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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO KE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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LIFE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Lire? ’Tis the story of love and of troubles, 

Of troubles and love, that travel together 

The round world through. Behold the bub- 
bles 

Otlove! Thentroubles and turbulent weatber. 

Why, mao had all Eden! Then love, then 
Cain ! 

Go away, go away with your bitter-sweet pain 

Of love, and leave us! Come! care nota pin, 

Until peace gces out, and till love comes in. 





MORTALITY AMONG THE NEGROES 
OF THE SOUTrH. 


BY PROF. H. 





8. BENNETT. 


Ir is evident to any one who has any 
opportunity for observation that the mor- 
tality among the colored pe»ple in the 
cities of the South is much greater than 
among the whites of the same places. 
The time of the colored pastors of , the 
largest churches is largely taken up in 
attending the funeral services of the dead. 
The attention of medical men has been 
called to this startling fact, and steps have 
been taken to gather trustworthy statistics 
on the subject: 

The health officer of the city of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a man of extensive medical 
and literary attninments, as well as of tae 
most liberal views (Dr. J. B. Lindsley), has 
collated the following statistics, which 
he embodies in a health report to the mayor 
and city council of Nashville: 
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These figures carry with them their own 
lesson. No doubt they accurately repre- 
Sent the state of the case in all other cities 
of the South. ; 

The causes to which this large excess of 
the death-rate among the colored people 
Over that of the white people is attributed 
are Many, some assigning one and some an- 
other. The following are among the most 
current: 

1. The condition of the Negroes is worse 
how than it was in times of slavery, as 
Proved by the large mortality which pre- 
Yails among them. The writer of this 
article had a controversy with a Southern 
doctor, who took this position. The facts 
Were admitted; but the attempt was made 
to establish a non sequitur. 

2. The excessof death among the colored 
People is due to the fact that the old, in- 

™, and crippled, whose constitutions 
Were broken by slavery are dying more 
"pidly than those of the same age and 
a among the whites, who were 
hips called upon to endure like hard- 


a The colored people lack vital force, 
Scrofulous, and readily succumb to the 

‘aches of disease. This is due partly 
their diet through the Past, partly to the 
they are a weak race, and partly 


> 


to the absence of will-power in resisting 
disease. 

4. Ignorance of the laws of health. 

5. Late mertings and excessive excite- 
ment in religious worship. The meetings 
of the colored people begin in summer at 
nine and half past nine o’clock, and in 
winter at eight, and continue from eleven 
till one o’clock. No one can conceive of 
the intense excitement which prevails, 
until he has attended some of them. 

6. Inadequate clothing and food and 
suffering from cold in the winter. Among 
the diseases to which they are linble con- 
sumption and rheumatism are prominent. 
These especially are induced by the causes 
mentioned under this head. 

7. The position which is taken by the 
board of health of Nashville is that the 
chief cause is to be found in the fact that 
the colored people of the city live large- 
ly in overcrowded tenement-louses, in 
stables, und in alleys, where all the laws 
of health are violated. 

The health officer of the city stated in 
an address, in the presence of the writer, 
that of the ten thousand colored people 
who live within the health limit five 
thousand live in overcrowded tenement- 
houses, in st»bles, and in alleys, where the 
garbage is allowed to accumulate. 

These are some of the causes to which 
the large mortality of the colored people 
is attributed. Doubtless, several of them 
combine to produce the aggregate result. 
The facts remain, without the possibility of 
question. 

As the causes have been given without 
any attempt at enlargement, so the grounds 
for supposing that an improvement may be 
looked for will be given without elabora- 


tion. 

1. The colored people are gradually im- 
proving in their condition. They are get- 
ting better homes, and buying better food 
and more adequate clothing. 

2. They are progressing in intelligence, 
and, hence, will come to understand the 
laws of health better. 

3. The effort of the ministry, especially 
of the young men, is to cultivate earlier 
hours in their meetings and a more quiet 
manner of worship. 

4, The attention of boards of health has 
been called to the subject not only of the 
colored people, but to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the cities of the South; and more 
vigorous steps are now taken to secure 
cleanliness than ever before. The fact that 
public attention has been called to this sub- 
ject isa guaranty that steps will be taken 
to remove the causes of disease, as far as 
possible. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER,. 


On one of the fairest of May Sabbath 
mornings—a jewel of sunshine and azure 
set between days of shadow and storm—the 
concourse that entered the Metropolitan 
Church was noticeable, even in this church- 
going city. It was announced in its pulpit 
the Sabbath before that the morning of this 
day would be set apart for memorial serv- 
ices in memory of Cornelia Chisolm, and 
of her father and brother. She, being the 
especial lamb of heroic sacrifice, seemed 
now the supreme saint in this trinity of 
martyrs. 












This announcement brought together a 
* * . . 


remarkable congregation. First the usual 
congregation of the Metropolitan Church, 
which is a large and intelligent one. Then a 
goodly company of men and women who 
have tender eyes and tenderer hearts; the 
fathers and mothers of daughters whom 
they love better than they love themselves; 
men who honor womanhood even more 
than they love it; women who bear a heart 
for all women in their breasts, to whom an 
injury done to the lowliest woman who 
breathes is their own. Amid this rare com- 
pany I counted the rarely good face of 
Geo. W. McCrary, the Secretary of War; 
of Senator and Mrs. Rollins, of New 
Hampshire; of Senator and Mrs. Windom, 
of Minnesota; of Mrs. John P. Hale, of 
New Hampshire; and of many another less 
widely known to the world. In addition 
to these were men and women known for 
their public opposition to the administra- 
tion of Hayes. In a seat near the front sat 
Mrs. Chisolm, between her two fatherless 
boys. She was dressed in deepest mourn- 
ing; and beside her sat a woman, wearing 
the same attire, whose unutterably sad 
yet sweet face no one who looked upon it 
could fail to observe. She was Mrs. Gil- 
mer, less widely known, yet scarcely less a 
victim to Southern barbarism than Mrs. 
Chisolm. Her husband, whose only crime 
seemed to be his adherence to Judge Chis- 
olm while his friend was lying in jail, was, 
while on his own way thither, shot dead by 
the way by the ruffiansof Kemper. It was 
to this sad, sweet-faced woman that this 
husband said, as he turned to go to deliver 
himself up: ‘‘ Effie, if I were to die sudden- 
ly, you would not have me buried until cer- 
tain that I was dead. Would you?” She re- 
plied: ‘‘ No.” Then,. holding her little child 
in her arms, she went up to ber husband, 
and with tears begged him not to go to De- 
Kalb; or, if he would go, to take her with 
him. As he had no conveyance, he could 
not grant her request, so started forth on 
his lonely way. He met the deputy 
sheriff, coming to arrest him. They were 
almost immediately closed in by armed 
men, one of whom, without parley, 
emptied a charge of buck-shotinto Gilmer’s 


cy Lord ! Don’tshoot any more. I gave 
myself up, and you promised to protect 
me.” He was shot down, and after he fell 
his prostrate body riddled with bullets, 

In this way is justice administered in 
Mississippi. A little later his dead body 
was laid at the feet of ‘ Effie,” whom 
he had begged not to bury him alive; and 
here she sat by Mrs. Chisolm, in her 
widow’s weeds, white as marble and tear- 
less as a statue. 

Mrs. Chisolm’s grief was of the same 
sort only she mourned, far more —the brave, 
strong, true, loving husband who had 
proved her never-failing staff; the beautiful 
boy, tender asa girl, brave as a man; and 
the still more beautiful daughter, who, with 
the dew of her virgin youth upon her, was 
strong enough and brave enough to die for 
map, andthatman herfatber. She carried 
powder, bullets, and wadding, besides pro- 
visions, secreted on her person, to her father 
in jail. Shestood gazing through the grates 
of his cell upon the ghastly mob without, 
sure of what his fate was to be. Whenshe 
saw it advancing, she fell upon her knees 


and cried: 
‘*Oh! why do you treat my papa so bad? 


He never hus harmed any one in his life, 
much less any of you, so many of whom 





have taken food from his hands,” 


All the same, with loud and angry shouts 
and oaths, they chopped the cell door in 
with axes. Guns werethrust through the 
erates, and fired within at random. Seeing 
that the door must soon give way, Cornelia 
took up an armful of guns, left by the 
guard, and carried them to her father. She 
was just in time to receive the contents of 
a load, which struck the iron grating, then 
filled her face with bleeding wounds. 
Cornelia and Johnny, with a courage 
scarcely ever before recorded in the annals 
of great and chivalric deeds, endeavored to 
hold the door back against the fearful 
odds. It gave way, and Rosser's gun shot 
off Johnny’s right arm. Soclose was the 
muzzle his clothes were set on fire. He 
screamed with fright. His brother 
Clay seized him, to bear him away. 
He wrested himself from his brother, 
and, rushing back, set his unwounded lit- 
tle shoulder again against the door. In 
vain. The door flew open; when Johony 
rushed to his father’s arms, crying: ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot my father!” Cornelia seized Ros- 
ser’s gun and interposed her fast-failing 
strength againstthe monster. ‘‘ Go away!” 
he cried, ‘or I’) blow your brains out !” 
Then, with terrible force, he hurled the 
girl against the wall and poured the second 
barrel of his gun into the heart of Johnny, 
the only object that intervened between 
him and the special object of his hate. 

When the fiends fired the jail, to drive 
the patriot family forth to their death, 
Mrs, Chisolm and Clay carried the body 
of Johnoy; while Cornelia shielded her 
father’s body with her own, trying to pull 
him out of the range of the guns, with one 
arm around his neck, the hot, scalding 
tears mingling with the blood that ran 
down her girlish cheeks. She cried to the 
man who presented the first gun: 

*‘Oh! Mr. Gully, if you must have blood, 
I pray you, take my life, and spare my dar- 
ling papa, who has never done you a 
wrong.” The answer to this appeal was a 
heavy shot from the monster’s guo, which 
struck a heavy gold bracelet into her arm, 
‘the bullet shattering the bone from the 
wrist to the elbow. Shot and bleeding 
from a score of wounds, she atill clung 
with one remaining arm to her beloved 
father, while with her wounded hand she 
tried to push aside the guns leveled at his 
breast.” Thus defended, he was shot from 
front and rear. As his wife caught his 
falling body, he whispered to her: ‘‘ My 
precious wife, 1 am abouttodie. But when 
I am gone, I want you to tell my children 
that their father never did an act in his 
life for which they need to blush or feel 
ashamed. These men have murdered me 


because I am a Republican and would live 
a free man.” 
Fifteen large duck-shot and one buck- 


shot were thus lodged in Cornelia’s leg, 
while another passed through the counter 
of her shoe into her foot. This was over» 
looked, 10 the multiplicity of her other in- 
juries, and never was discovered until after 
her death—though before that time her heel 
had become very much swollen and in- 
flamed—when, upon the examination of the 
shoe, the place where the shot entered was 
found. A missile of some kind also struck 
her hip, causing a severe and painful sore. 
Her bonnet-strings, which were tied in a 
bow-knot under her chin, were nearly sev- 
ered by a shot, which thus narrowly missed 
her throat. These ribbons only hung to- 
gether by the hem on one side, three sep- 





arate balls having passed through them. 
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Thirty bullet-holes were counted in the 
skirts of her clothing, which was a mass of 
blood, from the little silk hood which she 
wore on her head down to her shoes. On 
receiving the last charge, she ran back to 
her mother, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh! mamma, 
they have shot me again!” This was the 
first and only exclamation she made 
throughout concerning her own wounds, 

As if all this mutilating were not enough, 
while she was descending the stairs, torn 
and bleeding, a devil in the shape of a man 
struck her upon her wounded face. When 
she laid in her coffin, the marks of this more 
than brutal blow were plainly visible. 

If it were necessary to give a reason for 
the memorial services held last Sabbath 
for this martyred family, it can be found 
in the facts which attended their real 
burial: 

‘Within sight of three Christian church- 
es, one after another the victims sank and 
died; and not a minister of the Gospel nora 
member of the congregation with which the 
mother and murdered daughter worshiped 
ever offered to cross the threshold of the 
house of mourning. One after another the 
mangled forms were carried out and buried, 
with just enough bands to perform the 
manual labor incident thereto; and nota 
requiem was sung nor a benediction off- 
ered, save only the prayers which came 
silently and spontaneously from the hearts 
of the faithful few who stood around.” 

No one with a true heart in his breast, 
no matter what his special political tenets 
might be, could have ministered at such 
services as these unmoved. The pastor of 
the clmrch, Dr. Naylor, a man of compar- 
atively cool temperament, did not, though 
his tones were calm and his words moder- 
ate. Then, surely, no mortal who knows 
him would expect it of Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, His temperament is ardent, his 
heart tender, his — convictions intense, 
Therefore, as a natural sequence, his views 
on most subjects are what the world calls 
‘‘extreme.” But, with a wider range of 
cultivation and larger spheres of observa- 
tion than comes to ordinary men, he touch- 
es human nature at numberless points with 
a personal toleration that mocks his more 
violent ‘* views’ and with a personal gooi- 
nature that is unbounded. Himself the 
father of an only daughter, in the first dawn 
of womanhood, the murdered image of the 
martyred girl, who died for her father, 
arose before him with irresistible appeal. 
No leaf of honor was lost from the manes of 
the brave man and the heroic boy; but the 
girl-woman, that last consummate flower 
of filial devotion, was touched with 
that worship of tenderness which is ever 
womanhood’s finest and final claim upon 
the heart of man. Thus it was inevitable 
tht the words of Gilbert Haven, uttered 
though they were in a low, even unexcited 
tone, should yet vibrate with the tides of 
deep feeling that surged below, and that 
seemed to surge no less through the silent 
mass of humanity before him, 

Referring to this girl’s two names—Cor- 
nelia Josephine—he said: 

‘Cornelia isa name that ranks bigh in 
Roman annals. Her boast of her sons as 
her jewels has shone her brightest jewel for 
more than twenty centuries. This Cornelia 
excelled the earliest of her name. Her 
jewel was her passionate devotion to her 
father in this hour of death. That shall 
shine forever. No waste of time can dim 
its brightness. Immortality will but in- 
crease its beauty and its worth. Josephine 
isa historic name. A proud and capable 
woman stands at the front of this century 
mastering the master of the world. Di- 
vorced and degraded, she rules him from 
her enforced seclusion. Those of her 
blood still sit on thrones and are heirs to 
imperial crowns. But this Josephine 
would be gladly welcomed by this illustri- 
ous lady as her peer in every quality of 
womanhood and manhood, for the highest 
traits of humanity in her met and mingled 
in one brief hour.” 


This is one of the utterances of a sermon 
that more than one journal the next morn- 
ing called ‘‘silly.” Doubtless to the 
scribes of these paragraphs it was still 
more ‘‘ silly” that the dead of this martyred 
family were not left unnoted, forgotten 
where they fell. Some of the best minds, 
the truest hearts of the nation were there 
to do them honor. But it was by no means 
the universal tribute that it should have 
been. Mrs. Hayes should have been there, 
honoring by her presence the memory 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


of the woman, young enough to be her 
child, who has honored all womanhood. 

And Mr. Hayes! Ah! he had no 
right to be there. Here let me say 
that no after act of his administration 
can ever wipe out the blot of that fatal 
omission that failed to set the seal of his 
official horror on the barbarism in Missis- 
sippi tnat murdered not the man alone, 
but the maiden and the child. I must 
sometimes wonder that God can stay in 
Heaven and see the outrages that are en- 
acted on this earth goon, go on. No less 
can I marvel that the President of the 
United States, unless he be a bloodless im- 
age of selfishness, could have seen this 
massacre committed without a word. I 
know all about the theory of “state 
rights,” and the President’s unwillingness 
to meddle with them. No state on earth 
has a single ‘“‘right” that can cover the 
Chisolm massacre; and no state has the 
prerogative to interfere or even to find 
fault with the President’s right to issue a 
proclamation whose moral significance 
would penetrate the world, branding with 
eternal infamy such fiendish outlawry. 

But no; the whole thing passed. The 
strong, the fair, the tender dead of the 
murdered household were gathered into 
their unhonored graves. The bereft mother 
and widow gathered up the bloody gar- 
ments of her slain and sat down desolate. 
One year has passed; and the murderers of 
this family have never yet been arraigned 
in the court of justice, vor has the Execu- 
tive of the people ever been great enough 
or good enough to set the seal of even his 
utter personal condemnation on this enor- 
mityof horror. Do not think that I am an 
advocate of Gilbert Haven’s ‘‘ uplifted 
sword,” I prefer that the sword even of the 
seal of Massachusctts should remain inert 
and swathed. I have lived through one 
war; looked on more than one field where 
it was fought out. I wish never to 
see another. But what I do believe in 
is law—in stern, inflexible, inexorable law, 
unflinchingly executed; in a government 
strong enough to enforce its laws, under 
every condition, ,and tender enough to 
avenge the wrongs of its lowliest child. I 
believe in hemp rope, and in plenty of it to 
stretch the neck of every ruffian in Kem- 
per County; with plenty left to take off 
every head of every outrager of woman 
who to-day destroys the fairest flowers of 
the people upon the highways of .the land. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21st, 1878. 








THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 








A Goop many years ago, the writer of 
this paper happened to be in the company 
of a venerable Scotch minister, who, learn- 
ing what were my ecclesiastical relations, 
remarked, with characteristic directness: 
“‘T can’t understand your people. Your 
ministers are all the time shufting about.” 
Probably my reverend friend only put into 
words what others have felt, while looking, 
from the outside and somewhat remotely, 
upon the Methodist system of ministerial 
supply. It is-certainly a unique, unusual, 
and in some sense artificinl system. Prob- 
ably nobody would have devised and 
adopted it without trial; and its history 
shows that it was not a creation, but a 
growth. But it is now an established fact 
and its practicability is demonstrated; and 
that it has done some good service will not 
be denied by its severest critics. It has in 
this way vindicated its own right to be 
and thrown upon its adversaries the burden 
of proof against either its possibilities or 
its prospects, 

The origin of that system was quite nat- 
ural, and the result of causes but partially 
recognized by those most nearly related to 
it. A hundred and forty years ago a re- 
markable religious movement began to 
show itself in England, of which the broth- 
ers Wesley, and Whitefield, with others, 
were first the subjects and then the active 
agents. This was eminently a spiritual 
movement, as distinguished from every- 
thing properly ecclesiastical. It sought to 
save souls by spiritual regeneration and the 
life of faith. John Wesley was by nature 
an organizer; and, accordingly, he gathered 
into “societies” those whom he and his 
associates had persuaded to enter upon a 





religious life. Of these ‘‘ societies” he and 


his associates—ordxined ministers of the 
Church of England—took the pastoral 
oversight. But, as the work grew rapidly, 
there was a demand for more pastoral care 
than the clerical laborers could render. 
Then unordained men were employed as 
‘* helpers,” and some of these at length be- 
came lay-preachers; and, for the more eco- 
nomical use of the working force, so as to 
meet the demands of the ‘‘societies,” as 
they were multiplied all over the kingdom, 
these evangelists—both clerical and lay— 
passed from place to place, spending a day 
or two at each. By degrees this work 
grew into an organized system, with John 
Wesley for its head and heart and the 
‘‘preachers”’ for his co-laborers. Once a 
year they came together for ‘‘ conference”; 
and then, each having received his new des- 
ignation, went forth »gain to call sinners 
to repentance and to edify the body of 
Christ. This body, until the death of its 
founder, half a century later, was known 
as the ‘‘ the preachers and societies in con- 
nection with the Rev. John Wesley,” and in 
him centered all its powers, both legislative 
and administrative. 

This was the origin of the Methodist 
itinerancy in Great Britain, which has con- 
tinued without essential changes to the 
present time; though after Mr. Wesley’s 
death the power that he had held and ex- 
ercised passed into the hands of the ‘‘ con- 
ference,” the associated body of preachers, 
who also, at length, came to be recognized, 
without any formal ordination, as fully 
accredited ministers of the Gospel. In this 
country a somewhat similar course of events 
took place; but also with not inconsiderable 
differences. In 1766 an Irish emigrant, liv- 
ing in New York, who had been a “ local’”’ 
preacher—that is, licensed to preach with- 
out any other official duty or relation—in 
his own country, gathered a few friends in 
his own house and endeavored to ex- 
pound to them the Word of God. A ‘‘so- 
ciety” was organized, which in a few years 
grew to be an absolutely independent 
church; only that, out of respect to the 
prevailing ecclesiasticism, the sacraments 
were not administered. About the same 
time another Irish ‘‘ local” preacher began 
preaching and itinerating aud forming “so- 
cieties” in Maryland and Southern Penn- 
sylvania; and in a few years the original 
itinerancy of England was reproduced, on 
a smaller scale, in America. And in this 
work the sacraments were duly adminis- 
tered; the evangelists, with their direct log- 
ical acumen, deciding that, since preaching 
the Gospel is the chief function of the 
Christian ministry, the greater implied the 
less—that is, the administration of the sac- 
raments—and according to their faith it was 
done. And so churches fully answering 
to the definition given by the Church of 
England in one of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles—‘‘a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure Word of God is preached 
and the sacraments duly administered ”— 
sprung up all through that region. 

Both the independent church in New 
York and the associated ‘‘societies” of 
Maryland earnestly cherished their rela- 
tionship to the mother body io England; 
which sentiment was also reciprocated. At 
their request, preachers were sent to them 
from England, and the American Method- 
ists became an integral part of the En- 
glish Weslyan body, but with a recugnized 
unity of their own. In the winter of 
1784-5 the American Methodist ‘‘socie- 
ties’? were formally organized as a church, 
after the model of the Church of England, 
with an exclusively ministerial govern- 
ment and with three consecutive grades in 
the ministry. The itinerant method of 
ministerial action was retained in full pow- 
er and wrought into the fundamental law 
of the new organization; and so it has ever 
remained. 

The most notable element in Methodist 
ecclesiasticism is its all pervading solidar- 

ity. The body of members is one, though 
specially located at the points where each 
may reside; and each one of the whole 
body of ministers is potentially pastor 
throughout the extent of the denomination, 
though, for purposes of administration, the 
authority of each is defined. The distribu- 
tion of members in local churches and of 
ministers in ‘‘ conferences” is simply for 
convenience, and it does not at all interfere 





with the consolidated unity of the body. 
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Membership may be claimed wherever the 
individual may come, if properly certified, 
and the appointing power knows no territo- 
rial limitations. 

The idea of the rights of local churches 
is not entirely foreign to Methodism; but it 
is greatly modified by and subordinated to 
the conventional idea. By the former 
the local church and the individual minis. 
ter are the chief, almost the sole factors, 
Under the latter these are recognized, in- 
deed; but they are made simply component 
factors of a more comprehensive whole, 
No local church can claim the service of 
any particular minister, for he belongs 
alike to all; nor can any minister choose 
for himself his place of service. And so the 
system calls for an umpire empowered to 
arrange all these details. And, for the free 
working of the system, it seems needful 
that the ministers shall be moveable at all 
times; and, lest by the too long continuance 
of a minister in one place his local attach- 
ments or entanglements should become too 
strong to be readily overcome, it has been 
deemed best that removals shall occur at 
regular and not remote intervals. This 
leads to the “shufting about ” that is so 
notable with the Methodist ministers. 

It is not denied that the itinerancy has 
its disadvantages and hardships; but its ad- 
vocates claim that these are much more 
than compensated by its advantages. It 
may also be -observed that some of tbe 
wisest heads of the denomination believe 
that without the itinerancy the whole sys- 
tem of organic Methodism would fall into 
ruins; and, because they love the system 
and believe that it is a highly valuable 
Christian agency, they are jealous for the 
itinerancy. And it is also preferred to all 
other methods of ministerial arrangements 
because of its better adaptation for aggres- 
sive action. The whole force, being all the 
time mobilized, is in a condition that allows 
any partof it to be thrown upon any point 
that seems to call for re-enforcement. For 
evangelistic movements this state of affairs is 
obviously mostadvantageous; and, since the 
Gospel must always be aggressive, if it is to 
be effective, and since there is with both 
ministers and churches a strong tendency 
to become local and selfish in their feelings, 
something to counteract such a tendency is 
not undesirable. The whole history of 
Methodism is one of evangelistical aggres- 
siveness, and very much of the credit for 
the results achieved by the heroic men who 
have done its hard work is to be set down 
in favor of the system that at once made 
them great and so directed their labors as 
to secure their richest rewards. It is cer- 
tainly a conclusion well sustained by the 
facts of the case that the effectiveness of 
the Methodist ministry has been as largely 
the result of its methods as the fruits of the 
zeal and self-sacrifice of the men them- 
selves. 

It is also claimed in favor of theitinerancy 
that it secures a better distribution of the 
ministerial talents of the denomination than 
could otherwise be effected. For building 
up splendid metrepolitan .churches and 
congregations and for securing great local 
reputations for certain ministers certainly 
the system is not the best adapted; but it 
may be doubted whether such overshadow- 
ing churches are, on the whole, desirable— 
whether, indeed, they add to the best inter- 
estsof: the communities in which they are 
located and of the denominations to which 
they belong. A more general diffusion 
of the wealth and culture of a community 
into « larger number of local churches 
would seem rather to be desired; nor is 
the Church generally profited by having & 
few pulpit celebrities shut up to certain 
rich and fashionable churches, rather than 
scattered by frequent removals over a much 
wider area. 

As an arrangement for securing the 
needed distribution of ministers .to church- 
es the itinerant system has peculiar advan- 

tages. In some of the principal denomins- 
tions, though there seems to be about the 
requisite proportion of ministers 0 
churches, yet all the time a very large pro 
portion of the churches are without pas- 
tors, and an equal number of ministers are 
unemployed. A fearful waste of ministe 
power and usefulness and very great dam- 
age to the churches left without pastors 
must thus ensue. The itinerancy, 02 
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minister and a minister to every church. 
It may be that in some cases neither the 
church nor the minister would be chosen 
by the other party to the contract as the 
most desirable. But that is a very poor 
place that is not preferable to none at all; 
and he isavery poor minister that is not in- 
comparably better than a vacant pulpit. 
Even for pastoral provisions the itinerancy 
seems, therefore, to have some advantages 
over all other systems. It does not allow 
any to stand all the day in the market- 
place, for lack of employment; nor does it 
leave any fields, once occupied, to run to 
waste for lack of a husbandman. 

The objections that are always urged 
against the system—that it breaks up unnec- 
essarily the personal relations that are 
formed between pastors and their people; 
that it compels frequent changes and is 
fatal to the needful stability of pastoral ar- 
rangements—are much more specious than 
real. Of course, it somewhat modifies the 
pastor’s relations to his work and his peo- 
ple; but this quite possibly cures as many 
evils as it causes. It compels changes at 
given intervals, but these occur normally 
and without damaging lacerations, like the 
falling off of autumn leaves; while the 
changes made in other systems are seldom 
effected without strifes and accusations, 
which rend the churches or produce painful 
aud perpetual alienations. And, although an 
itinerant ministry is theoretically change- 
ful and all others theoretically permanent, 
it may be doubted whether, after omitting 
from the reckoning a few principal church- 
es, where life-long or unusually protracted 
pastorates are the ru‘e and where the min- 
ister becomes virtually the church, on an 
average, the terms of the Methodist pastor- 
ates will fall very considerably short of 
those of other denominations. Changes of 
pastors is the practical rule of most 
churches, and three years to each would be 
a great increase over what is the fact in 
a great majority of cases. The itenerancy 
makes provisions for these so that tbey 
occur with the least possible share of vio- 
lence. They are expected by both parties; 
and if the change is desired by either, it is 
waited for with patience. If undesired, it is 
almost universally accepted with cheerful- 
ness, and ofien even in such cases it is be- 
lieved to be, on the whole, for the best. 

a 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JULIUS 
MULLER. 


BY PROFESSOR J. P. LACROIX, 





THE venerable Julius Miller, of Halle, 
the life-long colleague of Tholuck, the au- 
thor of the celebrated treatise on ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin,” and an ac- 
knowledged master in the field of modern 
orthodoxy, is certainly entitled to a candid 
hearing in the present discussion of the 
doom of the sinner. Dr. Miller holds to 
the actual liability of the sinner to eternal 
conscious suffering. But he believes that 
redeeeming love will succeed in recalling 
from the road to death a larger number 
than orthodoxy has usually supposed. 

The following synopsis of his positions 
we gather from his great work on “ Sin,” 
using the fifth German edition and com- 
paring it with the English translation. 

Julius Miller holds: 

_ Whether sin be punished or not is not a 
Matter of mere divine preference. It is an 
objective necessity, based in the very nature 
of things, 

Human freedom is not a mere human de- 
lusion, but a fearful reality. God has con- 
ditioned the realization of his purpose with 
the world upon the discretion of his crea- 
tures, No creatural will can be absolutely 
assured against falling into sin, save only 
by its own free self-determination. The 
Will is capable of sinking to unfathomable 
depths in sin; and it is able to persist in 
this forever. As God by his power saves 
no soul from falling, so by his power he 
brings no soul back from its fall. 

The torments which are inherently con- 
Sequent upon sin have no tendency to bring 
the soul back to God. At best, they can 
only terrify the sinner from plunging 
deeper into sin. Thus they offer a negative 


starting-point for the operations of grace. 


The ground of man’s immortality lies in 

Personality. In this he differs abso- 
Utely from all merely natural creatures. 

State of the souls, even of believers, 


between death and the resurrection is in 
one sense a state of privation and of chas- 
tisement, for they still bear upon them- 
selves a sinful nature. Therefore, they 
long for the redemption of their bodies. 
During the intermediate state all souls will, 
unquestionably, have some sort of body, 
some medium of self-manifestation; but it 
will be inferior even to the present earthly 
body, and, hence, will occasion a constant 
felt want of the resurrection body. 

A correct notion of the so-called sin 
against the Holy Ghost throws much light 
upon the condition of. the lost. This sin 
is not another name for a more intense de- 
gree of sin in general; but it is itself a 
single sinful act. But it is such a sinful 
act as is possible only for one who has 
reached the state of absolute obduration of 
heart. If a sinner, not yet entirely hard- 
ened, should in a moment of rage resolve 
to blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, he 
would fail in his resolution. He could not 
do it. It would bean imperfect act. His 
whole soul would not have taken part in it; 
but the better part would have protested. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is not 
simply one of the many climaxes of in- 
tensity to which sin ultimately ripens; but 
it is the one climax to which all sin ulti- 
mately rises, if not interrupted by regen- 
eration. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost cannot 
be committed by everybody. It can be 
committed only by such as have previously 
already enjoyed a high degree of saving 
grace. Lawless thoughtlessness cannot 
possibly become guilty of this sin. Noth- 
ing but deliberate, conscious wickedness 
can doit. The bluspheming of the Holy 
Ghost is not only the intensest, but also 
the most spiritual of sins. The essence of 
this sin is hatred against the known high- 
est good, and against the Holy Spirit as the 
highest medium of good. The blasphem- 
ing is the outward expression of the 
hatred. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is the 
only unpardonable sin. But why unpar- 
donable? Not because God is unwilling 
to pardon it; but because whosoever has 
committed it has de facto attained to such 
an obduration in sin as to render repent- 
ance an absolute impossibility. The swb- 
jective conditions of pxrdon are no longer 
possible. The sinner never will repent; 
therefore, the sin will never be pardoned. 

No one is ever shut off from coming back 
to God who did not shut himself off. There 
fore, all those who have not consciously 
shut themselves off from God, for the rea- 
son that the means of salvation have not 
been fairly presented to them, will unques- 
tionably be put in condition, yon side of 
the grave, to return to God, if they shall 
desire todo so. And this holds good also 
of all those who, though within the embrace 
of the Church, have never really seen into 
the real essence of the Gospel. Nay, we may 
hope that, in the interim between death 
and the judgment, many serious, honest 
misconceptions, which have hindered many 
from embracing the Gospel during life, will 
be entirely cleared up. But alongside of 
this hope we must also recognize the fact 
that alsoin the intermediate state the sinner 
may commit the unpardonable sin. 

But, if itis involved in the very nature 
of moral freedom that the sinner is able 
definitively to resist all grace and to persist 
in sin eternally, how stands it with the 
notion of a so-called ‘‘ restoration of all 
things”? We answer that this restoration 
cannot be regarded ascertain. There can 
be no assurance that all sinful creatures 
will ultimately be brought back to God. 
Both Scripture and reason are against such 
a view. 

But is there, then, to be an eternal dual- 
ism in the universe? Not in an objection- 
able sense. The general judgment will 
effect an absolute exclusion of evil from 
the kingdom of the good. Sin and sinners 
will be relegated into a condition of iso- 
lation and impotence. Nothing will 
‘*trouble” in all God’s holy domain. No 
note of discord will ever be heard. Sin is 
vanquished and downd, 

But is it urged that divine love seems to 
call for the final conversion of the last 
fallen spirit? We reply that this implies 
that the efficacity of divine love is of the 
nature of a dynamic force; which ig absurd. 








Divine love can act only through the free- 
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dom of the creature. It can be effective 
only where there remains as yet a modi- 
cum of moral susceptibility. But when 
the sinner persists in evil until this sus- 
ceplibility is extinguished, then the 
eflicacity of divine love will remain for- 
ever fruitless. The simple fact is that the 
possibility of eternal damnation is involved 
in the nature of moral freedom; but that 
this possibility ever becomes a reality for 


any particular individual only divine 
revelation can assure us. And, as 
we are disposed to take the pas- 


sage Matt. xii, 31 as a statement of 
positive future fact, so we conclude that 
none will be damned eternally save 
those who commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. And, though it be said that 
‘‘many” goin the broad road to destruc- 
tion, yet this destruction is not identical 
with eternal damnation. Many are, doubt- 
less, lost, so far as this life and the middle 
state are concerned, for whom rescue is 
still practicable. The passage Matt. xii, 
32 speaks of a forgiveness of sin in the 
world to come (aion mellon). But this 
aton melion is neither this life nor the mid- 
dle state; but the Kingdom of God, as fully 
realized after the resurrection. Thus the 
Word of God enables nis children to hope 
that even in the distant eons some of those 
who are condemned at the general judg- 
ment will yet turn to God and be saved. 
But further than this the Word of God 
does not warrant us in going. It gives ab- 
solutely no ground to believe that the 
‘‘ restoration of all things” will include the 
conversion of every lost soul. 

Such are the views of Julius Miller. 
They are, surely, widely different from our 
American orthodox traditions. Their 
dangerousness lies in their seeming encour- 
agement to sinners to indulge a hope of sal- 
vation at last, after indulging in a full 
course of sin throughout life. But Dr. Miller 
would repel thisinference. The hope of con- 
version in the middle state, or even beyond 
it, relates not to sinners who wittingly and 
willfully reject the offer of the Gospel; but 
only to those who have not had full and fair 
opportunity toaccept it. jinners who wit- 
tingly reject a present Gospel are even 
here petrifying themselves into a state of 
damnation which may, long before death, 
assume such positiveness as to exclude all 
practicability‘of their ever escaping. The 
hopes that may be entertained for the 
ignorant, the unfortunate, or the heathen 
have no shadow of bearing upon the 
rebellious sinner in the blazing light of the 
Gospel. 
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PRAISE. 





BY HETTA L, H, WARD. 





For gladsome summer days, 
For joy and peace, always, 
Dear Lord, I sing my praise ; 
For woeful winter’s right, 
For grief’s long, fearful fight, 
Still praise, O Lord of Light. 


For all the calm I find 

For lightsome, bappy mind, 

[ praise thee, Lord most kind ; 
For al] life’s toil and strain, 
For weary heart and brain, 

I praise thee, Lord, again. 


For dear ones’ health and peace, 
And joys that still increase, 

My praises shall not cease ; 

Yea, for their grief and care, 
And burdens loved ones bear, 

I praise the still with prayer. 


For home, for each dear friend, 
For life, till life shall end, 

My pratses shall ascend ; 

For dear ones gone before, 

For Death’s foot at my door, 
I'll praise thee, Lord, the more. 


With gladness I'll receive 
The joys my God shall give, 
And praise thee while I live ; 
The griefs thou mayest send 
My heart in twain may rend— 
Still praises shall ascend. 


And when kind Death shall stand 
To lead me by the hand 

Into Immanuel’s land, 

[ll praise thee and adore, 

Upon the heavenly shore, 

Dear Lord, forever more. 
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CURIOUS COUPLES. . 


A TRIAL OF PATIENCE, 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER, 





It is safe to say that upon no one who 
reads these lines has a lion ever sprung, 
roaring and rending, nor has the Roc of 
Arabian story ever carried any one of us, 
it is still safer to say, out of any valley of dia- 
monds, laden with sparkling treasure; and 
yet a good many of us have been martyred 
by mosquitoes and cheered by the chirping of 
our canary bird. The tender babe of no 
parent of us all has as yet been swallowed 
and consumed in the maw of a carnivorous 
pitcber-plant, and very few of us, indeed, 
have been satiated by the almost suffoca- 
ting sweetness of a Southern forest of yel- 
low jessamine or magnolias ; yet who of us 
but has been pricked by thistles, as well as 
refreshed by the fragrance of flowers? For 
my part, I have no more fallen into the 
clutch of a bloodthirsty pirate, on the one 
band, than I have enjoyed the bequests of a 
Vanderbilt, on the other. None the Jess have 
I had, on a lesser scale, foes to harm and 
friends to help me. In other words, life is 
made up pretty much—and in what it brings 
of bad, as well as good—of comparatively 
little things; the bad and the good alternat- 
ing, too, with the frequency not so much 
of winter and summer as of night and day. 

I was called upon once—as an illustra- 
tion of the patience necessary by reason of 
all this—to marry a couple living several 
miles out of the city. When the hour came 
to start, it was raining. A wedding can be 
no more put off, however, than a funeral; 
and, obtaining a borse and buggy from a 
livery stable, I set out. By the merest 
chance, I noticed, as I drove by the post- 
office, the father of the bride standing in 
the doorway, and reined in beside the curb- 
stone. He was a small planter, well enough 
to do in the world; but you saw, ina mo- 
ment’s glance at his tall, thin form and 
set, sour face, that he was, indeed, what 
peoplecharged upon him—“ terribly close.” 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Bonner!” I said, 
witi all the extra warmth of manner which 
the approaching festivity demanded. 

‘Well, good day, sir,” he replied; but 
with so much less than the cordiality usual 
upon ordinary occasions that I was aston- 
ished. 

‘‘It is about time to be starting. Is it 
not?” I continued, in as jocular a way as 
is the custom upon such expeditions. 

“ Starting where?” he said, and, turning 
about, went into the building with such 
savage emphasis that i understood it all on 
the instant. The old gentleman was hostile 
to the marriage. That was plain. But I 
bad heen furnished with a regular license 
for it, end his discourtesy to me made me 
a sufficient partisan of the young man who 
had called on me to perform the ceremony 
to make me regret the rain the less as I 
drove rapidly along. It poured down, as I 
went, so much harder and harder that I 
tried to picture to myself the bride as 
being of a beauty so remarkable, even if it 
was only of arustic type, as to make the 
sight of her sufficient to compensate me for 
my exposure, AsI grewcolderand wetter, 
this hope gave way to certain more sub- 
stantial expectations as to a comfortable 
supper after the ceremony, a delightful 
night’s repose, and a bright day to-mor- 
row for driving home again, with an un- 
usual wedding-fee in my pocket—‘‘ a good, 
respectable sum in gold,” I said to myself, 
‘for certain very pressing uses. Let me 
see. How shall I best spend it?” 

The uses were so many, as well as press- 
ing, that it was all I could doin the gather- 
ing darkness to avoid the stumps, keep out 
of the worst of the mud-holes, and make 
at the same time a satisfactory division of 
the money, which, to avoid all danger of 
disappointment, I settled upon, in point of 
amount, as the very least ever paid any 
minister under the circumstances. At last 
I got to the house. To tell the truth, the 
bride was a very freckled and homely girl; 
nor did the supper quite come up to my 
modest ideal. Moreover, the wrathful 
absence of the father cast so painful a con- 
straint over the few present that I was 
fain to fall back upon my other expecta- 
tions, By this time it was pouring down 
in torrents; the wiad was howling; and, 
after a while, alas! very slowly but steadily 
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I came to realize the fact that there was 
no intention upon the part of the fright- 
ened old mother of the bride to ask me to 
stay all night. Either they were all so 
flustered by the anger of the old and tyran- 
nical father, or the house was too small, or 
the marriage was too sudden. In apy case, 
there was nothing for me to do but to start 
back. Whatever my worst foe could have 
said as to any lack of interest in my other 
religious services, no one could have 
charged me with having been dry during 
the marriage ceremony. And now, almost 
as wet as I was then, I must dare the storm 
again. 

It was impossible for any one to have 
shaken hands all sround and wished every- 
body happiness in the marriage with more 
of the outer bearing, at least, of cordiality 
than I did, as I left. The Orthodox usage 
is fur the ‘best friend” of the bride- 
groom to hand the fee to the minister, in 
The groom had no such friend in 
this case, and when we parted, so far from 
giving me any fee, even in the shape of 
thanks, he did not consider himself war- 
ranted in even asking me ‘‘to give us a 
call when you're passing,” which is the 
very least courtesy any host can show a 
guest in leaving. The instant I had got 
into my buggy I hastened to anticipate a 
terrible deal of what would otherwise have 
assuredly followed, by saying to myself: 
‘*My friend, look here. You have had a 
hard ride out, and will have a worse back 
by reason of the darkness. Tne mud is 
deep, the stumps are many, the corduroy 
rails are awful. You may stick fast; you 
will certainly be sick, in consequence of 
the exposure. Not a penny have you been 
paid, and there will be quite a bill to settle 
with the livery-stable keeper. No man ever 
had a more magnificent opportunity to be 
patient. If you can but keep yourself 
firmly and steadily patient—not one pulsa- 
tion of impatierce through all the mud, 
rain, wind, bumpiog about, possibly the up- 
setiing—what a help it will be to you to- 
ward forming the hibit for life of an equa- 
nimi'y wti-h nothing con disturb. The 
schooliog to such a miserably impau nt 
man «as you know yourself to be will more 
than repay all the cost. You know it, and 
now let us see h»w much will you have 
got.” 

Then, like giving out an appropriate 
hymn after sermon, I ‘‘lined out” to my- 
self those wonderful words of Coleridge: 

“There willcome a weary day, 
When, overtared at length, 
Both Hope and Love beneath 
The weight give way. 
Then, with a statue's smile, 
A statue's strength, 
Stands the meek sister, 
Patience, notbing loth, 
And, uncomplaining, does 
The work of both.” 
And never did poetry or patience have se- 
verer strains to endure. The road was 
simply horrible. Now sinking my wheels 
in the mud, now thumping from rail to 
rail of the corduroy, now striking against 
disastrous stumps, I toiled along, myself a 
power harder to manage than either road 
or horse. At last it was so very dark that 
I let the reins lie upon the back of my 
steed, and, trusting entirely to his instinct, 
I gave my whole attention to controlling 
myself. If ever angels hover over people, 
it must have added a flavor of amusement 
to their happiness, hearkening to the 
audible process by which patience was 
having in me its perfect work. 

*** There has come,’” I suid to myself, 
**‘a weary day’—night I mean’—Bump!— 
when, over ’— (Like to have been upset 
that time)—‘ taxed at length’—([s that a log 
or a ditch ?)—‘both hope and ’—(Whew! We 
are in the mud this time!)—‘ faith give way.’ 
—(Whoa! Holdup! There is nothing to do 
but to get out and mend that trace, if I 
can.) But, as I climbed into the buggy 
again, I held to my (moral) trail like a 
bloodhound: ‘‘ ‘ Then,’” I went on,“‘ ‘ with 
a statue’s smile’-—(The rain is actually 
freezing on my face)—‘a statue’s strength’— 
(Bless me! what is that?).” For something 
was broken, as the horse shied sharply 
around from a man on horseback, coming 
suddenly upon him. The stranger held up 
a moment, as I labored through the mud, to 
find at last that my shaft was broken. I 
Was going to ask him to help me, when he 
said: 

“Hol It’s you, is it?” and rode by, 
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without another word. It was the crabbed 
old father. Not even his wrath against the 
proceedings at home could dissolve his 
penuriousness so far as to allow him to pay 
a hotel bill for staying in town overnight, 
and he was plodding back to the field of his 
defeat. ‘‘‘Stands the meek sister, Pa- 
tience’-—{I[ was even exhilarated by his 
obstinacy to say, as I cut off enough 
of the reins to bind the fracture)— 
‘nothing loth’—(Although I’m afraid that 
is not strictly true)—‘and, uncomplain- 
ing ’—(Certainly! Oh, yes!)—does the 
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one.” I had time, however, to memorize 
the verses very thoroughly before I finished 
my job; as well as to preach myself an 
entire series of sermons before I got to the 
livery stable at last. To an amazing degree 
my moralizings had made my journey back 
a good deal more like gliding over the 
mire upon wings than at least it otherwise 
would have been. And it was a pretty 
tough test of Colerige and of myself the 
paying of the buggy hire, as well as of 
holding my tongue upon the subject to 
every soul, to say nothing of having to 
bring my wife into the same philosophical 
mood, There was small merit in it, seeing 
I felt myself paid at last in diviner gold 
than was ever struck in any mint, and gold 
of a sort one keeps forever. 

It was over a year after this when a 
young man called to see me one noon. He 
had a wholesome, happy face; but was co 
shy and hesitated so much in coming to 
his errand that I tried to help him out by 
saying, st last, with the smiles usual to 
such occasions : 

**Ob! Lsee. You have come for me to 
marry you. Is not that it?” 

‘“‘Marry me!” he said, with astonisb- 
ment. ‘‘Not at all, sir. Did you think 
she was dead? Not bya long shot. You 
haven’t forgotten me, have you? Why, 
you did marry us.” 

‘Ab! yes. Let me see,” I said. ‘I 
marry so many—” 

‘*It was out in the country, the night it 
rained. Terribly muddy yeu must have 
found it. Remember that night?” he asked. 

I did remember it, perfectly; and Cole- 
ridge came promptly to my help with the 
memory. But he went on to say: 

‘*What I came for, sir, is this. You 
see,” my visitor added, in an .argumenta- 
tive manner, ‘‘ we was fixed in this way. 
We didn’t have anything. Amanda didn’t; 
I didn’t. He was set against our marrying. 
Set dead against it. We was so poor and 
he was so dreadful close. All he ever gave 
Amanda at last was a Devon.” 

**A Devon?” I asked. 

** Blooded cow, you know. Short-horns,” 
my friend explained, with increasing ease, 
as well as energy of manner. ‘‘ We felt 
bad as could be about that ride and our not 
daring to ask you to stay all night—not 
even paying you one cent, and all. Aman- 
da begged that Devon of him just for that. 
As soon as the first calf came—heifer it is 
—we had it all fixed up; but I never sold 
it-until yesterday. And there’s the money!” 
And the honest fellow, with a glow upon 
his wholesome face, evidently took more 
pleasure in handing me the gold than I did 
in taking it. ‘‘ Paw, he didn’t object,” he 
added. 

“Paw?” I asked. 

“Yes, Paw. Pawper, I mean,” he re- 


plied. ‘‘Her father,” he added, with a 
laugh. ‘‘But he’s come ’round; he’s all 
right. I call him Paw just the same as 


Amanda does. We're all right!” And he 
proceeded to tell me how hard he had 
worked on the plantation (‘‘ Like one of 
the black folks. Yes, sir’); how he had 
slowly won over the stubborn father by 
unceasing evidence of the fact that he had 
gained at least a son who was ‘the best 
hand on the place.” In fact, I gathered 
that the management of the farm and Ne- 
groes was passing very steadily (the old 
father being quite old) into the hands of 
his new son. 

‘* Paw is as close as he ever was—closer,”’ 
my friend explained; ‘‘and he has 
never given Amanda or me one cent. 
That’s the reason, you know,” he added, 
with a motion of his hand toward the 
money just paid. “It’s our first money. 
We was sorry, Amanda and me; but what 
could we do?” 





‘“Thank you! thank you!” I said. ‘Are 
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there any children besides that daughter?” 
I continued, to relieve his embarrassment. 

‘‘Besides Amanda and me? Yes, sir, 
one; the best of the lot. They are down 
at your gate, in the buggy,” he added, 
rising with glee. ‘‘Paw says he’s the 
smartest of us all. Get your bat, sir, and 
come down and see.” 

Sure enough, there sat in the old buggy 
the bride of that rainy night. She was so 
glad to see me, was so bright and happy, 
that I wondered I had thought her homely. 
The best thing about both of the young 
people was their pride in their baby. He 
was asleep on his mother’s lap; but they 
uncovered enough of him for me to see that 
he was as fat and rosy as heart could wish. 

‘‘Paw thinks the world of my husband, 
sir,” the mother continued, ‘‘and so does 
Mawmer; but not as much as they do of 
my Eben. That’s Paw’s name, you know. 
We called him after him. He told us to 
beg you tocome out when peaches get ripe, 
and he will be glad to see you. Les go,” 
she added to her husband. ‘‘ It willbe c Id 
for Eben to be out, before we get home. 
We are ever so much obliged to you, sir; 
and we only wish it had been sooner and 
ten times as much.” 

In triumphing over my wife, I told her, 
very justly, as I gave her the money, that I 
was by no means sorry I had tried Cole- 
ridge and—Patience. 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX, 





Tne so-called Creed of St. Athanasius, 
which the Church of England still retains, 
runs as follows: 

““ Whosoever will be saved before all 
things it is necessarv that he hold the Cath- 
olic Faith. Which Faith except every man 
do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt be shall perish everlastingly.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity is then given 
in its most difficult form: ‘‘The Father is 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost 
is God; and yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God,” etc., etc., etc. Ending this 
section with: ‘‘ He, therefore, that will be 
saved must thus think of the Trinitv.” 
“ Furthermore,” it declares, “it is neces- 
sary to everlasting salvation that he also 
believe rightly the [ncarnation of our Lord 
J:sus Christ.” It then goes on to set forth 
“the right faith” on this point, and that 
in its most intricate form, snd the whole 
concludes with: ‘‘This is the Catholic 
Faith, which except 2 man believe faith- 
fully he cannot be saved.” 

Many will feel that the Church of En- 
gland clergy are paid none too munificently, 
seeing that they all—the ‘‘ Broad Church” 
divines included, of course—are compelled 
to repeat this creed once every month dur- 
ing the year. True, there are some who 
will tell us that these ‘‘damnatory clauses” 
refer merely to those who ‘‘ willfully reject” 
the doctrines enumerated. But, if this be 
80, why specify the articles of the Trinity 
and Incarnation? Can a man be saved 
who willfully, presumptuously, and of dev- 
ilish preverseness refuses to receive any 
inspired declaration—say regarding the 
length of Og’s bedstead? If all this sym- 
bol teaches is that he who would be saved 
must not be unwilling to receive the truth, 
then it is a pompous emptiness, a declara- 
tion in swelling words of what no one will 
deny. 

It is very unfortunate that creeds, pre- 
tending as they do to declare the sense of 
Scripture, must always be accompanied 
with subsidiary declarations to set forth 
what they themselves mean. There is about 
as much discussion over the sense of creeds 
and confessions as over the Scriptures, 
whose meanings they pretend to declare. 
But the symbol before us must certainly be 
taken in the natural force of its words— 
viz., that all Unitarians and similar here- 
tics ‘‘ without doubt shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” We vot seldom hear from the pul- 
pit statements of substantially the same 
purport as this. But the most of us who 
readily accept the doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation would prefer not to speak 
quite so positively regarding those whose 
faith is less ample than ours. 

The Apostles before the crucifixion cer- 
tainly had no just idea of Jesus’s divinity. 
The fact that they used to volunteer to him 
their advice, as they did, shows that they 
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had no cenception of his being infinite in 
wisdom. And when he was crucified, they 
supposed that he was crushed us any man 
is crushed. They were incredulous when 
told that he had risen from the dead. They 
did not believe fully in ‘‘ the Incarnation”; 
and yet, had one of them died in that state, 
we do not believe that he would have been 


ost. 

The Old Testament saints had no definite 
conception of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement. Even with the New 
Testament before us, as a solution of its 
enigmas—with the antitype to explain the 
type—we often have to deal in rather 
forced interpretations to develop any very 
elaborate Christology from the Old Testa- 
ment. How much more vague to the men 
of the ancient time must have been those 
passages in Moses and the Prophets in which 
we think we find foreshadowings of New 
Testament doctrine. The creed of the Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets was very meager, 
indeed; and yet it was sufficient for their 
salvation. 

A heathen man of to-day, discovering a 
copy of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
might certainly find salvation through their 
lofty teachings; and yet he would gather 
from them no complete idea of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement. 

Andif a heathen man could find the way 
of life not only from the New, but also from 
the Old Testament, may he not even from 
the Older Testament of Nature spell out 
the gospel of his salvation? Surely, there 
isa gospel in Nature, whose scanty teach- 
ings, applied to the heart by the Holy Spirit, 

may be sufficient to lead one to eternal life. 
It is a cheering thought that not only in the 
bright sunlight of the New Testament, or 
the clear moonlight of the Old Testament, 
but even by the dim starlight of Nature 
multitudes of whom we think not may find 
their way to eternal jov on high. 

But many who admit that the Old Testa- 
ment saints were saved in an iynorance of 
New Testament déc'rines would yet deny 
the possibility of the salvation of the Jew 
of to-day or of the skeptic. For these, it 
is sqid, are pol. merely ignorant of Christ; 
they positively reject him. The assump- 
tion is that they are determined vot to be 
convinced «f the truth of Christianity; that 
their error is not merely of the head, but. 
of the heart; that there can be no such 
thing as an honest man’s rejecting the 
teachings of the New Testament, Is it 
possible, then, fora man to be willing to re- 
ceive the truth and still reject Christianity? 

Here is the Jew, to whom Christianity 
has been preached with fire and sword. 
He has heard of Christ in the crackling of 
the flames of his dwelling, in the dying 
groans of his sons brained beside his hearth - 
stone, in the screams of h's daughter strug- 
gling with pollution. Now, itis true that 
he ought not to be so illogical as to suppose 
these things are any essentin] parts of 
Christianity; and yet, may we not see how 
he could be willing to receive the Old Test- 
ament Messiah, and yet fail to recognize 
him in the God of the Christians? 

The skeptic, like the rest of us, finds diffi- 
culties in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the divine-human nature of Jesus. Ile 
may be very unreasonable and illogical to 
reject these doctrines because of these difli- 
culties; and yet, may he not reject them and 


Certainly, the errors of the skeptic and the 
Jew may be errors of the reason, and not of 
the intention. It is possible to class them 
also with those who are simply ignorant of 
the complete truth of God. 

There is no salvation except by Jesus 
Christ. But, as those dying in infancy are 
saved by him without having gained any 
knowledge of his person, so the ignorance 
of the heathen, Jew, and skeptic may not 
leave them beyond his saving grace. Ig- 
norance regarding the person of Christ 
does not do away with all possibility of 
salvation through Christ. 

There is an essential difference between 
the good and the bad. This even the heathen 
knows. Starting with this simple knowl- 
edge, he may be led by the Holy Spirit to 
love the good and abhor the bud. But 
whoso loves the good, he, in fact, loves God. 
Whoso loves righteousness, holiness, and 
fie rest of God’s attributes loves the per 
sonal God; at least, will love him as 8008 





as he beholds him. And whoso loves the 


still be an honest seeker after the truth? © 
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good is loved by God, and is already re- 
ceived into the Divine favor. 

The story of Jesus is given to a heathen 
man. The one presenting it tells him that 
the tale is not a veritable history, but mere- 
ly a romance. But that image of Jesus 
dwells in the man’s mind. It acts on his 
whole character. It becomes the inspira- 
tion and the guide of his whole life. Though 
Jesus is to him only an ideal, he still wor- 
ships that ideal and it becomes his fixed 
endeavor to conform his whole being to it. 
Surely, that man “‘believesin” Christ. He 
who loves the ideal Christ loves, in fact, the 
actual Christ, and willlove him in form as 
soon as he beholds bim as an actual person. 
If a man loves the elements which make 
up the character of Jesus, if he is ready 
to love the ideal Jesus, he is loved by the 
actual Jesus and will be saved eternally by 
him. He who “ believes in” the Godlike, 
and the Christlike, and the fruits of the 
Spirit, the same shall be saved by Father, 
Son, and Spirit, though he may fail to rec- 
ognize them as the impersonation of their 
attributes, 

If any one thinks the above statements 
too sweeping, let him ask himself what are 
those points of theological truth “ which 
except 2 man believe faithfully he cannot 
be saved,” and he will find no defensible 
position but that here given. 

Some may ask why we preach orthodoxy 
and send the Bible to the heathen, if men 
can be saved even in skepticism and heath- 
enism. It is for the same rexson that we 
preach to nominal believers in Christian 
lands who are ignorant on important points 
or are not living up to their light. But the 
more of Divine light and guidance we believe 
heretics and heathen to prossess, the more 
encouragement and incitement we have to 
preach orthodox doctrines at home and to 
push forward Christian missions in heathen 
lands. : 





OUR THEOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
THE INTELLECTUAL MOVE- 
MENT OF OUR TIMES. 


AN ADDRESS, 








BY THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 


ON TAKING THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 





WE talk of the rock of the truth on which 
we bave built our churches and helped to 
build the life of England. But there are voices 
much listened to that say: ‘* Why, your rock 
is a quicksand and is fast vanishing under 
your feet!’ [ magnify.as [can with entire 
honesty of heart, mine office as the chairman of 
such a spiritual feliowsbip as this, so free, so 
zealous, 80 progressive. But it is idle to mag- 
bify what we have done for England, or to 
prophesy what we shall do, if the ground is 
trembling and splitting beneath us and the 
whole system of thought and belief on which 
our churches rest is old, decaying, and vanish- 
ing away. It would be foolish to attempt to 
ignore that this is the judgment of some of 
the ablest intellectual leaders of our times, 
The school which has much of the ear of the 
world in these days makes sligit account of 
our beliefs and activities, as of thiugs tbat are 
passing away, soon to belong to the fossil 
past; while the young creative spirit, we are 
told, founds on the dicta of the sovereign intel- 
lect the basis of a new world. Much as the 
young, vivid, masterful Christianity once 
smiled down on the struggles of the dying 
paganism to hold its own in the conduct of 
man’s Jife and destiny, the iatellectual seers 
are now trying to smile down on Christianity. 
It has had its day, they say. But just as 

“ Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove 

Grew weak, for killing truth had glared on them,”’ 
60 the light of the knowledge of the structure 
of man and of alltbings has glared on our 
Gospel; and our Inspiration, Incarnation, 
Resurrection, Lmmortality are doomed to van- 
ish, while the earth spirit builds up a king- 
dom of which map is the “ Alpha and the 
Omega,” in their room. And we smile back 
floud cheering] and say : Many such seers have 
prophesied against us and many such killing 
rays have glared on us through all these ages. 
Again and agaio we have been relegated to the 
limbo of exhausted systems and worn-out 
superstitions ; but somehow we are here still 
[cheers], aye, and in goodly strength to-day 
[cheers]—vivid, vital, progressive as ever— 
and shall abide, with the dew of immortal 
youth upon our brow, teaching, blessing, and 
saving, till the final fire and beyond. (Cheers. ] 

We are just entering in England into the full 
possession of that inheritance of freedom 
which the Reformation won for us, and which 
at the close of the last century the Revolution 





claimed and bent to both noble and terrible 
use. The Reformation emancipated thought 
in principle. The appeal to Scripture and to 
reason broke the furmal yoke of authority ; 
but bow long formal may antedate real eman- 
cipations many a sad passage in the history of 
the world reveals. The authority of the Roman 
See was disposed of ; but in all Reformed coun- 
tries the leaders of the movement were in 
sore perplexity as to what kind of authority of 
a more liberal order should be established in 
its room. The kind of freedom which we 
claim. and which we are fond of dating from 
those days would have filled the men of those 
days with terror. Liberty in all civilized so- 
cieties is simply matter of degree. The per- 
fect Hberty can only subsist under the con- 
dition of submission to the one perfect 
JaW. «3 

The Reformers, wisely or unwisely, set up 
their interpretation of the divine oracles as 
some sure guide to men, in place of that abso- 
lute authority which they dethroned. And I be- 
lieve that it was the dread of this tendency, the 
tendency to create a theological dictatorship, 
which was at the root of the schism between 
Erasmus—who, like Goethe in the storm of the 
French Revolution, was the scholar pure and 
simple—and that movement which he had at 
first blessed, as the beginning of the emanct-¥¢ 
pation of the intellect and spirit of mankind ; 
this, and the secret consclousness of the 
moral difference between himself and Luther 
which he expressed in the keen sentence: 
“Yes; Erasmus can write, but Luther can 
burn,”? 

But the principle of freedom, once estab- 
lished, in time conquers its limitations, By 
sure steps, Which I have no time tu trace, the 
Reformation led on to the Revolution, whose 
Erasmus was Voltaire and whose Luther was 
Rousseau. And then the whole field of 
thought was thrown freely open tothe most 
daring and even impious steps. The great 
Frevch Revolution rang the chime of the new 
era in which we are now living and in which 
our children have yet to live, and it is a grave 
destiny. Not without prophetic meaning was 
that music jarred by shouts of frenzy and 
shrieks of death. There is stern and stormy 
work before Europe, depend upon it, before 
that greatest of social experiments which is 
impending, wherein the organized democracy 
will try what it can do to solve the problem of 
social salvation, at which kings, nobles, priests, 
and plutocrats have in succession tried their 
hand in vain, ends, as all other attempts of 
men to create the kingdom have ended, in 
distress and confusion, and man, emptied 
of his own hope, sets himself in earnest to 
work with the help of God. Why is the 
Apocalypse so sada vision? Whyis the air 
so torn by cries of combatants? Why ure the 
fields so red with blood? Why, but because 
the spiritual principles, whose history it por- 
trays, are ever crossed in their benign ministry 
by the passions and selfishness of mankind; 
because man will +trive in self-will to create 
that which only grows by the grace of Christ, 
and has to watch the wreck of his own enter- 
prises, in that sorrow and shame which are the 
medical ordinance of Heaven, until he sees, at 
length, that the enterprise is only possible by 
the fellow working of man and God. [Cheers.] 

In England the principles which the Frencb 
Revolution brought to the front (they were 
really born in England) have been working 
slowly through the solid order of our social 
system, and in these days we are feeling, I 
think, their full import with remarkable, not 
to say startling result. If the movement had 
been clearly articulate, [ doubt if it could have 
uttered its proclamation more plainly than in 
the phrase which Professor Clifford has formu- 
lated for us: ‘The kingdom of mdn is at 
hand.”? The kingdom of man is at hand! I 
confess that 1 was glad when I saw the words ; 
glad that, since the idea is so widely working, 
it should be formulated co sharply, and in a 
shape which places it in such clear antagonism 
to the Gospel proclamation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Mr. Ciifford has, at any rate, the 
courage of his convictions, and, little meaning 
it, has done us essential service. The bold, 
bald atheism which he has professed and the 
bare, dry desert whieh his materialism makes 
of life have startled and shocked not a few 
who were tempted to look with sympathy on a 
system which its advocates set forth with such 
jubilant confidence aud which seemed to prom- 
ise deliverance from what appeared to them 
the somewhat dreary theological pastures of the 
times. I believe that he, and men like him, are 
to be thanked for that very visible reaction 
against pure atheism and materialism which 
is tu be noted just now in some of the finest 
minds of the scientific school. And the form- 

ulary ‘‘The kingdom of man is at hand” 
expresses at once the one feature which is 
hopeful in the new school of the Agnostics, 
while by its sharp contrast with a well-known 
word of the Master it expresses the danger- 
ous, deadly antagonism of its central principle 
to all that promises liberty, progress, and bjess- 





ing to maukind, (Cheers, ) 





My general plan in fulfilling the duty of this 
chair is to say something on the relatfon of our 
theology to the intell-ctual movement of the 
times. And, in addressing myself to the sub- 
ject, let messy that [am not going to weary 
you with avy assault on the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. I think that we have made a great mis- 
take in our conduct of that controversy. The 
very best thing which we can do at present is 
to leave it entirely in the hands of the natural- 
ists. [Cheers.] I am weary of the shallow 
meddling with scientific argument, which we 
only partially understand, in our pulpits and 
on our. platforms, in jealous vindication of 
truths which no arguments from the side of 
Nature can successfully assail, [Cheers.] 
There can be no question that evolution fills a 
great space in the order of things within and 
around us. It is one of the great constructive 
ideas of the world ; and it is in entire accord 
with man’s nature and bistory that such ao 
idea should at first master the minds that re- 
ceive it and lead them to think that the one 
key to the order of all things bas been found 
at last. The strongest passion of man’s intel. 
lectual nature is his passion for unity. Ayain 
and again man has thougkt that he had found 
the one secret of the order of the world; but 
he sees that itis beyond him still. Most nat- 
ural fs it that men of power, having mastered 
this great idea, like other conquerors, should 
be mastered by it, and should try hard to make 
it solve all the problems of our phy-ical, iutel- 
lectual, and spiritual life. They are at work on 
this enterprise now, with sharp sarcasm on the 
propbets of the older wisdom who have at- 
tempted to stay their inquiry in limine, and to 
warn them off certain regions as forbidden 
ground, Let them work on. One thing may 
give us comfort: In eclence truth is sure to 
establish itself. These men are pre-eminently 
truth-seekers. [Cheers.] Nothing is so sacred 
to them as a fact; and no false or insufficient 
hypothesis canin the end, by any amount of 
effort or clamor, be made to stand in the scien- 
tific sphere. They seek to know the truth, and 
1, for one, hold them in high honor [cheers] as 
fellow-workers, though often in blind ways, with 
him who is the Truth. I feel very keen 
sympathy with Mr. Huxley’s indignation at 
the stupid virulence with which they are fre- 
quently assailed. [Cheers.] Let them work 
on and test their theories. From their own 
camp, as recently from Virchow, will come the 
warning when they are goloug too fast. In 
truth, there is much, very much to be done on 
both sides of the line—by the naturalist, on the 
one side, by the theologian, on the other— 
before the full harmony becomes possible. 
We shall have to modify our ideas about many 
things which we now think to be as sure as the 
poles; we shall have not to abandon, but to 
reread in the light of a new intelligence many 
passages of our Bibles; we shall have to rise 
to a larger and more Christian idea of what 
the Bible asserts itself to be and of the mis- 
sion which it was sent to accomplish in our 
world; but we shall not have to give up as 
effete or false one word of the everlasting 
Gospel. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” ‘And the Lord became flesh and 
dwelt among us.”” ‘*God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everbasting life.’ ‘‘ For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the worl, but 
that the world through him might be saved.” 
(Cheers ] We shall never have to give up one 
line of that. [Loud cheering.] 

Leaving, then, the truths of science to its 
scholars to explore more fully, [ conceru my- 
self with the moral side of the movement, as 
that which touches most. closely our theology. 
The idea which underiies much of the anti- 
Christian thiokiog of our times—‘ The king- 
dom of man is at hand’”’—is true, [ think, in a 
deeper sense than our humanists dream. The 
kingdom is at hand; the Kingdom of the Son 
of Man. [Coeers.] The kingdom must have a 
king. Nothing is more notable in this great 
intellectual movement than the determination 
to find, as Mr. Harrison says, “ the center of 
our religion and our philosophy in man and 
mao’s earth.” . . . 

Similarly, in the moral field, Utilitarianism 
starts from map. Out of the careful study of 
man’s constitution and tendencies it builds up 
its coralline’ moral system and develops a 
complete theory of man’s duty and destiny. 
All recognition of a higher mind, a revealed 
will of God, a scheme of life and duty shaped 
by the Divine Hand, a future for which that 
Hand is training and to which it is guidiog 
our race is coldly or contemptuously ignored. 
The humanist keeps, as he says, to the world of 
facts, and leaves to us the world ofdreams. But 
there are not wanting significant signs that 
men are beginning to find this region of fact a 
flat and dreary desert when unlit by gleams 
and unblessed by visitants which come down 
to it from a bigher sphere. 

But two things are notable in the present at- 
titude of the non-Christian schools. There is 
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characterized the age of the Revolution. Why ? 
Largely becau e Christianity no looger makes 
itself responsible for enormous political and 
social wrongs, which through the latter aves 
of Medieval Christendom made its enemies 
rage and blaspheme the most sacred name, 
And, further, the thinking and the aiming of 
man from the purely human basis lies marvel- 
ously in that very direction into which, from 
the first, Revelation has been seeking to guide 
his way. I will not stay to ask bow much of 
this guidance, unconsciously to the guides, 
comes from the light of Christianity, which is 
already in the air. I will accept it as the out- 
come of the human. It dces not at all aston- 
ish us that, asGod made the human, a thorough 
study of the human suggests the course of 
action which God in bis Word counsels bis 
child to pursue. We theologians are no mo- 
bopolists of truth, The kingdom which we 
preach is not in word; but in power. Very 
finely, I think, does one say on this point, 
speaking of the aspect which the controversy 
wore in his day : “I have nothing to learv from 
St. Simon or Hegel on the free development 
of all humanity as our vocation. Itis no pre- 
rogative of theirs to hold that the germ of this 
development is divine. They gain: othing by 
making it a divinity without a God [cheers], a 
Qeiov which is not @edc.—(*‘ The Range of 
Christianity,’ by A. J. Scott, M.A.) 

There are two great wronys which the Chris- 
tlanity of the Saviour has suffered at the 
bands of the Christianity of the Church. In 
the first place, its arrogant jadgments from ita 
narrow theological ground have tendedto set 
againet it, in all ages, the parties and the men 
who, in the secular sphere, had been inspired 
by the Divine passion of progress. It has been 
hard for them to believe that the God of the 
Church is the God of the world also; and 
now, as a fruit, the great Liberal movement in 
many Christian countries, and the vitrible 
Church, have suffered the saddest and most 
disastrous divorce. In the second place, there 
is the inhumanity of the Cburch—its cold, 
jealous, antithetic attitude toward what it calls 
the natural man and his doivgs, to that which 
grows inevitably out of the vature, constitu- 
ti-n, and conditions of our race. But that [ 
have a wholesome fear of editors before me 
and expect a rebuke for my prolixity, I would 
here indulge awhile in a theological argument, 
though I am but a poor theolovian. I think 
that we should be startled to see fully bow 
stMcmatically the Church, Roman and Re- 
‘Tormed, has transferred to the natural man, 
the man of nature, the vehement denuncia- 
tion with which St. Paul is never weary of 
visiting that most unnatural man, the monger 
of the works of the law in the Jewish Church. 
But in mercy to youl forbear. We have for 
ages been frowning on the human. The human 
is now taking its revevge. The Locarnation 
has been accepted and upheld as a doctrine witi 
admirable fidelity. It has been obecured and 
distorted as a fact—as the fact, the fact under- 
lying all human history avd ruliog all human 
development—by the policy of the Church 
through all the ages of Christendom until now, 

How swiftly, in the early ages, did the 
Saviour become the Judge—a rhape of terror, 
wiclding the thong and rattling the chains—in 
place of the man bowed by the burdeus and 
scarred by the thorns of life, who trod with 
tender, paternal steps earth’s tear stained 
pathways, taking the infirmities and bearing 
the sicknesses of the wretched ones who trav- 
eled by his side, gathering them to the bosom 
of the divine mercy, and leaving us an example 
that we should follow in bis steps. Then the 
priest had to invent a Virgin intercessor, as 
something gentler and more compassiovate 
than the Lord. ‘ Yes,’? we say, ‘‘the priest. 
There is the root of the whole mischief.”” And 
we wipe our Hips and thick that we are free. 
But the priest has to be accouated for. Whence 
came the sacerdotal idea? ‘‘ The prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and my peuple love to have it so.” Popu- 
lus vult decipi et decipitur, it has what it craves. 
{t finds the priest’s discipline less searching 
than the Master’s. Lovirg its siu, it shrinks 
from the Gospel. It readily exalts its ‘‘ direct- 
ors,’? who manage on easy terms its spiritual 
affairs, above Him who has but one cure for all 
man’s moral maladies and miseries. ‘* Deny 
thyself, and take up the cross and follow me.” 
And by our narrow views of the true develop- 
ment of the human, by our attitude toward 
‘the world,” by the kind of separation which 
we enjoin and enforce, the sins we sternly ex- 
clude, the sins we softly include, and by the 
measure in which we deny the Spirit by mag- 
nifying the forms and externals of the godly 
life, are working with the priest and are steal- 
ing the fruit of the Incarnation from the sob- 
bing, restless world around. We have lived to 
ourselves in our kingdom, as the Jews did, in- 
stead of throwing wide the gates of the Lord's 
Kingdom to the throngs of the great human 
race. 

But the true path of the ministry of the 
Church, loyal to truth, tender to man, is diff 
cult to find and to tread, How strait is th, 
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gate, how narrow is the way of the perfect life 
for men and for churches! The error, seeing 
what man is, has been in a measure inevitable. 
They are the rare natures who can grasp the 
trath of two great provinces and harmonize 
the pressure of two great movements at once. 
The Church has had to train and to fortify the 
spiritual life of man. The world, also led of 
God, has had to develop its secular life. The 
two blend in the progrees of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But few yrasp the ideas, laws, and 
relations of both. Manisdual. Earth is dual. 
Society is dual. Male and female, Jand and 
water, Church and state—the more it Is 
studied the more will it be seen that one idea, 
one formetive principle runs through them 9), 
The fact that the two will not sce that they are 
the dual form of the one, but will struggle to- 

- gether like Rebekah’s twins, is the chronic 
agony of Christian society. [Caeers.] So the 
Chureh, having the truth to guard and a 
divine law to proclaim, has made herself a 
fortress, and has preached her Gospel from the 
outside, and not from the inside, of the great 
world of men. Hence the correspondent atti- 
tude of society, which generates on both cides 
no small measure of distrust, antipathy, jeal- 
ousy, and alas! evil speaking. A generation 
to which the Church offers mainly a theolog- 
ical creed or an ecclesiastical discipline, instead 
of a Gospel, is sorely tempted to answer: We 
can dispeuse with your Gospel. We are suffi- 
cieut to ourselves, aud so is our world. 

Theology now has long been dominant, and 
has toa very considerable extent presented 
ideas of God and of his ways—the sacerdotal 
on the one hand, the high Calvinist on the 
other—which men find to be incredible. ‘ The 
bumanist’’ bas’ taken now up the question, and 
declares that he can solve iton his own ground 
and in his own way. The winds of wild specu- 
Jation are unloosed and the storm is on us, 
And now, as in another celebrated storm, 

* Insequitur clamorque virum, stridorque rudentum.” 
There is shouting enough of men and griding 
enough of cables in all our ecclesiastical sbips. 
But ours, surely, were we but wise and willing 
fa trust ourselves on the great ocean of free- 
«, om, should most easily outride the storm. 
a4 Cheers. | 
9 And now we may usefully, perbaps, inquir3 
for a moment what should be our attitude with 
regard to this movement, which threatens to 
rob us of all that is dearto us and to shatter 
the very rock underneath our feet. I believe 
that 

1. It becomes us to rejoice in the elevated 
tone of the ideas and the aims of the school 
which affects to disdain us. We seek not our 
own glory, but his glory that sent us. Be con- 
tent to be ignored, if the things to which you 
are sent to bear witness are honored among 
men. Be sure that in the long run all high 
aim and effort must seek belp from the High- 
est; and that the men who are searching for 
truth, contending for honesty, righteousness, 
and purity, are, though in ways they know not, 
bringing Christ nearer to the heart of mankind, 
[Cheers. ] 

2. Rejoice if the careful study of man’s 
nature, needs, and tendencies makes men see 
that eelfishness destroys, while wise self- 
devotion edifies souls, families, and states. 
Much of the moral truth which is so precious to 
us has been the gift of Revelation, and has 
been commended, not always wise and tenderly, 
by the authority of the Church to mankind. 
Be glad if the authority is sustained. Do not 
fear that it will be supplanted by a close study 
of man’s nature, literature, and history. The 
right study of man and nature must lead in 
the end to the same conclusions as the right 
study of the Word of God. 

3. Above all, learn the lesson of the crisis. 
Bring more humanity into your Gospel. Hold 
fast the truth of the Incarnation ; but see that 
you make the life of it a power in your dealing 
with men. Remember that most of the great 
movements which have shaken society during 
this century have been in the direction of the 
Christian aspiration for human progress and 
perfection. The Nouveau Christianisme of St. 
Simon—a doctrine which fascinated such men 
as Heine, Chevalier Péreire, Leroux, Bazard, 
and Enfantin, and which women like Madame 
Von Varnhagen and Geetbe’s Bettina regarded 
with a wistful longing, as the promise of some 
pew benediction to the toiling and suffering 
poor—took its stand on the apparent failure 
of the Gospel to do what it had promised for 
the wretched masses of mankind. The “ Ré- 
habilitation de la Chair," with all the excesses 
to which it inevitably led, was at first a pure 
aud earnest doctrine, like that of Epicurus. 
It was the great human protest against that 
degradation of the flesh and all the natural 
beauty and joy of life which was the hateful 
legacy of asceticism to the world. Nor can 
you understand that recent omixous Socialist 
Conference in Germany unless you know 
how thoroughly the Christian faith has 
been made a province of the political 
bureau. There, as Heine, with his keen 
insight, proclaimed, all who have any 
radical political complaintTagainst the state 
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are at the same time thrown into collision with 
Christianity. The truth which they hate and 
denounce is what the stern hand of authority 
has imposed and pressed down. The episode 
of the missionary, ‘of whom the Conference 
spoke gently, ‘‘as he was actuated by human 
motives,” is to me a very touching one. It re- 
veals the method by which this great flock will 
at last be led back tothe fold. Ah! brethren, 
look at the mass of weltering misery in our 
great cities, look at the manners and morals of 
our peasavtry, and read the picture of the 
reign of Christ in the 72d psalm! Be sure 
that there will be no end of wild and passionate 
efforts to humanize your Christianity; or, if 
that refuses to accomplish itself, to thrust it 
aside and work boldly from the human basis, 
in its room, while that contrast endures. We 
may hold our Pan-Anglican Synods, our Con- 
gregational Unions, our Wesleyan Conferences, 
in noble and stately sanctuaries, with incense 
of self-gratulation and music of song. But, 
just as the Roman world was in deadly danger 
of dying of the vice and misery of slavery, 
when Christianity saved it, so in these days 
society is in deadly danger of dying of the 
vice and wickedness which fester in the slums 
and lairs where multitudes of our brethren 
herd like the beasts. And Christianity must 
save it again, otherwise than by meetings, or 
it must abdicate its royal supremucy as a re: 
ligion and sit mowing with the ghosts of the 
vanished Paganisms in the shades. [Loud 
cheeriug.] I thank God for that response. 
Not that I doubted it. [Cheers.] Till we 
gird ourselves to the work, we shall see many 
and many a futile movement to take the work 
out of our hands. Futile in one sense, for the 
“love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
is the one saving power for souls and for states; 
but not quite futile in another sense, for, at 
any rate, they keep the dread problem sternly 
before the face of the Church and of mankind. 

The humanists are helping us, though in 
ways of which they little dream. They are 
compelling the inclusion of the wide sphere 
of humanity in the interest, the effort, and the 
hope of the Church. Much that from our 
point of view may be profoundly false and 
sad may be really a step toward light and 
truth for many to whom the light is quite dim 
and the truth quite unreal, When I read 
Rénan’s “‘ Life of Jesus,’’ much as it saddens 
me, 1 said to myself: Here, at any rafe, is a 
living man portrayed—a living, breathing form 
and force of incomparable quality, which has to 
be accounted for ; and this may be a revelation 
to some who, in Roman Catholic countries, 
have come to look on Christ asa kind of lay 
figure, dressed and posed and moved by 
priests. [Cheers.] Anda book like ‘ Philo- 
Christus,’’ though it lets slip rather than de- 
spises much thatis precious to us as the afr and 
the sunlight, and though it reveals most strik- 
ingly the absolutely impassable gulf between 
the Gospels and the ablest attempt of man in his 
own strength to portray and to account for the 
life of our Lord, yet keeps the question of the 
vital, spiritual power of the Gospel clearly be- 
fore the mind’s eye, and works earnestly at the 
problem from the psychological side; from 
which will issue, I think, in time, a clearer 
knowledgeand a firmer grasp of thetruth. . . . 

Rest, then, and work for God in the belief 
that the Word of the Lord who created man is 
in such profound and exquisite harmony with 
his nature, constitution, and needs that all his 
roaming and questioning in search of the truth 
must bring him back in the end to the truth 
as it is in Jesus, as alone able to feed his aching 
hunger and to slake the maddening thirst of 
his heart. I haveno ultimate fear. Nothing can 
supplant our Gospel. We may easily be supplant- 
ed; all organizations may easly be supplanted, 
and other and nobler ministries may stand up 
in their room ; but one thing is absolutely sure 
—that every scheme of man which puts itself 
into competition with the Gospel as a means 
of helping, blessing, and saving the world 
shall share the doom which a poet, who was 
no lover of the Christianity of his day, propb- 
esied of Islam: 


“The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set, 
While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
The Cross leads generations on.” 


[Cheers.] Thus much about our position the- 
ologically with relation to some of the most 
menacing movements around us. But how 
about ourselves? How far are we sound and 
heart-whole within? . . . 

There are some among us, as in all churches 
—we may easily overestimate their number, 
while we would de full justice to the ability, 
earnestness, and yearning desire for a fuller, 
deeper, purer life in the Church than that 
which they see around them— whose teaching, 
as it seems to us, tends (I say no more) to die- 
charge the Gospel of that power which it de- 
rives from the revelation of the mind of God to 
the mind of man in the Scripture [cheering]; 
from the descent of God into the human iv the 
person and work of the Incarnate Word; from 
the witness of his life as ‘God manifest in the 
flesh” ; from the power of his death as the one 





sacrifice for sins, and from the ascent of the 
human by his resurrection, ascension, and 
reign, through which we are to follow Him, to 
the presence and the likeness of the Father 
through eternity. [Loud cheering.] It is 
easy, unhappily, in these days to contract 
habits of thought which Jay hold but lightly 
on the great historic facts of the Gospel, while 
attaching the highest importance to the ideas 
avd influences of which we believe it to be the 
spring. In other words, the transposition of 
religion from the objective to the subjective 
key is a process which isin full play around 
us and easily draws minds of «a certain temper 
into its train. There are those who attach no 
meaning which appears to us to be substantial, 


having its ground in God, to such words as In- 


spiration, Incarnation, Resurrection, and Im- 
mortality, who yet express some amazement 
if we ask them: What is there left, then, of 
even the shell of a Gospel? They answer, and 
no doubt with entire honesty: There are left 
very beautiful, elevating, stimulating, sancti- 
fying ideas ; ideas which will work out in time 
what may be regarded as the salvation of the 
human race. But they have to learn that man 
never has been, never will be, never can be 
saved by ideas, as Athens has taught us 
[cheers]. It is the eolid substance of divine 
fact which is behind the ideas [cheers]; it is 
the vitul power of God, of which that fact is 
the conductor, which sanctifies and eaves. The 
Gospel is not a noble and beautiful speculation 
about God, about life, about duty. The Gospel 
is the tale of what the God who made the 
world has in his own living person done and 
suffered for the world. [Cheering.] Here is 
the firm, strong, broad basis of Christian com- 
munton. [Cheers.] A commuvion which has 
feeble hold on the truth which God has given 
to upite and compact mankind has in it the 
principle of decay and the prophesy of dissolu- 
tion, and can only iu the end mock the hopes 
of all longing hearts. . . . 


Certain brethren, who do not present them- 
selves to urge their claim within this Union, 
hold a meeting, and demand that religious 
commupion shall be regarded as independent 
of theological views. Let them demand it. 
The demand brings them no nearer to and re- 
moves them no further from our pulpits or 
our hearts. Menmay demand anything. If a 
spirit of dangerous laxity existed as to a ques- 
tionable demand, it would be time enough to 
take action. I entirely deny the dangerous 
laxity here. No demand which can be mide, 
on the ove hand, and no resolutions which can 
be passed, on the other, will in the least cripple 
our liberty of action as churches or as minis- 
ters in giving large and loving extension to our 
fellowships where vital sympathy demands it, 
or in refusing it where, under cover of specious 
phrases, we feel that there is radical difference 
within. My conviction is very strong that we 
have attached altogether too much importance 
to the Leicester Conference as regards the con- 
dition and tendencies of our ministry ; and 
that we ought, following a well-known prece- 
dent, *‘to be quiet’? and to go on with our 
work, 

As to the question whether the Independ- 
ents are an Evangelical body, it seems to me 
that there is but one mode of solving it—by 
being Evangelical. . . . It is our life which 
speaks for us, and our life alone. We bave no 
authoritative document which determines it. 
We have no sharp line beyond which a man or 
a church must be cut off. We dare not formu- 
late one. It would be treason to the word and 
spirit of our King. Butnot the less strong aud 
sacred is the inward bond of loyalty to the Gos- 
pel which binds us; none the less do those who 
forsake the Gospel cut themselves off from 
all that is vital in our communion and what 
glow and vigor there may be in our life. We 
can trust to the testimony of our life and of our 
history, and spare our protestations, Brethren, 
is it come to this, that the Independents, who 
suffered in theic childhood a long agony for the 
Gospel ; who fought in their young manhood a 
stern battle for the Gospel; who held the Gos- 
pel as in an ark through the weary night of 
the Nonconformist Exodus; whose great 
preacher stood shoulder to shoulder with Wes- 
ley through that glorious Evangelical revival ; 
whose churches have been for geverations the 
very foci of Evangelical influence ; and whose 
mivisters are at this moment among the ablest 
and most successful preachers of the Gospel in 
our land—is it come to this, that we, of all the 
great Evangelical churches, must pray the 
world to believe that we are loyal to the Gos- 
pel and must hearten our faith by repeating 
eur creed? No, brethren. Do not think so 
meanly of yourselves in the matter of your loy- 
alty to the truth as it is in Jesus. Be sure that, 
if this resolution would be passed in this As- 
sembly byan overwhelming majority, there is 
no need to passit. You are saying the same 
thing, and the world hears you, in a hundred 
nobier and more effectual ways. Think of the 
touching preface to the Savoy Declaration, 
which notes how our churches, “launched 
singly and sailing apart and alone on the vast 
ocean of those tempestuousftimes, and ex- 
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posed to every wind of doctrine, under no 
other conduct than that of the Word and the 
Spirit,” had been kept faithful. Cannot we 
trust the same Spirit to pilot us through the 
stormy times that are upon ug? “Oh! we of 
little faith, wherefore shall we doubt ?”’ 

I confess that I look with great anxiety on 
the influences which are working op the 
minds of our young people and which we 
must meet by a larger, stronger, more real, 
and more effectual] Gospel. But I am struck 
everywhere by the bead which our ministers 
make against these influences, the fidelity with 
which the great mass of them hold fast the 
form of sound words, while striving and pray- 
ing to make them a power. I should feel that 
I was shaming our ministry by allowing that 
it was necessary to pass such a resolution as 
this. Declarations, confessions are valuable 
documents when men know little of each other 
beyond a narrow circle and when the means of 
communication and manifestation are weak 
and few. They mean nothing now. The 
world knows all about us. Our churches are 
open everywhere ; our ministers are expressing 
themselves in a hundred ways. If the light of 
the Gospel is bright and clear in our teaching 
and living, it cannot be hid in these days, 
You may spare your declarations, If it be not 
bright and clear, neither can that be hid. Your 
declaration is nothing worth, . . . 

On the question of religious communion we 
have heard enough, perhaps more than enough, 
of late. I will not reopen the discussion. I 
sympathize profoundly, as do most of my 
brethren round me, with that demand for the 
fuller manifestation of the truth in life which 
is one of the keys to this movement. I venture 
to say that, if we can let the life of Christ be 
seen as the great power of God in our life and 
the life of our churches, we shall find a wonder- 
ful reversion to Orthodoxy in many of those 
whose language and tendencies now fill us 
with distrust and alarm. No doctrine about 
Christ can unite men, It is Christ io us, 
Christ in the Church, who is the bond of unity, 
drawing men and holding them together. If 
they were to get mainly words, on the oue 
side, and gleams and movements of life, on the 
other, they would leave the words and gather 
to the life, however dim and fitful might be its 
manifestations. We must show them a 
stronger, fuller life, aud we shall soon bring 
them back to our foid. I think, too, that the 
more thoughtful among us would recognize 
that in the conditions of these times it is much 
more difficult to trace the working of doctrinal 
influences and to measure a man by his creed 
than it was even a generation ago. The influ- 
ences of great doctrinal truths flow into men 
in these days by many unknown channels, 
Many a heretic is a better Christian than he 
thinks at heart. A larger hope about men, a 
discernment of vital unities underlying grave, 
intellectual, or, formal diversities, and a con- 
sequent widening of the bounds, not weaken- 
ing of the basis, of our Christian fellowship 
are prcssed upon us by the spirit of the times, 
and we may as well think to resist it as to beat 
back the tides. But none the less are we put 
in trust of the Gospel, and are bound not only 
to believe, but to profess it and to make 
it tbe basis of our influence and work. 
A communion which leads us to find less 
meaning than of old in the words ‘‘ Hereby 
know we love, in that he hath laid down his 
life for us’? must, we know, in the long run, 
be a delusion, a mockery, and a snare. We 
talk of widening or narrowing the basis ; but 
the basis is made for us, [Cheers.] ‘* Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Ohrist.”” Whatwe can widen and what 
needs widening is our vision of the depth and 
range of his influence over human hearts. We 
seek, all of us, | hope, to be in communion 
with the mind and spirit of Christ, wherever 
we find it; and nothing shall binder us from 
taking it to our hearts. Butthe mind of Christ, 
with which we seek to commune, is the mind 
of him ‘who, being in the form of God, regarded 
not as robbery his equality with God, but emptied 
himself by taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men; and, being found in 
habit as aman, he humbled himself by becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” 
A Christ who has become a doctrine of self- 
sacrifice can but be the basis of a fellowship 
which has its end, and soon. Men are eager to 
commune on the basis of ideas. It is a stern 
rebuke to us for havivg left our Church life 50 

bare of vivifying ideas. But it is the fact be- 
hind the idea which is the cell of the vivifying 
force. I believe that it needed all that the Cross 
and Passion, the Death and Burial, the Resur- 
rection and Ascension include to furnich the 
lifting power which set man’s life on the spirit- 
ual level, with its face up to Heaven avd God, 
and to make his history a glorious progress. 
am equally convinced that no meaner power 
cau keep him there; and I have no faith in 
the ultimate outcome of any communion 
which regards as secondary conditious the 4 
carnation and the redemptive work of Chris 
Jesus, my Lord. |Cheering.] . 
This ame has much to do with the im 
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patience of noble Christian hearts over the 
sectarian divisions of Christendom, which seem 
tous, perhaps, more than they seem to Heaven, 
to rend the seamless robe of our Lord. We 
know the sectarian ultimatum. A man and his 
wife on the Scotch mountains could find no 
Church pure enough for their fellowship. 
‘* Well, Janet,” said a mivister to the wife, ‘I 
suppose that you and Jamie are the only mem- 
bers of Christ’s true Kirk left in Scotland.”’ 
‘Weel, I’m nae that clear about Jamie,” 
was the cautious answer. Well that is 
sad enough; but, to speak frankly, that 
is not the sadde* thing in the life of churches. 
At least, I would rather havea sectin every 
village, in which the members could speak out 
with their whole heart and be sure of the 
sympathy of a little band of their fellows, than 
I would have a wide communion, calling itself 
a Church, in which Ritualist, Evangelical, and 
Rationalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian, would 
be listened to with equal composure and 
where souls could fall asleep with equal com- 
fort under them all. [Cheers.] That is the 
deadliest mischief in churches, The most jeal- 
ous sectarianism will issue in time in a nobler, 
freer unity than that. It is the vertebrate form 
of Christianity that I care for—‘‘the body with 
joints and bands, fitly framed together.’”’” The 
world has nothing to hope from churches that 
reduce toa clammy, colorless pulp the great 
facts and truths of the catholic faith. What. 
God has said and done is the rock which up- 
bears the Christian life. God keep us from 
quitting the firm foundation of his Word and 
promises for the shifting sands of human spec- 
ulation and the vanishing mirage of human 
hope. 

I have been trying to realize the position of 
a minister of a church which tries to gather 
those who believe in the God-man, those who 
believe in a quasi-divine man, those who be- 
lieve in a mere man into its fellowsbip, and to 
bring their belief to bear as a Gospel on the 
sinful, suffering world around. I do not en- 
large upon it. It seemsto me that, if he has 
avy heart of belief left io him, it must be one 
of the saddest positions under the sun. 

Iam now one of the elders. I know not 
how long I may be able to lift up my voice for 
Christ to my fellow-men. But, were it my last 
word, I think that I would plead, with all the 
intense earnestness which this poor heart can 
cherish, or this poor tongue express, with my 
brethren, not only in our own pale(here they 
are few, indeed), who, noble, earnest, aspiring 
men as I know many of them to be, seem yet 
bent on diecharging the Bible of every element 
which makesits Word a gospel, and Christ of 
every pulse of power to uplift, redeem, and 
save. It was the tale of Jesus and the Res- 
urrection which created Christendom. It is 
the old, the everlasting Gospel, which has in- 
spired its effort, kindled {ts aspiration, and 
elevated its hope from that day till now. Pause, 
I beseech you—pause, before you set your- 
selves finally to a course which in the end must 
murder the bope of the world. You have 
brought wita you, out of your old beliefs, in- 
fluences which are invaluable to your higher 
life, and which make you cling with a strange 
tenacity, which I for one cannot speak of with- 
out reverence, to the old altars ; for you know 
that the light and the fire of God are there, 
Cut your Church off from the beliefs which 
have made your life, and where is the bread of 
your children? Where will be their strength 
for duty, their joy in sorrow, their ardor in 
ministry, their youth in age, their life in death ? 
You leave them, alas! to feed on the tasteless 
ashes of the ever-appearing, ever changing, 
ever-vanishing notions of man’s limited and 
fallible intelligence ; you leave them in the end 
to pine and to madden for the living bread, the 
bread of God which came down from Heaven, 
and which slone can satisfy the hunger of the 
spirit ; and God grant that in the end they may 
not have to cry, in the frenzy of their despair, 
to the only God that is left to them, when the 
intellectual process is complete, to let the 
curtain fall swiftly and end the tragedy of life 
forever. 

And we, who aretempted to say The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord are we; we, who repeat the 
Evangelical Creed with round and f.ll intona- 
tion, and cry ‘‘ The Gospel—the old, old, Gos- 
pel!—is the power of God unto salvation’”— 
with equal earnestness would I ask myself and 
you: Where is the power? Isit inthe words? 
“Oh! we have lived long in the alms-basket of 
words!” We cling with strong tenacity to the 
Incarnation. What do we mean by it? Is it 
the statement which we are clinging to, or the 
thing; the life of God in man, in us? The 
eternal life was manifested; the great power 
of God wrought iu the world; the Man, who 
was ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,” made hearts 
to glow, and souls to kindle, and sins to wither, 
and sadness to gladden, as he moved on bis 
path of utter self-sacrifice, doiag not his own 
will, but the Father’s which sent him ; counting 
hunger, stripes, wounds, and death mere acci- 
dents of the moment, while the Life that 
Nved in God held, on its benign and con- 
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quering way. Men gathered to him with 
passionate earnestness; they loved him 
with a fond and -proud devotion; they 
took his life into their hearts, aud went 
everywhere abroad, swaying men’s souls as & 
magnet-steel dust, and bringing a world into 
willing, joyful captivity to their King. 

But it was the life that didit. There were a 
hundred and twenty poor men and women in 
an upper chamber in Jerusalem with that life 
in their hearts; and the New Testament, the 
Church, and Christendom were all there. 
Where is the life now? We preach, alas! a 
too easy and comfortable Gospel. We make 
too much (I fear, in a worldly sense) the best 
of both worlds. We sing about the Cross ; but 
we take care to ease it where it hurts us, and 
are always masters of the temptation to be on 
the safe and comfortable side in the deep 
questions which touch the uplifting and the® 
salvation of the great masses who clurg so 
wistfully around Christ. Brethren, need we 
wonder that men donot gather to us and to 
our churches, as they gathered to the Lord? 
You want to reclaim erring brethren; you 
want to recall wanderers to the fold. Show 
them a light they cannot but turn to; show 
them a hand they cannot but cling to; show 
them a life they cannot but gather to. It is the 
one Divine way, the only way which we [nde- 
pendents should trust, of reclaiming, restor- 
ing, and enchurching men. 

We talk much of the Spirit. We are bound 
to talk of him. If he be not with us, we are 
naught. Is there a Holy Spirit ruling our 
freedom, and working by our freedom to his 
own large and far-reaching ends? Ah! breth- 
ren, let us trust him! let us trust him! And, 
instead of running at the first sign of peril to 
our man-made fences, which age after age has 
tried and found useless, let one long cry go up 
from our hearts, from our churches, that the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Quickener 
would come once more to make us bis tem- 
ples, and scatter our terrors by unveiling the 
hold which his yearning love through Christ 
bas taken on us and on mankind. 

I know that the signs of the times are om- 
jnous. Thestormis onus. A certain shud- 
dering terror paralyzes all animate things, and 
things inanimate moan and shriek in concert, 
when a great tempest is gathering in the 
sky. When the hurricane rages and maddens 
around, whea rocks are rent and trees uptorn, 
when earth and sky are wrapt in wreaths of 
furious rain, man too shrinks and shudders. 
It seems as if a malignant, Almighty demon 
were making a wreck of life and a desert of 
the world. Bot soon he lifts bis trembling 
head, 98 the storm sobs in the distance. The 
cloud-wrack scatters, and golden gleams glint 
along the deluged ground, The flowers lift 
their dainty heads to greet the returning sun- 
light; the birds trill their joy-notes in the 
tender brightness of the sky. There are 
wrecks and confusions around, which are the 
calamities ofthe moment; but all the beauty 
and splendor of creation have been spared. 
Soon the sun floods with his radiance a purer, 
fresher, gladder world. And why? Because 
the Lord is on high above the waters and the 
thunders. They all move tothe gesture of an 
infinitely wise, tender, and compassionste 
hand, And now the tempest is raging around us 
a time of searching for us and for our churches 
is come. One thing and but one thing can 
brace us to meet it with that calm constancy 
which our fathers carried through manv.a 
wilder storm than this: the firm assurance that 
Christ is King and will be King, and that he 
sees the means, though earth or hell oppose, 
of ruling all that threatens the destruction, to 
the glorious enlarzement ad advancement of 
his kingdom, dnd of gathering the children of 
the great human household to the Father’s 
home and joy on high. 

You have heard, many of you, the great 
Fribourg organ, and the tempest of sound 
which it rolls upon the air. Do you recall, 
amid the shrieking of the wind and the rattling 
of the thunder, the Jash of the rain and the 
more awful sweep of the avalanche that buries 
a village under its pall, the sweet, soft chime 
of the church-bells amid the turmoil clear, 
pure, glad, as angel voices in the hight? It 
falls on the strained ear with infinite sugges- 
tions of hope and consolation; it lifts the 
shuddering heart to regions where storms ‘are 
silent and celestial harmonies break like the 
riopling waves of a summer sea around the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. Through all 
the confusion and terror of the storm that ig 
glooming around us [{ seem to hear some echo 
of that eoft, sweet chime: “‘ UNTO Us A CHILD 
IS BORN, UNTO US A 8ON IS GIVEN, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON HIS SHOULDER.” 
So runs the music, and my beart is uplifted 
with a great joy and triumph as I catch those 
clear, glad notes amid the shock of conflicts 
and the strife of tongues which are raging in 
this lower sphere; for I know that it is the 
prelude of that triumpbant strain, which will 
one day burst, musical as the voice of many 
waters, terrible as the voice of many thunders, 
in a great flood of harmony. around the ever- 
lasting throne: “THE KINGDOMS OF THIS 
WORLD ARE BECOME THE KINGDOMS OF OUR 


Gop AND OF .HIS CHRIST. HaLtEetvsay! 
Hatiecvsan | Tue Lorp Gop oamipoText 
REIGNETH,”’ [Loud cheers.] 








Science. 


ASTRONOMERS are discussing the results of 
the Transit of Venus contact observations with 
a good deal of spirit, but apparently not much 
unanimity or profit. Last autumn the Astron- 
omer Royal published his result, deduced from 
the English telescopic observations, assigning 
for the solar parallax the value 8°.76—consid- 
erably smaller than had been expected. Evy- 
erything depends upon the interpretation put 
upon the descriptions of the phenomena given 
by the observers; and here there is room for 
great difference of opinion, as is evident from 
the criticisms which have since appeared upon 
Airy’s paper. In the last number of the 
Monthly Notices, Stone, of the Cape of Good 
Hope Observatory, publishes a discussion of 
the very same observations used by Airy, and 
deduces a parallax of 8".88,. In the same num- 
ber of the same journal Capt. Tupman, using 
still the same observations, but with the addi 
tion of those made in India and Australia, ob- 
tains a parallax of 8".81. At the Academy of 
Sciences in Washington Dr, Peters also read a 
paper discussing Airy’s result. He showed 
that'there was a great deal which must be con- 
sidered as doubtful and arbitrary in Airy’s 
treatment of the observations; and, further- 
more, that, although Airy’s result best satisfied 
the observations, yet that a very consider- 
ably different result would suit them al- 
most as well. From which it follows that 
observations of the sort employed in the in- 
vestigation are not capable of giving the de- 
sired result with any very great certainty. 
This uowelcome conclusion as to the value of 
contact observations (agreeing entirely with 
the expectations of Leverrier and of most of. 
our American astronomers) quite justifies the 
importance assigned to photographic opera- 
tions by our parties. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the photographs will do any 
better; and it is understood that there is J 
ground for anxiety in this respect also, If 
they turn out poorly, we shall all have to ad- 
mit the correctness of Leverrier’s opinion who 
asserted that other methods of determining 
the sun’s parallax were superior to apy transit 
observations and, therefore, declined to have 
anything to do with them. Professor New- 
comb, in commenting upon Dr. Peter’s paper, 
expressed himself as considering that experi- 
mental determinations of the velocity of light 
would give the best result ; and, further, that, 
from all his present means of judging, he was 
disposed to think that the true value of the 
solar parallax would be found not to differ 
much from 8*.80, and as regards this matter 
his opinion is probably worth more than that 
of any other man living. 





....The transit of Mercury was very exten- 
sively and, on the whole, successfully observed 
at almost all the astronomical stations in the 
country. The day was fair (or, at least, not 
stormy) through pretty much the whole coun- 
try ; but there were flying clouds and an un- 
steady atmosphere at many places, which 
greatly iuterfered with observation. So far 
as heard from, the results are all confirmatory 
of Leverrier’s estimate of the motion of Mer- 
cury’s perihelion. The first contact occurred 
almost exactly at the predicted time (at Prince- 
ton it was just 9 seconds slow, if we use the data 
of the “American Almanac”’; but 4 seconds 
fast if we use the formule given by Hind in a 
recent number of Nature and deduced directly 
from Leverrier’s tables), while the last con- 
tact was about 2 minutes earlier than the com- 
puted time. The middle of the transit was a 
minute too early and its duration two minutes 
shorter than predicted, showing that the planet 
passed a little further north than was expect- 
ed. No physical phenomena of any import- 
ance were detected and no satellite was found, 
Many measurements of the planet’s diameter 
were made at different observatories, but the 
results have not yet been published. A pre- 
limioary reduction of those made at Prince- 
ton indicates that the diameter given in the 
“American Almanac” needs to be diminished 
about 1-48. 


..+-La Science pour Tous says that M. Duchar. 
tre presented recently to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris a paper by M. Prillieux on 
the dark spots which appear on the skin of 
apples and other fruits, giving the results of 
observations as to whether or not these and the 
cracking of fruits were due or not to parasitic 
fungi. He finds that tnere is “‘ unique” proof 
that disease is due to the presence of a fungus, 
which not only penetrates the epiderm, but also 
the solid tissue of the fruit. The fungus at- 
tacks the leaves and branches, as well as the 
fruit, and tous travels by means of propagation 
by grafts. And this is the chief reason why it 
often seems to be confined to one variety of 
fruit. The name of the small fungus is Clado- 
sporium dentriticum of Wallroth. M. Duchartre 
pays a compliment to the address to the Pomo- 
jogical Association at Chicago, in 1875, by Mr. 
Thos. Meehan, of Philadelphia, and contends 
that the observations there noted correspoud 
with the recent researches of M. Prillieux, and 
which J app he says, that on both sides of the 
Atlantic ‘ 


‘microscopic fungi elearly explain 
these morbid appearances.’’ 
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Personalities, 


Mr. Epwarp Krna@, writing to The Evening 
Post, of this city, gives us a little gossip about 
American notabilities at Paris, after this fash- 
fon: ‘Society in the American colony, which 
has received a vast accession from every cor- 
ner of the Union, is unusually gay. Gen. 
Grant will remain some six or eight weeks, and 
will be offered many entertainments. The re- 
tirement of General Torbet, our consul-gen- 
eral here for a number of years, is one of 
the misfortunes of a rotary civil service. 
The General has been deservedly popular 
here ; but, if anything could compensate for 
his departure, it would be tbe arrival of so 
sterling a man as General Fairchild. The 
consulate here is no sinecure, either in a com- 
mercial or social sense. General Noyes (our 
new minister) has already shown a praise- 
worthy disposition to be a social envoy and 
has given several elegant entertainments. The 
number of American celebrities at present here 
is 80 great that it would be madness to attempt 
their enumeration. Governor McCormick and 
his staff work very persistently, and we shall 
yet have some important triumphs to register 
for the United States.’’ The European steam- 
ers continue to leave with full passenger-lists, 
most of them, probably, visitors to the Expo- 
sition. 





....Mr. Peter Cooper was elghty-seven years 
old Febuary 12th. Hebas spent most of his life 
in New York; built his glue factory in Williams- 
burg thirty years ago; became interested in 
the working classes fifty years ago; erected 
Cooper Union in their interests; has never 
been affected by panics during sixty years of 
business life, becayse he has not depended on 
the banks; and advises young men to owe no- 
body anything but good will. So says Mr. 
Cooper himself, 


...-Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, the Norwegian 
novelist and now professor at Cornell Univers- 
ity, becomes something more than a naturalized 
citizen by taking an American wife. We shall 
number him hereafter among our own liter’ ry 
men. Mr. Boyesen was born in Norway, 
1848, his father being an officer in the Norwe 
gian army and his mother the daughter « 
Judge Hjorth, a man of prominence in bis coun- 
try. 

...»President Porter, of Yale, got an inside 
glimpse of the political machine while at 
Washington, the other day, attending a Smith- 
sonian meeting. The House having just passed 
the Potter investigating resolution, Dr. Porter 
asked a Democratic member the real meaning 
of the new move, and came away satisfied that 
it was ‘‘simply a bit of political management 
to make capital for the next campaign.” 


.-eeThe late Mrs. Emma Willard, the well- 
known teacher, had but one child, Mr. John 
H. Willard, whose wife has been for many 
years the principal of the Troy (N. Y.) Female 
Seminary. Miss Willard, one of the new 
editors of the Chicago Jost, is, accordingly , 
not a daughter of Mrs. Emma W., as recently 
stated in this column, 

...» When England goes to war, Lord Napier 
will lead the First Army Corps, and Sir Alfred 
Horsford the Second ; and this is as far as the 
higher appointments have gone. There are 
ninety-three other generals on the list. 


...-Adelina Patti has lately had the highest 
compliment paid to her at Boulogna accorded 
to any opera singer since Malibran, the Phil- 
harmonic Academy of that town having in- 
scribed her name in the Golden Book. 


...-President Hayes attended the closing 
exercises at Hampton Institute, on the 23d, 
showed much interest in the progress of the 
colored students, and made a pleasant speech 
on the occasion. 


...-It is expected that Wesleyan University 
will get half a million dollars from the estate of 
the late Mr. H. J. Baker, of New York. A 
happy windfall to a college that needs it much. 


...-Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, will goto Europe this summer, with his 
family, intending to remain a year, and publish 
a new Sanskrit grammar while there. 


.... Rev. Joseph Cook delivered his two lec- 
tures “Life or Mechanism, Which?’’ and 
“Toes Death End All?” in Cincinnati last 
week, and to good audiences. 


...-Horatio Séymour and Roseoe Conkling 
are to be among the orators at the approaching 
commencement of Madison University, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

....Appearances now are that, between the 
efforts of Gortschakoff and Schouvaloff, this 
will prove the “‘ off’ year for an Auglo-Russian 
war. 

...-Professor A. 8. Packard, Jr., of Salem, 
has been chosen to fill the chair of natural 
science and geology at Brown University, 


....Chief-Justice Waite will hold Circuit 
Court in Vermont for Judge Hunt, whose heal’ 
is poor, 
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Missions, 

Tue Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety bas the charve of the Wesleyan missions 
in Aus'ralasia and Polyne-ia. It is under a 
kind of protectorite of the general Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and is dependent upon it 
for a small amount of funds, but works for the 


most pait as a distinct organization, Of the 
cost of administering the missions during 1876, 
amounting to £13,905, the colonies raised 
£5,656 and the missions £7,796, leaving only 
about £453 to be paid by the mi sionary com- 
mittee in London, The reporcs made at the 
anniversary of the Society, beld in February 


last, meution the supply of the schools of the 
Frieudly Islands with trained teachers, the 
completion of model scools at Nukualdfa, in 
those islands, and the forwardness of the 
buildings for a ‘ladies’ coll ge.”? These 
islands have really ceased to be missionary 
ground, aud the work there is chiefly one of 
supervision and consolidation. The work in 
Samoa is backward, in consequence of the po- 
litical strife which prevails in the islands, In 
Fiji no one is received as av accredited mem- 
ber who has not been at least twelve months 
on trial, and is not able to read the Scriptures, 
if able to learn. More than three thousand 
persons have been added to the Church there 
during the year. Among the deceased minis- 
ters is Jaeli Buli, whose life isa bistory. He 
was a Tougan by birth, and according to his 
obituary ‘*‘ was convinced of sin under a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. John Thomas, and 
was led to Jesus by listening to a recital of his 
religious experience by the Rev. Peter Turner. 
Immediately on his conversion Jaeli began to 
proclaim Christ to bis countrymen, In 1837 
the degraded condition of Fiji was made known 
in Tonga, and he gladly accepted au appoint- 
ment in that land of darkness and cruelty, 
For forty years Jaeli Buli labored in various 
parts of Fiji with a devotion, zeal, and pru- 
dence which won for him the coofidence and 
luve both of missiovarivs and natives.” 


....The Roman Catholics do not intend to be 
far behind the Protestants in establishing mis- 
sions in Ceuvtral Africa. They have been put- 
ting forth extraordivary efforts, through the 
Society of African Missions of Lyons, Frauce, in 
Nortbern and Southera Africa, sending out 
many new missionaries in the past year, while 
founding new missions and re enforcing old 
ones. The Society has been entertaining the 
hope of soon being able to enter Central 
Africa. By the aid of the French Government 
it has been made possible to carry out this plan 
much souner than was expected. The French 
Chambers bave made an appropriation of $20,- 
000 for the establishment of a mi-sion at Lakes 
Victoria and Tanganyika. Nive missionaries 
woo have seen service in Northera Africa will 
sail for Zanzibar from Alyicrs, with the Abbe 
Debaize, who has been commissioned by the 
French Government to cross the continent at 
that point. The Abbé expects to occupy three 
years in the journey. It is evidently the policy 
of the Cathv lies to cover the whole continent 
with mis-ions. From the north the mission 
area 8 being gradually advanc-d toward the in- 
terior; while in the south missionary work, 
which has hitherto bad the Orange and Vaal 
Rivers as its northern boundary, is to be ex- 
tended as far north as the Zambesi. 


-..-In the rapid breaking up of old systems 
and religions now going on in Japan it is to be 
feared that icfidelity may to a large extent sup- 
plant Buddhism and indifferentism. Mr. J. T, 
Gaulick, in a letter from Kioto, expresses con- 
cero on this point. He rays: 

**It becomes more and more evident that the 
strongest opoonent to Chrt-tranity in Japan 
will not be Buddbism, but materialism; not 
the religions and superstitions of old Japan, 
but the +keptici m of modern Europe. The 
faith of the people to their o/d religions is giv- 
ing wey gradually and, though the strong 
fraternities of pri-sts and a large conservative 
element amovg the common people will befor 
atime resolutely arrayed agatost any change of 
religi us optr ins, their utmost endeavors can- 
not stay tbe ide I: becomes every day more 
appare’t thatthe vatural hesert of progressive 
Japan ts the eager disciple of rationalistic and 
materlalisiic E.rope. We find proofs of this 
first ip the bigver schools, where tne young 
men are reading with avidity the works of 
Jobo 8 uart Mil, Herber Spencer, and Draper, 
and iu most instances acceptiag their crudest 
statements withous dissent. Most of the 
young men gathered in these schools pride 
themselves on their freedom from the restraints 
both of religion aod of morality, aud fortify 
their minds in this course by the teachings of 
these favorite authors. Agaiv, some of the 
hewspapers of Japan are giving more or less 
distinct expression to sentiments hostile to re- 
ligion, drawn from similar sources.” 


-++sWhen Mr, Neesima returaoed to Japan, 
two years ago, as a missionary of the American 
Board, he went at once ona brief visit to bis 
native place, Annaka, and proclaimed the 
Gospel. The people showed much interest in 
the new religion, and made a request for a 
preacher to remain among and teach them. A 
student was subsequently sent there, who deep- 
ened the impression Neesima had mage; and 
when the latter paid bis next visit to his old 
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home, in March last, he was able to baptize 
thirty bellevers—seveoteen m les and thirteeu 
females—whom he organized into a ceburch. 
The new cburch hws thus far borne all its own 
expenses, taking a pride in so doing. They 
went to pay for a preacher and are collecting 
fuads for this purpose, 


The Hunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 9th. 


DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN.—Dan. VI, 
14—23. 











Notes.—‘‘ Labored till the going down of the 
sun.”’—Very likely it was Daniel’s morcing 
prayer which they had obs+rved ; in which case 
the king would have had all day in which to 
consider how he might deliver Daniel, whether 
by pardoning him or contriving some pretense 
by woich his offense would not come within 
the edict he had thoughtlessly made.——— 
** Assembled unto the king.’’—They seem to have 
had ready access to him from their rank. 
* No decree may be changed,’’—That is, the king, 
when he makes a decree, must execute it. 
This is a fixed custom, they said, and if law is 
not executed it will cease to have respect. 
** Den of lions.”,—Apparently a broad pit 
in the ground. How covered or surrounded is 
not clear.———"* He will deliver thee.’’—Better, 
May he deliver thee. “A stone was 
brought.""—Very likely a stone made for the 
purpose. “ Sealed it with his own signet,” — 
The signet was probably a cylinder, as large 
round as the floger and not quite as long, 
with a hole lengthwise through the middle, to 
put a string or stick through, and engraved on 
the outside with the king’s name and figures 
of his gods. The kiog and his nobles rolled 
their signets over in some clay (they did not 
have sealing wax) put over the joint of the 
stone, 80 that neither the king nor the nobles 
could remove tbe stone without the others’ 
knowledge. “ Instruments of music,.”— 
Probably a mistranslation for concubines. 
———"' Servant of the Living God.”—This seems 
to be the name which Daniel has applied to his 
God. Itis not implied that the king recog- 
nized Jehovah as the only God.—— Hath 
sent his angel."’—Not necessarily visibly. 

Instruction.—When a person has done wrong, 
and thereby injured anybody, the least he can 
do is to be “ sore displeased ’’ with himself and 
to try hard to get him out of the difficulty. He 
must clearly acknowledge his own fault. Noth- 
ingis more characteristic of a right minded man 
than that he is frank with himself ; that he does 
not try to hide and excuse his own faults to 
himself. Nobody can repent and nobody is 
likely to improve who will not clearly see bis 
errors and be sorry for them. He must then 
try hard to rectify them. Perhaps he has been 
blamed by a teacher for not getting his lesson 
at school; perhaps by a parent for failure in 
some work. He must not excuse the fault, but 
correct it as speedily as possible, or prove him- 
self worse thau this heathen king. 

A law ought to be right, aod then ought to 
be sacred, If it is wrong, it cannot be a duty 
to obey it; but the one who breaks it must ex- 
pect the penalty. Thus it was io this country 
when we had the wicked Fugitive Slave Law. 
Mavy people di-obeyed it ; but they understood 
that they did it under risk of punishment. 
For, if laws are not obeyed, those who dis- 
obey them must suffer. I[t is a sad thing to 
have laws made of no effect by pardons or by 
slackness of execution. Much more should 
good laws be executed. In the case of laws 
against liquor-selling much evil and contempt 
of law has followed from their non-execution ; 
and it is the duty of all good, law-abiding citt- 
zens to follow up the officers of law, even as 
these satraps followed up Darius, and insist 
that the law must take its course. 

Even those who are not themselves Cari:- 
tians yet very generally have a sort of fuith in 
Christianity. Tue kiog expressed the hope to 
Daniel that his God would deliver bim. He 
arose early and went to the deo, and asked 
if Daniel’s God had been able to preserve him, 
Even so now the fruits of Christianity are such 
that those who are not themselves Christians, 
and who feel, perhaps, a delight in hearing 
how churchmembers are caught in crimes, yet 
do feel in their heart a respect for Christianity 
aod an assurance of the power and faithfulness 
of God. 

Daniel was saved “ because he believed in his 
God.”’ Tais is sometbing more than what we 
imply in the word belief. It implies that he 
was faithful to his God. He served him witha 


full heart. He tried to do his duty to bis God. 
He believed io the Living God, and that there 
was no other God to be covsidered in the com- 
parison with him. Here is tbe illustration of 
our duty. We must be faithful toGod. We 
must ask what he would have us do, aud then 
determine to doit, without fear or favor. 
There is no other God but him. All those 
powers of which we may be afraid—the powers 
of mep, the influences abvut us—toey are all 
nothing in comparison with God. They can do 
notbing against God. If we trust him, we may 
be thrown into lions’ dens; but we shall come 
off unscathed, for God is on our side, 




















School and College. 


ENGLIsH spelling reformers bave just held 
a convention in Loudon to forward their object, 
which is supported by so respectable a body as 
the school-board of that city. The latter 
passed a resolution in 1876 “that a great dif- 
ficulty is placed in the way of education by 
our preseut method of spelling, and that it is 
highly desirable that the government should 
be moved to issue a royal commission for con- 
sideriog the best manner of reforming and 
simplifying it’’; and the convention appointed 
a delegation to urge the matter upon the gov- 
ernment, Prof. A. H. Sayce, of the chair of 
philology at Oxford, presided, and among the 
members were Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, 
H, Sweet, Esq., president of the Pnilological 
Society, and many others. They discussed the 
points relating to the ‘‘loss of time caused by 
the current spelling ’’; the ‘‘ violence done to 
etymology By present spelling’’; and that 
‘¢government sauction is indispensable to in- 
troduce an amended syetem of spelling.” 
Those who advocate the system here will be 
interested in what Professor Sayce said in his 
opening address, a part of which was as fol- 
lows: 


‘English spelling has become what Mr. Car- 
lyle calls a ‘sham’; and a mind bred upon 
sbams is apt to forget what truth meaus. . 
What the philogist wants to dois to trace the 
changes undergone by sounds in the course of 
generations; avd this is just what the present. 
Englisn spelling prevents him from doipg. En- 
glish, for maoy reasons, is a most valuable lan- 
guage for the philological {oquirer ; it is, more- 
over, that with which we are best acquainted ; 
and yet it has been rendered well-nigh useless 
for the purposes of philogical instruction by 
the mode of spelling in which it is supposed to 
be conveyed. But, more than this, the current 
spelling effectually dissociates spoken and 
written speech ; and it creates the belief that 
language consists of a certain number of un- 
meaning symbols in black and white, not of 
living and significant sounds. This dissocia- 
tion of tbe language of the eye from the lan- 
guage of the ear reacts most prejudicially upon 
the practical acquisition of a fureign tongue. 
Where the constant tendency of a boy’s edu- 
cation has been to teach him that sound and 
symbol have nothing in common, it is inevita- 
ble that he will find ao immense difficulty in 
learning to speak a foreign language whicn he 
is able to read; and that it will require long 
and careful efforts to prevent his translating 
the sounds he hears into written symbols be- 
fore he understands them. . . . A system 
of writing which is not ideographic ought to 





_aim in the first place at representing as accu- 


rately as possible the souuds of the language, 
and that is the last thiug which our spelling 
can be said to do. 

“Jt is not even historical. Were it so, that 
would afford some claim upon our considera- 
tiou and make it of some value to the scien- 
tific pniloiogist. Our spelling io its preseut 
form simply represents tne tradition of cer- 
tain printing-presses, and it is iu the conserva- 
tism of the printers that we shail fiud our chicf 
enemy. Our best hope comes from America, 
There are two ciasses in America interested in 
tne cause of spelling reform, both of whom 
have coosideravie influeuce in the country. 
Ooe of these consists uf men like Protessur 
Whituey and other memvers of the Philol-g- 
ical Associations; who have gre@t weigut win 
the educated portion of their couotrymen. 
The other ciass consists of tue Germans set- 
tied in America, woo complain of ue time aud 
voy | Wwasied % their culidien iu learning to 
read Englich. Phouetic spelling, ouce esian- 
lished 10 America, Would svover or later make 
its Way iuto Eugiand aiso.”’ 


...eToe number of children of school age in 
Soutn Carolina reported last year was: white, 
83,813; colored, 144,315. Of these 46,444 
white and 55,592 colored attended schoul. 
The number of free puvlic schools is 2,483, 
Teachers employed, 2,674, of wuom 949 are 
colored. Tue average levgth of time tuat the 
schools have been in session is three months; 
and the average monthly wages paid to teach- 
ers (eXclusive ofthe city of Charleston) is: to 
maies, $28.82; to females, $26.87. From the 
Peabody Fund tbe state’s allowance is but 
$4,000. 

...-Commencement week at Yale, June 23d 
—27tn. At Oberiin, June 9.b—12th, insiead 
of in August, as heretufore. Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, June 18h. Polytechnic Ino- 
stitute, Brooklyn, June 19th, when the degrees 
will be conferred by Hon. Geo, William Curtis, 
lt is stated that at Williams the com- 
mencement orations this year will all be on one 
subject—France ; each oration treating of some 
particular phase of the subject. Com- 
mencement week at Wells College, Aurora, N. 
Y., June 16th—19th, 


..-.The trustees of Williston Seminary, East 
Hampton, Mass., vote to retain Principal 
Whiton, and elect Mr. J. H. Sawyer, an old and 
valued teacher in the school, his first assist- 
ant. The pupils and many of the friends of 
the school are said to be dissatisfied with the 
arrangement, as not going tothe root cf the 
recent troubles, 

















...-At the recent conference of head mis- 
tresses and others engaged or interested in the 
higher education of women in Enogland the 
question whether Latin should be taught gen- 
erally, as the basis of instruction, in higher 
schools for girls was discussed, and decided in 
the affirmative by an overwhelming majority. 
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BAPTIST. 
BELKNAP, A., died recently, at East Lyme 
Conn ? 
“ore, C. M.,, Richville, called to Canton, 


CHILD, I.. Conneaut, O., removes to Frews- 
burg, N. 

COLLINS, D. B., Preston Hollow, called to 
Richmoudvilie, N.Y. 

COO MBS, I. W., accepts call to Rumney, N. H, 

DUNN, A., removes from Newbury to Brvok- 
field, Mass. 

GUMBARI, A., ord. and inst. at Park ch., 
Stateu Islaud, N. Y. ; 

KENNARD, J. Spencer, inst. over Central 
Square ch., Ea-t Boston, Mass. 

LE ROY, A., called to Boonville, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, G. W., ord. recently, at Rich- 
mond, It). 

SANBORN, J.L., called to Watertown, Me. 

SARGENT, O. C., Delhi, N. Y., called to Jew- 
ett City, Conn. 

SHEAR, C. B., removes from Nashville to 
Galesburg, Micb. 

STEVENS, L. C., East Brookfield, Mass., re- 
signs. 

TAYLOR, Ora J., ord. at Ludlow, Vt. 

TRENNEMAN, J., called to Clarkson, Mich. 

VAN SLYKE, F. M., ord. and inst. at Pilgrim 
cbh., New York. 

WARD, Ross, removes from Central City to 
Bowlder, Col. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ne GeorGE H., accepts call to Fairport, 


— Tuomas, called to Parkville, 

DYER, E. Porter, closes his engagement at 
Hanson, Mass, 

ECOB, James H , Augusta, Me., sailssoon on a 
trip to Europe, 

FASSETT, J., Hartland, accepts call to Gene- 
see, Wis. 

FOSS, G. A., Chichester, N. H., will supply 
Pawlet, Vt 

FRANCIS, D. W., called to Cedar Springs, 
Mich. 

GAYLORD, J. F., will close his pastorate at 
Manistee, Mich,, July 1st. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., New Haven, Mich., resigns. 

HUNT, Warp I., Richmond and Columbus, 
resigns, to go to Alma, Mich. 

JEWELL, GeorGE C., serves as acting pastor 
at Eliogton and Clear Creek, N. Y. 

KENDALL, 8. C., Williamsburg, accepts call 
to Leominster, Mass. 

LIBBY, Isaac H., ord. pastor of Chatham and 
Stow, le 

—— Myron A., supplies Fair Haven, 

t. 


PALMER, FREDERIC, Revere, Mass., resigns. 
— C. H., closes bis labors, at Peru, 
t. 


SEAGRAVE, JAMEs C., Haverhill, accepts call 
to Otis, Mass. 

SEXTON, W. C., Perry Center, called to Ban- 
gor, N.Y. 

SLACK, H. L., Chester, Vt., takes asix-months 
trip to Europe. 

SULLIVAN, AnpReEw J., ord. at Hebron, Conn. 

SUTHERLAND, Wm. L., Bath, Me., licensed 
to preach. ° 

SWITZER, C. J., Weston, accepts call to West 
Townshend, Vt. 

WALTERS, T. W., called to Oak Hill, O. 

WAPKINS, D. F., accepts call to Mateo, Cal. 

— J. C., Wheaton, called to Lisbon, 

i. 


WELLS, J. D., called to Litchfield, Mich. 


FREE BAPTIST. 
BALDWIN, Joun H., Salem and Beur Creek, 
ind., reigns. 
=, JouN, accepts call to Amesbury, 
ars. 
GOWEN, L. W., removes from N. Parsons- 
field to Portland, Me. 
JONES, A., Boltouville and Scott, Wis., re- 
tigus, 
SIMONTON, A. M., accepts call to Pleasant 
Piain, O. 
TUFTS, J. F., accepts call to Providence, Ind 


PRESBYTERIAN, ~ 

BEATTIE, R. J., removes from Spencer to 
Charlotte, N. Y. 

BELL, 8. HENRY, inst. at Port Carbon, Penn. 

DILL, J. W., ord. at Elliota, Mion. 

GIBSON, R.P., Middletown, Penn., sails for 
European tour, 

MENDENHALL Hartan H., inst. over Sixth 

* ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MOORE, Grorce F., inst. at Zanesville, O. 

RIDEOUT, J.8., rides out to the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the summer, his address being 
South Pueblo, Col. 

ROBINSON, Cuarues E., PD. D., inst. over 
First co., Rucnester, N. Y. 

UPSON, Anson J., Albany, N. Y., gravted sev- 
eral months’ vacation fur tour of Europe. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ALLEN, DanieL N., removes from Greeley, 
Col., to Richfield Springs, N. 
BUEL, CLarEnce, Dresden, Germany, returns 
to this country. 
CHETWOOD, F. B, becomes assistant rector 
of Christ ch., Etizabeth, N. J. 
COOK, Wiii1aM H., Keeseville, N. Y., resigns. 
PHILLIPS, J. W., Lockport, N. Y. resigzos, 
aud goes to Springfield, ill., temporarily. 
VAN DE WATER, G. R , accepts call to Q, ster 
Bay, N. Y. 
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zebbles 


AMERICANS are a great deal like potato- 
pags. They will go to Paris green. 


...-Politeness is like an alr-cushion, There 
may be nothing solid in it, but it eases jolts 
wonderfully. 


....** Will you name the bones of the head ?” 
«“J’ye got ’em all in my head, Professor ; but I 
can’t give them.’’ 


.... We sometimes hear of public men taking 
care of their friends ; but Sitting Bull knoweth 
how to take hair of his enemies. 


...»Why don’t Russia organize a regiment 
to be armed with guns which are supposed not 
to be loaded? They would do terrible execu- 
tion.” 

...-The best thing about ghosts was said by 
Coleridge, when asked by a lady if he believed 
inthem. ‘*No, madam, [ have seen too many 
‘of them to believe in them.” 


...* Your dog, what does he want here ?”’ in- 
quired a dry goods dealer of a customer, whose 
big Newfoundland was upsetting things gener- 
ally. ‘*Muzzlin,” was the answer. 


...-A musical critic says of an expert lady 
pianist that her touch has a weight of twelve 
pounds ; but a mischievous little son of her’s 
says it weighs 240 pounds when he’s done any- 
thing naughty. 


..e'* Beggars can’t be choosers,” says an 
old adage. But a beggar got into a hallway 
the other day and chose from the hat-rack 
forthwith three hats, one umbrella, and the 
best overcoat. 


...-A boy with a patch on his knee can’t be 
hired to go on an errand tothe next house; 
but he will follow a band-wagon all over 
town, and never realize that he isn’t dressed 
io broadcloth. 


....‘f Aurons-vous du poisson?’’ asked the 
gentlemanly waiter at a Parisinn cafe of an 
American commissioner. ‘‘ We,’ said he, 
nonchalantly—‘‘ We, garsop. Donny moy du 
cat-poysong, se voo play!’ 


...-A scientific map, who has had an inter- 
view with an orang-outang, expresses this 
opinion: ‘If in the course of evolution he 
ever was on the route to make a man of him- 
self, he switched the track long ago.”’ 


...“ And now, young gentlemen, which of 
you can tell me the name of the greatest of 
the planets—the champion planet, so to speak 
—of our solarsystem?’’ ‘I can, sir. It’s Sat- 
uro.” “And how is that, pray?” ‘“ Why, 
because he carries the belt.’? 


..-‘‘I6 the dodo extinct?’’ asks an ex- 
change. Any one who has carefully studied 
the fowl on the rear of our new ninety-cent 
dollur is prepared to affirm that, while the dodo 
as a bird may have been extinct for ages, its 
photograph is still extant and is in active cir- 
culation. * 


..e» Young Housekeeper.—‘ I'm afraid those 
soles I bought of you yesterday were not 
fresh. My husband said they were not nice at 
all.’ Fisherman.—*‘ Well, marm, that be your 
fault. It bean’t mine. I’ve off-red ’em yer 
every day this week; and you might a’ ’ad ’em 
’0 Monday, if you'd a loiked!” 


+»+e"* That’s the organ,’’ said the mother to 
her little child, who was at cburch for the first 
time. ‘‘ The organ? But where is the monkey, 
mother?”? asked the child. Then, when the 
latest air from the latest opera rolled through 
the building, the mother whispered, as she 
looked at the organist: ‘‘I can see him, dear; 
but you can’t.” 


+e» ‘Hafl, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, 

hail!” 

Tbus quoth the poet, and his prayer 
prevailed, 

For scarcely had he tuned his lyre to 
sing 

Before the weather altered and it 
hailed. 


---‘* Habit’? is hard to overcome. If you 
take off the first letter, it does not change ‘a 
bit.” If you take off another, you still have a 
“bit” left. If you take off still another, the 
Whole of ‘‘it’’ remains. If you take off an- 
Other, it is not “‘t’’ totally used up. All of 
Which goes to show that, if you wish to be rid 
ofa “habit,” you must throw It off altogether. 


+++» ‘Martha, does thee love me?” asked a 
Quaker youth of one at whose shrine his 
heart’s holiest feelings had been offered up. 
“Why, Seth,” answered she, “we are com- 
mended to love one another; are we not?” 

Ab! Martha, but does thee regard me with the 
feeling the world calls love?” ‘I hardly 
know what to tell thee, Seth. I have greatly 
feared that my heart is an erring one. I have 
tried to bestow my love on all ; but I may have 
Sometimes thought, perhaps, that thee was 
Setting rather more than thy share,” 





, THE INDEPENDENT 
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Hews of the Week. 


Cotnt ScHOUVALOFF, Russian minister to 
England, has returned to London from his 
special trip to St. Petersburg, and brings assur- 
ances that Russia is willing to meet England’s 
views. He has had an interview with Lord 
Salisbury, but its purport has not been pub- 
lisbed. It seems to be certain, however, that 
some good understanding between the two pow- 
ers has been arrived at, and thatthe proposed 
European Congress will now be held and the 
Turco-Russian treaty be made a subject of dis- 
cussion. But it does not appear that Russia 
will necessarily alter its stipulations, should the 
Congress demand alterations. The London 
Standard says of Schouvaloff’s preliminary 
{nterview: ‘‘ Nothing is settled; but, unless 
very untoward accidents intervene, the Con- 
gress will meet, and it will be found that the 
elements of an agreement have been reached. 
The Czar has made many concessions. Al- 
though many difficulties must be surmounted, 
we are justified in saying that, if the present 
temper of the Russian cabinet continues, we 
may reasonably anticipate a pacific arrange- 
ment.’’ Gen. Todleben has been forbidden to 
make any attempt to surprise Constantinople. 





.---A commission appointed to organize a 
celebration in-honor of Voltaire during the 
Paris Exhibition has decided to put an abstract 
of Voltaire’s philosophical, moral, and social 
ideas io a cheap volume of one thousand 
pages, to be spread broadcast throughout 
France. Bishop Dupanloup has asked the gov- 
ernment to prosecute the publishers; but it 
claims that it has no right to interfere, espe- 
cially as Voltaire’s writings have been for years 
io circulation. 


....FIRES.—At Clarksville, Texas, on the 22d 
inst., destroying nineteen business houses. 
Loss, $150,000. At Hartford, on the 24th 
fost., a silk factory on Market Street was 
burned. A falling wall crushed three firemen 
and injured others.———At Parkersburg, W. 
Va., fourteen dwellings were destroyed on the 
2Ath inst., the fire starting from a reckless use 
of coal-oil. 





...-The Democratic National Committee not 
only approves the Potter investigation resolu- 
tion, but has refused to declare that no attack 
upon the President’s title is intended. Repre- 
sentative Harrison (Dem.) of Illinois, made an 
effort last week to have a contrary declaration 
made by the Democrats in the House; but 
without success. 


....Consul Bridgeland, at Havre, reports to 
the State Department at Washington that there 
is a growivg demand for American provisions 
in France and that a large trade could be de- 
veloped. American fresh beef is already im 
ported there in considerable quantities. 


...-Tbe tornado which swept around Mad- 
ison, Wis., on the 24th destroyed much prop- 
erty and several lives. At one place two val- 
uable horses in a pasture were taken up 100 
feet in the air, carried fifty rods, and instantly 
killed by being dashed to the earth. 


..--In view of the English cotton weavers’ 
strikes, Liverpool merchants have ordered 
their American cotton to Bombay, where it is 
intended to commence the manufacture of 
shirtings and other cloths in India. Cotton 
passes into India free of duty. 


....-The grand jury io New York have ar- 
dered bills of indictment against the Health 
Commissioners and Board of Aldermen for 
alleged neglect of duty in not suppressing 
bone boiling factories and other establishments 
producing poisonous odors. 


...-Tbhe Pennsylvania Democrats nominate 
Andrew H. Dill for governor, Jobn Fertig for 
lieutenant-governor, H. P. Ross for supreme 
judge, and J. Simpson Africa for secretary of 
internal affairs. 


....Efghteen persons were drowned in Grand 
River, at Galt, Ontario, on the 22d inst., while 
on a pleasure excursion. The steamer became 
unmanageable and capsized over a dam. 


...-The Vermont Republicans have nomi 
nated Col. Redfield Proctor, of Rutland, for 
governor; E. P. Colton, of Irasburg, lieut.- 
governor ; John A. Page, treasurer. 


...-The Stewart ‘‘Woman’s Hotel’ in this 
city, which opened with good prospects, not 
long since, proves a failure, and it is proposed 
to turn it into a general hotel. 


...-The transfer of the Indian Bureau from 
the Interior tothe War Department is added as 
an amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill, 
now pendiog in the House. 


...-General Gordon, of Georgia, is to deliver 
the oration at the decoration of the graves of 
the Confederate dead at Frederick, Md., in 
June. 


...-Alexander H. Stephens proposes to run 


for Congress again in the Augusta (Ga.) dis- 
trict and has so told his friends, 








_ THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE movement against the President’s 
title has gathered strength and volume 
since my last letter; and thousands who 
then could not believe that there was any 
purpose seriously to question the Presi 
dent’s legal right to the Presidency now 
concede that a large class of Democrats 
mean just that thing and little else. There 
have been great changes of opinion on this 
point within a week, and among Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats. For instance, 
Secretary Sherman a week or ten days ago 
thought that the investigation meant sim- 
ply ‘‘campaigno thunder’; but he now is 
convinced that the few men who ure really 
at the bottom of the movement, those who 
are in possession of its secrets, mean mis- 
chief, mean revolution. The majority of 
Democrats do not go so far as this. Their 
position was well described by a member of 
the National Democratic Committee, which 
has been in session here during the week. 
Said he: ‘‘ We have no present purpose of 
questioning the President’s title; but we 
cannot say now what we may do if the in- 
vestigation, should prove the frauds we 
charge.” That is the situation exactly of 
the Democracy in Congress. ‘It pushes the 
investigation and waits to see what it will 
prove. If Mr. Sherman and Mr. Noyes 
can be impeached, it will be done; if Presi- 
dent Hayes is badly implicated, he will be 
impeached; if gross frauds are clearly 
proved and public opinion will warrant it, 
some plan will be devised to oust Hayes 
and Wheeler. This is the scheme, so far as 
it has been shaped at present. Only a 
few leaders have got so far that they are 
determined on revolution; but I fully be- 
lieve that not less than fifty Democrats in 
Congress are clearly resolved on extreme 
measures. They fear 1880, and think it 
wiser to seize the Government now, and then, 
by the use of the vast machinery in their 
hands, they will hope to carry the election 
in 1880. It should not be forgotten that 
the Democrats really have both branches of 
Congress now. There is little doubt that 
the votes of Patterson aud Conover could be 
had for any scheme to put Mr. Hayes out. 
I have not a doubt of it and that the Dem- 
ocrats know it. 

There is one humiliating fact in regard 
to this vile scheme to reopen the presi- 
dential controversy, and it is this: there 
are Republicans who have encouraged it 
and are partially responsible for it—Repub- 
licans who hate the Administration so bil- 
terly that they are willing to convulse the 
country with excitement and risk a revo 
lution in order to punish the President and 
certain members of his Cabinet. Some of 
these gentlemen have furnished material 
for the assault on the President; while 
others have stood off at a safe distance and 
encouraged the conspirators. I could name 
the men, but it willdo no good. Probably 
in the course of the investigation some of 
these traitorous Republicans will be un- 
covered. Mr. Snerman believes that in his 
case there is a deliberate conspiracy to in- 
jure him; and he promises to expose it and 
punish those engaged init. I believe he 
suspects two or three Republicans among 
a number of Democrats; and it is to be 
hoped that all will be exposed. It is bad 
enough for a Democrat to be a revolu- 
tionist; but the crime is far more heinous in 
a Republican. 

The House Democrats are having an un- 
pleasant time with the Army Bill. Mr. 
Hewitt brought in a bill for the reduction 
of the army to 20,000; but so far he has 
been beaten in the house of his friends. A 
majority so far insists on the old number 
of 25,000 and resists all attempis at reduc- 
tion. The Senate is more strongly opposed 
to reduction, and I think it is quite safe to 
say that no bill reducing the present force 
of the army will pass this Congress 

The revolutionary proceedings ‘in the 
House have tended to unite the Republic- 
ans in Congress, and most of them are in- 
clined to drop the quarrel with the Pres- 
ident. AndI think President Hayes has 
learned something from the conduct of the 


Southern Democrats. He did much for 
them, and they have no gratitude what- 
ever. They will turn upon him, to his 
ruin, on the first opportunity, Thus was 
it always with the slaveholder, and I fear 
it is equally true of most .of the ex-rebels 
in the South. D. W. B 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. May 25th, 1878.' 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Hooks of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equé to their pub- 
Hishers for all volwmes recewed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM.* 


Tuer writer of the book before us, a 
graduate of the University of Rochester 
and just established in the practice of the 
law in Rochester, his native city, became 
colonel of volunteers and commander of 
one of the important brigades of the Army 
of the Potomac, the one containing the 
“‘regular” troops. Mustered out by reason 
of a wound received at Petersburg—the 
bullet entering just one side the bridge of 
the nose and coming out at the back of the 
head, he was, on his recovery, made lieut. - 
colonel in the regular service—a case in 
which the office sought the man, as the re. 
ceipt of the commission was his first in- 
timation that he had been thought of for 
the place. During several years of .service 
in the Indian Country he has had the op 
portunity and, as a thoughtful man, has 
been under the necessity of studying the 
problem of which he writes. A man of re- 
ligious training, as well as military associa- 
tions, he is well fitted to look at the subject 
in its moral and philanthropic as well as 
in its political and practical aspects. His 
legal studies show their influence in his 
discussion of certain branchesof the ques- 
tion, while his statements and arguments 
are put forth with rhetorical force and 
effect. 

In the initial chapter he gives reasons for 
believing that the Indian population of our 
country has not decreased since the com- 
ing of the whites; that the Indians are not 
‘‘dying out,” and, therefore, the Indian 
question is not going to settle itself. He 
then, in successive chapters, gives an out- 
line of the Indian policy of our Govern- 
ment, both in colonial and later times, and 
criticises the treaty system as without 
foundation in international law and also 
as an injury to the Indians themselves. He 
gives a chapter to the corruptions which 
necessarily inhere in our Indian policy, and 
then, after speaking of difficulties in en- 
grafting our civilization upon a savage race, 
he suggests the measures which he consid- 
ers best adapted to the control and im- 
provement of the Indian. He would 
ignore the tribal relation and deal with the 
individual Indian, placing him on the 
reservation, putting him under civil law, 
compelling him to renounce the life of a 
savage and live by his own labor. He 
would abandon the policy of hiring him to 
keep the peace; but would deal with him 
as with a disorderly and improvident white. 

That all will agree with Col. Otis in his 
views on this subject is bardly to be ex- 
pected. His work can, however, be com- 
mended as embodying intelligent study on 
the problem; and he is certainly correct 
in his main idea that the Indians should be 
dealt with individually, and not as tribes, 

Two savage races have dwelt with the 
whites on this continent —the Indians 
whom the Europeans found here and the Ne- 
groes whom they brought here. When the 
Negroes landed from the slave-ships they 
were as low in the scale of civilization as 
the Indians. To-day the blacks all possess 
some of the rudiments of civilization, tens 
of thousands are property owners, while 
large numbers of them are equal and some 
superior to the average European. The 
Indians, on the contrary, with few, very 
few exceptions, are as degraded as Colum- 
bus found them. Why this difference be- 
tween the progress of the Negroes and that 
of the Indians? Are the blacks naturally 
the superior race? This will not be gener- 
ally allowed. The difference is that the 
Indians have been dealt with as tribes, 
keeping them by themselves and separated 
from the whites; while the Negroes were 
mingled with the whites, learning the En- 
glish language, and thus able to lay hold of 
such civilized ideas as they came in con- 
tact with. Had the Negroes been moved 
from Africa in tribes, as the Indians have 
been removed to the West; had they re- 
mained separate from the whites, as the 
Indians have remained, the Negroes would 














*THE INDIAN QUESTION. By ELWELL 8. OT!8, 
Lieut.-Col. U. 8. Army. 12mo, pp. 283. New York 
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be to-day what they were in Africa and 
what the wild Indians are in the West. On 
the other hand, had tbe Indians lived among 
the whites, as the Negroes have done, they 
would have made as much progress in civ- 
ilization as the blacks have made. So long 
as the Indians dwell by themselves little 
can be done to elevate them. One mission- 
ary, one school-teicher, one farmer, and 
one blacksmith—four, six, or ten instruct- 
ors—ean do but little toward elevating a 
community of a thousand or five thousand 
savages. They must be surrounded by 
men engaged in the pursuits of civilized 
life before they will learn the lessofis of 
civilization. They must be separated into 
small bodies—placed not by themselves, 
but in civilized surroundings—for so only 
can they be taught the lessons of civilized 
life. 





In a little pamphlet entitled Questions 
about our Church (New York: T. Whittaker) 
the Rev. Geo. W. Shinv, of Newton, Mass, 
offers ‘‘ words to help people who desire ivfor- 
mation concerning the Episcopal Church.” It 
courteously endeavors to meet popular objec- 
tions to Episcopalian principles and practices, 
and also to give reasons why the Episcopalian 
system is to be preferred. That it succeeds at 
all points can hardly be affirmed with truth. 
For instance, candid third parties will hardly 
admit that the Episcopal Church is entirely free 
from ‘‘the errors of the Roman Catbolic 
Church,’’ and ‘‘is to-day the most formidable 
opponent with which Rome contends.” Nor 
will it be admitted that the question ‘Is it 
worth while to make achange ?”’ (from anotber 
Church to the Eriscopalian)is settled in the 
affirmative by such reasons as that the Eptsco- 
palian is “ the oldest Church in this country” 
(the Spavieh settlers not having been Anglicans 
and the Church at Plymouth baving been, in 
fact, as early planted as that at Jamestown) ‘‘and 
the oldest in England ’’ (the Celtic Church hav- 
ing preceded the Anglican), and “ its descent is 
from the Apostles of Christ’’ (this assertion 
not being beyond dispute) nor yet _by such rea- 
sons as “ [t isa church in which you will find 
many encouragements toward leading a holy 
and useful life,” unless this is the only church 
in which such encouragements may be found. 
Nevertheless, the little pamphlet is fitted to do 
good. Theestrangements exieting among the 
different denominations arise iv great part from 
ignorance and misconception regarding each 
other’s tenets. Let one denomination become 
acquainted with another, and it may find that 
this other does not hold certain errors which 
the first supposed it to hold; and as to the 
points in which it differs from others, it has 
something to say forits peculiar ideas which 
will show that those ideas, even if they cannot 
demand acceptance by all, are, at least, not 
utterly absurd. The cause of Christian uniqu 
ig best served vot by euppre:sing all reference 
to denominational peculiarities, but by en- 
couraging each denomination to make known 
to all others just what its principles and prac- 
tices are and the grounds on which it bases 
them. Nothing fosters catholicity of senti- 
ment more thana knowledge of other men’s 
views. 


..» National Bank Cases is the title of a law 
book of nearly a thousand pages, prepared by 
Mr. IsaacGrant Thompson, editor of the Albany 
Law Journal and the ‘‘ American Reporte,” and 
published by J. D. Parsons, Jr., Albany. All 
the cases under the National Banking Law of 
1864 which have arisen in the Supreme Court 
and the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, and also in the Supreme Courts 
of the several states, are collected together in 
a single volume ; and, hence, the whole law on 
this subject, as expounded by the cqurts, is 
given. The mere statement of the idca which 
the volume seeks to realize shows that the 
learoed editor had a very laborious task to per- 
form. The work, too, must be a very great con- 
venience to gentlemen of the legal profession 
who have occasion to conduct suits involving 
the construction of the National Banking Law, 
and might not otherwise have the facility of 
getting access to the necessary authorities, or 
even know in al! cases what is the doctvine as 
laid down by these authorities. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s labors will to them be a great abridg- 
ment of their own labors. A very complete in- 
dex and memoranda of cases not reported in 
fu!l add to the value of the volume. The editor 
expresses bis approval of the National Bank- 
ing Law, which is just vow being sharply de- 
nounced by eome people, who have zeal with- 
out good sense on this subject. 


...-From Harper & Bros. c>me two books of 
the same class—The Principles of Rhetoric, by 
Prof. Adams 8. Hill, of Harvard College, and 
The Elements of Rhetoric, by James De Mille, 
M. A. Both are to a great extent presenta- 
tions, in butslightly different forms, of matters 
which in about the same form have appeared 
in very, very many previous works. Either 
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may be studied with profit even by one who 
long ago left college; for there are certain 
fundamental principles of effective discourse 
which, like good resolutions, should often be 
read over. Mr. Hill’s work is concise in its 
statement of principles, and the Jaws laid down 
in it are accompanied with pertinent illustra- 
tions. Mr. De Mille’s work takes up mavy 
points which are not touched on io the other, 
and perhaps its value asa book for study is 
lessened by that fact. Clussification carried 
too far will confuse, rather than assist the 
mind. When directions are given on too many 
points, the less important may sbut out the 
essential from view. Both works show care in 
their preparation and each has merits of its 
own. 


.. The subject of eschatology, of course, 
shows itself in the issues from the press, The 
Protestant Episcopal Fract Society publishes 
a pamphlet containing two: sermons by the 
Bishcp of Lincoln on the Duration and Degrees 
of Future Rewards and Punishments, They con- 
taiu nothing new. Sherwood & Co., of this 
city, publish The Theological Trilemma, by the 
Rey. J. H. Pettengill, a volume in support of 
the doctrine of ‘conditional immortality.”’ 
It is very far from being a thorough discussion 
of the subject. 


...In Harper’s Half-Hour Series we have 7'he 
fouth's Health Book, alittle treatise on pure 
and foul wir, clothing, drinking-water, exercise, 
and a large number of other matters on which 
all persons, even the young, should be well in- 
formed. At the ciose of each chapter are 
questions, in school-book style, embodying the 
points given. Itis a book in which boys and 
girls will be interested and by which their 
parents may be profited. 


...-A little pamphlet by James Freeman 
Clarke tells How to Find the Stars (Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), It is intended to 
help the beginner and gives directions by which 
the constellations and principal fixed stars may 
easily be identified. Any one who has eyes to 
look at the hesyens should become acquainted 
with their principal features, and to this end 
this little book may be commended. 


.. Under the title of Bits of Advice to Young 
Clergymen we have a volume made up of arti- 
cles by prominent ministers of the day, of dif- 
ferent denomivations, on eudjects of a bearing 
indicated by the title of the book. It is edited 
by the Rev. B. F. Leipsner ; published by N. 
Tibbals & Sons. The work is well done, and 
the old preacher, as well as the young one, 
may be profited by looking it over. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. STEVENS has finished his catalogue of 
American books in the British Museum up to 
1857, 


The next work in Mr. Howells’s series of 
Choice Autobiography’’ will be the famous 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 


The prospect of an early publication of the 
General Index of the First Series of the Cam- 
den Socicty’s publications is announced. 


D. P. Dutton & Co. have about ready the 
sermons on ‘‘Conditional Immortality’? by 
Rey. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Prof. H. Graetz’s ‘‘ History of the Jews” 
which fills eleven volumes, will appear in En- 
glish, condensed by the author into three 
volumes. 


A critical edition of the famous Talmudic 
and Midrasbic Dictionary, called ‘‘ Aruch”’ 
(11th century), is appearing in fasciculi, under 
the care of Dr. Alexander Kohut. 


‘The Europeans,” in some sort a pendant 
to his story entitled ‘‘ The American,” is Mr. 
Henry James, Jr.’s, latest work of fiction. The 
first iustaliment will appear in the July Atlan- 
lic. 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger have nearly 
ready the sequel to Jules Verne’s startling 
story, ‘‘ To the 8un,”’ as translated by Edward 
Roth. The new volume is called ‘‘To the 
Comet.” 

Messrs. Longmans bave in preparation ‘‘ The 
Past, Present, and Future of the English 
Tongue,’’ by Wm, Marshall, avd ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional History,’ continued to the year 1850, by 
John Waddington, D.D. 


A biography of the late Alfred Smee, F. R. 
8., edited by his daughter, Mrs. Olding, with 
a collection of his miscellaneous writings on 
scientific and social subjects, is soon to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. 


Capt. L. J. Trotter, who lately wrote a “ His- 
tory of India’’ for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Koowledge, is engaged ona “ Life of 
Warren Hastings,’”? in which he will endeavor 
to vindicate bis hero from tbe charges brought 
against him by Mill and Macaulay. 


Baron Antonia Manno, of Turin, is preparing 
for the press three hitherto unknown docu- 





ments, relating to the Piedmontese Revolution 
of 1821, written by King Carlo Alberto (then 
Prince of Carignano), by Cesare Balbo, and by 
General di Gifflenzh, respectively. 


Among recent German publications are the 
first volume of ‘‘ Prince Bismarck’s Political 
Life and Action,” according to documents by 
Ludwig Haho; Dr. H. von Poschinger’s first 
part of the “‘ History of the Banks in Prussia,” 
from the remotest time to 1846; and ‘‘Ger- 
mavy and Socialism,’’ by Ludwig Bamberger. 


The first two volumes of what promises to be 
a very learved aud very exhaustive ‘ History 
of Norway,’’ by J. E. Sars, have recently been 
published at Coristiania; also a posthumous 
treatise by the great historian, P. A. Munch, 
edited by G. Storm, relating to those parts of 
the Papal Archives which bear upon medixval 
Norse history. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have nearly ready *‘ Moth- 
er and Child,’’ comprising simple and frank 
talk by Dr. J. H. Hanaford on the care of 
health and the relations tbat do and should 
exist between motier and child. The sume 
house will shortly publish Miss Yonge’s ‘ His- 
tory of Germany for Young Folks,” which will 
be followed by the ‘‘ History of Greece.” 


Among recent French publications are ‘‘ La 
Roumanie, Geographie, Histoire, Organization 
Politique,” etc., by A. Beaurae avd H. Mathorel ; 
© Lettres Inédites de Si li écrites pendant les 
Cent-jours,” reprinted by P. Villari and G. 
Monod from the Revue Historique; and ‘‘ La 
Familie de Jeanne d’Arc, Documents Inédits, 
Généalogies, Lettres de J. Hordal et de Cl.du Lys 
ad Uh, du Lys,” vow first printed by E. de Buu- 
teiller et G. de Braux. 








The name of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library 
bas lately been changed. Instead of the old 
title of Mercantile Library Association of the 
City of Brooklyn, it is called timply the Brook- 
lyo Library. The arduous task of publisbing a 
fall and complete catalogue is being pushed 
forward, under the directivn of the librarian, 
Mr. 8. B. Noyes. The work will be in three 
volumes, of which the first bas already been 
published and the second will follow in several 
months, 

M. H. Georg, publisher of Geneva, is about 
to issue ** Le Catéchisme Frang tise de Calvin,” 
reprinted for the first time from a newly found 
copy, and followed by ‘‘The Confession of 
Faith of the Church of Geneva” (15387). M. 
Rilliet coutributes a notice of Calvio’s first 
visit to Geneva; and M. Dufour a bibiograph- 
ical notice of “ Calvin’s Catechism and Con- 
fession of Faith,’ and of other books privted 
at Geneva and Neuchatel from 1533 to 1540. 
The French text of the Catechism was sup- 
posed to have entirely dicappeared. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. By JAMES BRyCr. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents. 
XIV, 


POPU LAR ASTRONOMY. By SIMON New- 
COMB, LL.D., Professor Us. Noval Observavory. 
With One Hundred and Twelve Engravinus and 
Five Maps of the Stars. S8yo, Cloth, #4.00. 


xv. 

WANIEE. PEE BELOVED. By the Rev. WIL- 
I M.TA u,D D., Minister of the Broadway 
herese le, ) y Yok" ‘ity; Author or“ Peter the 
Apostie,” “ David, King of Israel,” “ Khjah the 
Prophet,” ete. 12m, Cioth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Pauper Covers, except where 
otherwise specined. 


Kather Pennefather, By ALICE PERRY. 75 cents. 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 
Is He Popenjoy? By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 ct 


Reaping the Whirlwind. By MARY CrCIL HAY. 
Ww cents. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 30 
cents. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. By JAMES PAYN. 
35 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS. 
A Sussex Idyl. 


20 cents 

By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 25 cents. 

Seven Years and Mair. By ANNA T.SADLIER. 20 cts. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. % cents. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. MEADE. 25 cents. 

By Pelia’ 8 Arbor. A Tale ¢ of Portsmouth Town. By 
wa opeenid and JAMES RICE. With inus- 

The Wreck of the * Grosvenor.” 30 cents. 


Brother Jacob —The Lifted Veil. By GkoRGE Extor. 
cents, 





ae & BROTHERS will send either of the 

¢ works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
toany part of the Unitea b Mates, on receipt of the price. 


i" HARPER’ 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


8 Cunt mailed free on receipt of 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth :Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


1. CHRIST: HIS NATURE AND WORK. 
With Cortributions from the following Eminent 
Preachers, representing the various Protestant 
Denominations: Howard Crosby. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, Cyrus D. Foss, Thomas Aru itage, William 
F. Morgan, Thomas D. Anderson, R. Heber New- 
ton, Chauncey Giles, Edward A.Wasbburn, Edwin 
H. Chapin. Ebenezer P. Rovers, Charles 8. Rob- 


4 


$1.75, , 


- QUESTIONS OF BELIEF—Vol. Ii of “CUR- 
RENT DISCUSSION ’—contains, among othr 
valuable contributions, a remarkable ariicle by 
W.H MALLOCK, author of “The New Republic,” 
entitled 


1S LIFE WORTH LIVING ? 
In addition, the following «minent 1ames will be 
found among the contributors to the volume: 
frederick Harrison, Prof. Huxley, W. R. Greg, 
Sir James Stephens, James Martineau, The Duke 
of Argy!l, Prof. Clifford, G. H. Lewis, Thomas 
Hughes, etc., ete. 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 
. « The articles have been selected ye 
much care and discrimination, and, preserving, a 
they do, the best efforts of the best minds in inis 
oy form, the series ought to prove» popular 
—N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
*,* The above are for sale by a'l booksellers, and 
will be sent, postpuid, upon receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


A New Life of Christ, 
PHILOCHRISTUS. 


“Of all the Lives of Christ that have 
been written, it is really one of the most nota- 
ble.” —Sunday Afternoon. 
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“* Since ‘ Eece Homo’ no religious book has 
appeared which can be compared with it for 
its power to nourish and deepen the interest 
felt in the life and spirit of Jesus of Naza- 
reth,’—Boston Christian Register. 


Will it be believed that The New York 
Observer, an Orthodox paper, refuses to 
printan advertisement of ‘* Philochriatus” ? 


Price 82.00. 


Sold by all bookacllera, 
by the Publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 
NOW READY. 


APPLETON’S 


ANNUAL GYCLOPADIA 


AND 
Register of Impor ant Events of the 
Year 1877, 

New Series, Vol. II. Wauole series, Vol. XVII. 
UNIFORM IN SIZE, STYLES OF BINDING, gue 
PRICK WITH THE “AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA 

THE ANNUAL CYCLOPZEDIA of 177 is an un- 
usually vaiuable bouk. Many of the single articles 
are alone worth tas more tothe reader than the 
cost of the volume. That, for instance, on * Inter- 
national Commerce” bas not its like in'uhe Engl.sh 
language,in which a survey is given of the com- 
merce of tne whole civilized world, the intermin- 
gling and ever-tiowing streams of all nations, the 
swelling volumes and the ebbs, with the causes of 
the rise and che depressions of each. The areatcon- 
flictin Kurope, invoiving the highest Giplumacy of 
the age,*n the latest improvemens military 
skill and science, is set torth with a cvmp ete and 
graphic accuracy. The “Currenc & great ques- 
tion pee the public mind tn 1s. ‘with its varying 

8 n Congress, in conven- 

tions, in “books and Foporte, ail of woich is so pre- 
sented asto illustrate the principlesinvoived and 
the facts on which they rest. Neither isthe ever- 
recurring *“ Eastern Question” ov. rlooked, which 
will not cease to come up so long as Constantinople 
remains the foremost miijtary position of the civil- 
ized world, uniess it again becomes the seat of uni- 
versal empire. Ip a word, each country has ap arti- 
ole which includes the history ot the year, rtatistics 
ce, politics, etc; each State 

of th; Union is sqpazetely notic.d, aud each de- 
partment of the Bederal Government; there are 
obituary notices and cistinct biographical articies 
ot the more famous men of the year; each religious 
body, with the progress of its Particles 6 is fully 
treated ; es are Jresb and live articles on Astro- 
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thre Telephone, 
Torpedoes of the most improve 4 ond des: ructive 
kinds, Labor Strikes of the yeas, etc.. ete. 


the events of history, woo of religious move- 
ments, science, politics error and biography 
during the year,and is lilustrated ‘with numerous 
cuts of important cities and buildings in ail parts of 
the world; and aiso Steel Portraits of the Knglish 
Premicr, Bull BEACONSFIELD, the American Secre- 
tory of State, Hop. WILLIAM M. EVARTS,and Dom 
PEDRO, Emperor of Bra: 
PRICE PER VOLUME? ‘Cloth, #5; Sheep, $6; Half 
Tygner, 37; Haift Kussi la, # $8. 
ale by Subscription 


D. "APPLETON re Cco., Publishers, 
Nos. 649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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inson, and Llewelyn D. Bevan. Xvo, cloth extra. 


REDUCED IN PRICE! 
COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES, 


THE 


NEW STANDARD EDITION 


PRESGOTT’S WORKS, 


WITH THE 
Author’s Latest Corrections and Additions: 


Edited by JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 


AS FOLLOWS: 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU, 2 Vole. 
History OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 Vols: 
HIsToryY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 Vols, 
History oF THE REIGN OF PutiP II, 8 Vols. 
HISTORY OF-THE REIGN OF CHARLES V, 3 Vole, 
PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS Essays, 1 Vo!. 





This Edition is IMustratied + ith Maps, Plates, 
and Portraits. 


Price per. volume, in fine English cloth, with 
black and gtd ornamentation, $2.00; li- 
brary sheep, $2.50; half calf, gilt back, 
$3.50. 


“The typography, indeed the entire mechanical 
execution of these books is exquisite; and we uo- 
pe map y pronounce. the series not only the best 
edition of Prescott’s W: rks ever published, but one 
of the handsomest set of books the American press 
has given us.’’—Boston Journal, 


For Sale by Booksellers generally, 
or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pablishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





nats RE. A weekly Lllusirated Journal of 8cl- sci- 
ence. ayear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
2 fond 8t.. New York. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CU,, 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Kduca- 
tlene! Publishors and Proprietors of the Spencer 
ian Stee) Pens. Send for catalogves and circulars, 


Do you want to inerease your Trade 
or build up a New Business! 


IT PAYS 


TO LET PEOPLE KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE TO 
SELL. HOW THAT CAN BE DONE AT THE 
LEAST COST IS WORTH ASKING ABOUT. . 

NEWSPAPERS REACH MORE PEOPLE AT A 
LESS EXPENSE THAN ANY OTHER MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION. HENCE, AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT THAT CAN BE GIVEN THE MOST CIR- 
CULATION FOR THK MONKEY IN GOOD PAPERS 
IS THE SUREST WAY TO DEVELOP YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. 

TO TRY FOR SUCH 


REWARD 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR STANDARD LIST 
AND LEARN WHAT AN IMMENSE CIRCULA- 
TION YOU CAN GRT FOR A SMALL SUM. 
GEO. P. ROWELL 0., 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








N. B.—On every order for this List we 
will give you over Half a Million Cir- 
culation in other papers without 
charge. 


OHIO STATESMAN, 


THE RECOGNIZES oner OF OHIO 
DEMOCRACY 

Cut down the pay of the officeholder to the level 

of the earnings of the Ls >) Daily, %1 for 8 

months; Weekly, 25 cts. fur 3 months. Give it a 

trial. Address 





u 
Editor and Proprietor, | Columbus, 0. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


60 PB. peealLoonane or Transfer Prlotures, 10c. 
oor Jar Pictures, 10c. Al! postpaia. J. 
w. PRIZZELL. 473 W. pan St., Baliimore, Md. 


25 Styles of Cards, 10c.5 or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name. Outfit, 10c. J.B.Huested,Nassau,N. . ¥ 
3 Fashionable Cards, all new styles no two alike 

with name, l0c. 1. Terpening, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T.ANTUONY & CO , 511 BRoaDWAY 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, stereoscopes an 
Views, Graphoecopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities: y Fnutonraphee Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp jc Materiais. 
Awarded trst premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 
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over $13 in £ andsom ma ¢ 

out.’’ Sent antpsd, fo for $1 (cash or stamps) 
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‘When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


Who will come above me sight 
New |r That my face they cannot see-— New 
‘Song 


From their kiss and presence lying— 
Song! When the grass rene over met ? . 
An attractive melody, sympathetically expressin 
the feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular. r 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CUO.,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.’” 


By A C. Gutterson. 
DEDICATION. 


To the temperance organizations which are striving 
pe caer the dissipated.” 





In two acts and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusalem. The inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and present the 
most powerful and striking argument in favor of 
total abstinence. ‘Ihe music is replete with sprigbt- 
ly effects and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 


Single Coptes, #1. Circular, with full par- 
ticulars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O.. and S05 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The next year b wins September 26ch, 1878, ana 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year ot the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theam unt 
of instruction is duuble that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practica by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
Engiand Conservatory Music Ha 1, Bos- 
ton. T*eminent Professors, 18,000 stu- 


Gente since 1867. For circulars address 








AMERIWUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schooie, Families going abroad or to the countr 
Promptly sulted. Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
Amvtican and Foreign Teachers’ Aaenes. 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York 


CUSaY NNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best advantages in Literature, Sclence 
C Leer Fainting. und Music. 
KEV. DAVID il. MOORE, D.D.. President. 
PANISH ANGUAGEK AND _ LITERATURE 
5 fnocunans taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
lith St. between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


RY*2r 22. ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus 


AGENTS WANTED. 


t®" AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise History of al) Nations. Com- 
mencing with the Earliest Periods and enoing with 
the most recent lmp«rtant Events, including the 
Turco-Ruselian Wars ee af emiplatration of 
President Hayes, etc. AEN ¢ INE. Low 
price, quick sales, a te a med 

c. McCURDY a& co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


$5 to $10 


Daily frest, x with $25 Capital. Agents want- 

ed,ma mate, to sell u staple article, in de- 
mand in every family. In ptckages convenient for 
handling und unobjectionable in every respect. Cir- 
cular mailed to any ao dress .Samples75cents each, 
by mall, Address ©. 8. HOW EL rE Kagle Wire Mills, 
Imlay Street, Brookiyn, | * 2 


AN EXPERIENCED CANVASSER 
wishes to devote his summer vacation to canvassing 
10¢ some guod selling article. Publishers or others, 
having goods of real merit they wish to dispose of, 
please address J. P. IRELAND, Kast _ Rochester, N.H, 


“SAMANTHA AT THE OENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PUB, Co.. HARTFORD. OT. 


PREMIUM WATCH ASD CHAIN a stem 
— Free with every order, Outfit 
p Free. J.B. GatLonp & Co,, Chicago, M1, 


. Permanentsslesmen wanted 
to —, our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses peid. Address 


8.°\. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 6 Home St., Cines upati, O. 


- PLATED Ramps Watch Cheapest 
inthe known wor amp a 
ar ‘Address, A. COULTER & Co,, C 


a year. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus 
tena str let ay YE 
Aadress J.WorTH & Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


00: to Agents canvassing for the 
7 Fireside Vienter, Terms and Outfit free. 
Adore ss P. CKERY, Augusta, Mal Maine. — 


THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over of 
Sliver Coin ihn 
“Quarter Dollars,”’ 

“Dimes,” and * Nickles.’ 
The merest movement of 
your thuml! pushes the 
desired coin into your 
and another one 
its 












































Coin es, for $l. 
Agents wanted every- 
where, ~ ‘g Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
' New York. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dee. 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
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Religions Autelligence. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


WE gave a brief account last week of the 
organization of three of the Presbyterian 
Assemblies—the Northern, at Pittsburgh, 
the Southern, at Knoxville, and the Cum- 
berlund, at Lebanon. Since then another 
Assembly—the United Presbyterian—has 
met at Cambridge. These four Assemblies 
comprise nearly all of the Presbyterian 
fame in the United States. There are 
three small bodies which use the word 
‘‘ Reformed” in their title, and the Welsh 
Church, sometimes spoken of as the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist and sometimes as 
the Welsb Presbyterian Church. It is, of 
course, Presbyterian in everything but 
name. All are sufficiently Calvinistic, too, 
except the Cumberland body, which occu- 
pies a kind of compromise position between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, with some 
Methodistic characteristics. 

The choice of the Pittsburgh Assembly 
for moderator was made by a very large 
majority, 252 votes out of 380. Prof. 
Francis L. Patton, of Chicago, known by 
everybody as the prosecutor of Prof. 
Swing, is said to be the youngest moderat- 
or (be is about 35) that ever presided over 
the Assembly. Zhe Interior, which is, of 
course, partial to him, says he was elected 
for his scholarship and parliamentary abil- 
ity, because the Northwest deserved the 
moderatorship, and the local papers say he 
presides with dignity and ability. The 
election of secretaries and the administra- 
tion of the communion took up the rest of 
the time; and the morning, the afternoon, 
and the evening were the first day. On 
the second day the announcement of the 
committees, the offering of a resolution re- 
specting the expenses of the Assembly 
(referred to last week), the adoption of a 
motion to send a fraternal salutation to 
the Church South, and the reception of 
reports on home and foreign missions oc- 
cupied the morning. In the afternoon 
the memorial tablet was unveiled. 
The tablet is in the basement of the 
church in which the Assembly is in session 
—the Third Church. The Rev. L. W. Ba- 
con, who is the supply of the church, 
made the unveiling speech, and there were 
addresses by Drs. Leonard Bacon and W. 
P. Breed and the Rev. D. H. Riddle, the 
founder of the church. After these serv- 
ices were over, the Rev. Charles E. Knox 
reported on the German work, which, as 
he showed, is in a good condition. The 
German mission work is steadily growing 
and the churches are advancing toward 
self-aupport. He commended the German 
theological seminaries, and recommended 
the establishment of a German paper in 
Philadelphia. The committee reported 
favorably on the suggestions of the paper. 
Then came, in the expressive language of 
The Interior, ‘“‘another assortment of tog- 
gle machines for reducing the Assembly, 
some of which would make a sum in Da- 
boll’s arithmetic for ,every presbytery.” 
The evening session of the second day was 
given to the Sunday-school work of the 
Church. The general superintendent of 
the department, the Rev. J. A. Worden, 
in an address, argued in favor of making 
the Sunday-schools more denominationul. 
Dr. Breed showed that, far from being 
bigoted, Presbyterians make the largest 
contributions to the Bible and Tract Soci- 
eties and the Sunday-school Union, and 
spoke in praise of the backbone and brain 
of Presbyterians, saying that a typical 
Presbyterian was, like the Witherspoon 
statne, twelve feet high. 

On Saturday, the third day, a report on 
temperance was submitted, declaring that 
human endeavor cannot succeed in the 
reformation of drunkards. There must be 
divine help. The Church of Christ is an 
adequate agency for the work of reforma- 
tion, and Christians should oppose every 
phase of the evil of traffic in intoxicating 
liquors in every practicable way. The 
Board of Ministerial Relief reported an 
increase of receipts, the amount being 
$67,513, with which assistance was given in 
400 cases. Dr. Skinner reported on the 
subject of validity of Roman Catholic bap- 
tism, advising that the Assembly make no 
new deliverance on the matter. 

On Monday Dr. Allison apoke at length 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee 


against an overture which had been pre- 
sented by Dr. Breed proposing a revision 
of the words in the Apostles’ Creed ‘‘ he 
descended into hell”; and the Assembly 
decided to postpone the subject indefinite- 
ly. The salutations of the Assembly were 
sent to the Cumberland Presbyterian As- 
sembly. A- resolution proposing that the 
third Sunday in June be set apart as a day 
of prayer for Sunday-schools was adopted. 
In the evening there were speeches by Drs. 
Mattoon, Welsh, and Bevan on the work 
among the Freedmen. Dr. Faulkner sub- 
mitted, on Tuesday, the report of the com- 
mittee on the Board of Home Missions, It 
offered a few criticisms of the policy of 
the Board respecting the founding of new 
churches and the taking of collections, 
The secretary of the Bureau of Unem- 
ployed Ministers stated that the Bourd now 
had under its management 1,200 men, 
whose labors during the year had resulted 
in adding 11,500 persons to the Church. To 
support them, the marvelous sum of $258,- 
000 was raised. Dr. Bacon, from the Con- 
gregational Council, and Dr, E. P. Rogers, 
of the Reformed Church in America, were 
received as fraternal delegates. In the 
evening some interesting addresses were 
were made on home missions. On Wednes- 
day the report on foreign missions was 
read. It states that the receipts of the 
year were $468,351. The Board of Church 
Erection reported receipts of $103,178. In 
the evening there were addresses on foreign 
missions, On Thursday Dr. Van Dyke re- 
ported from the Committee on Sustentation 
and Home Missions advising the consoli- 
dation of the treasuries and the discontinu- 
ance of the two sepurate departments, 
which recommendations were adopted by 
the Assembly. The churches receiving aid 
from the Board are to be divided into two 
classes, to be known as sustentation pas- 
torates and mission charges. Most of the 
afternoon and evening sessions were occu- 
pied with the hearing of the appeal of the 
Rev. I. M. See, from the Synod of New 
Jersey. Dr. McIlvaine presented Mr. See’s 
case and Dr. Craven argued against the ap- 
peal. The appellant made a statement of 
his reasons for allowing a woman tooccupy 
his pulpit; and the Assembly refused’ to 
sustain the appeal bya vote of 85 for to 201 
against, 71 voting to sustain in part. 

On Friday the report of the Board of 
Education was read. It gives the follow- 
ing statistics: candidates accepted during 
the year, 432; those in the theological 
seminaries, 247; collegiate course, 165; 


-academic course, 24; fitting for labor in 


foreign languages—German, 382; Portu- 
guese, French, Welsh, 7; for work among 
freedmen, 59. There was a falling off in 
receipts of about $3,000. The appeal of 
the Rev. John Miller from the Synod of 
New Jersey’s action in sustaining the de- 
cision of the New Brunswick Presbytery 
suspending him for heresy. Mr. Miller 
was allowed two hours to present his 
case, and wus followed by the Rev. 
Abraham Gorham for the Synod. The 
Rey. Dr. Studdiford quoted from Mr. 
Miller’s book to show how it conflicted 
with the Confession of Faith, and the Rev. 
Dr. Duffield argued that Dr. Miller could 
not hold his present views and occupy a 
pulpit of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Miller closed the discussion, and a vote was 
taken, when 274 voted not to sustain the 
appeal, 18 to sustain in part, and 3 to sus- 
tain. 

On Saturday the report of the Commis- 
sioners to the Edinburgh Council was 
presented, and also that of the Committee 
on Reduced Representation, and consider- 
erable time occupied in the discussion of 
it. The Assembly finally agreed on a plan, 
to be submitted to the presbyteri¢s, giving 
to each presbytery one commissioner for 
every 2,500 ministers and communicants 
combined. Each presbytery shall have at 
least one commissioner, unless the com- 
bined number of ministers and communi- 
cants is less than 500. The Board of Edu- 
cation reported. Candidates accepted dur- 
ing the year, 482; those in the theological 
seminaries, 247; collegiate course, 165; 
academic course, 24; fitting for labor in 
foreign languages, 39; work among Freed- 
men, 59. Notwithstanding the stringency 
of the times, the receipts only fell off 
$2,974.89. 

The Southern Assembly, at Knoxville,un- 





der the moderatorship of the Rev. Dr. Peck, 
has heard and acted upon the reports pre- 
sented by the various Church boards. The 
receipts for sustentation were $16,652, for 
the evangelistic fund, $935; and for the col- 
ored evangelistic fund, $775, of which $359 
came from the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
The Board of Education assisted 79 stu- 
dents, and the Board of Foreign Missions 
received $47,225. The Assembly discussed 
at length an overture complaining of the 
‘‘unchristian, denunciatory, and vitupera- 
tive language of the religious journals,” 
and asking that presbyteries and sessions 
be authorized to deal with persons respon- 
sible for such evils. The discussion ended 
in the adoption of a motion to lay the mat- 
ter on the table. The Board of Education 
reported upon the unfortunate condition of 
that agency, stating that it was probable 
that but a small amount of the assets of 
the late secretary would be available. A 
delegate from the Colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was not received, be- 
cause the Assembly had no private or offi- 
cial knowledge of the existence of sucha 
body. 

The Committee on Retrenchment recom- 
mended that but one secretary be chosen 
for the Board of Publication and Educa- 
tion, and but one secretary for Foreign 
Missions and Sustentation. This plan 
would permit of biennial sessions of Assem- 
bly, and thus save $10,000 a year. The 
Committee, speaking of the theological 
school for colored candidates, said it was 
folly to conduct it forthree or four candi- 
dates. It was poor policy to leave the Ne- 
groes in ignorance and sin until a ministry 
of their own race could be raised up. Sec- 
retary Stillman, however, finds reason for 
encouragement in what bas been done, and 
suggests that an agent be appointed to col- 
lect funds. The Assembly refused to con- 
cur in the recommendation for biennial 
sessions, and to change the words in the 
Apostles’ Creed ‘‘descended into Hell.” 
The report on the revised book of church 
order recommended that it be sent to the 
presbyteries again, for a final vote. Fra- 
ternal salutations were sent to the Pitts- 
burgh and Cumberland Assemblies. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met at Cambridge, O., 
May 22d, and chose tle Rev. 8. G. Irvine, 
D.D., of Oregon, moderator. There was a 
large attendance, 221 delegates answering 
to their names. The statistics of the Church 
for the year ending May 1st, 1878, show 
that it has 56 presbyteries, 647 ministers, 
792 congregations, and 78,648 members, 
The total of contributions was 782,666, 





Tue Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland began its annual meeting 
May 13'h, at Edinburgh. The Rev. David 
Croom, of Edinburgb, was elected moderator, 
there being no other nomination. At the out- 
set the Synod declared itself on the disestab- 
lishment question, condemning State churches 
as uvscriptural avd opposed to equity and the 
best interests of religion and society, und the 
proposal before Parliament for au inquiry into 
the condition of the churches in Scotland as to 
whether a reconstruction of the State Church 
is expedient. The committee appointed 
last yeor in reference to revision of the 
eubordinate Standards made a report. It 
states that the committee began its labors with 
an invitation to each member to make a specific 
statement of ‘“‘those points or expressions in 
the Confession and Catechisms to which it is 
understood exception is taken by office bear- 
ers and members of the Church or on which 
alterations might be suggested.” On compar- 
ing these statements, the committee found that 
they were substantially ove in doctrinal view. 
The idea of rewriting the Standards was not 
entertained ; but the following was recom- 
mended for adoption, as a Declaratory State 
ment: 

‘Whereas the formula in which the subordi- 
bate Standards of this Church are accepted re- 
quires assent to them as an exhibition of the 
sense in which the Scriptures are understood ; 
whereas these Standards, being of human com- 
position, are necessarily imperfect, and the 
Church has already taken exception to their 
teaching or ——— teaching on one import- 
ant subject; and whereas there are other sub- 
jecis in regard to which it has been found 
desirable to set forth more fully and clearly the 
view which the Synod takes of the teachirg of 
Holy Scripture; therefore, the Synod hereby 
declares as follows: 

“1, That in regard to the doctrine of redemp 
tion as taught in the Standards, and in con- 
sistency therewith, the love of God to all 
mavkicd, his gift of his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world, avd the 
free offer of salvation to men without dis- 
tinction on the ground of Christ’s perfect 
eacrifice, are matters which have been and 
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continue to be regarded by this Church as 
vital in the system of G 1 truth and to which 
she desires to give special prominence. 

“2. That the docrine of the Divine decrees, 
including the doctrine of election to eterval 
life, is held in connection and harmony with 
the truth that ‘God will have all men to be 
saved,’ and has provided a salvation sufficient 
for ail, adapted to all, aud offered to all with 
the grace of His Spirit in the Gospel; and also 
with the responsibility of every man for his 
dealing with the free und unrestricted offer of 
eternal life. 

‘3, That the doctrine of man’s total depray- 
ity, and of his loss of ‘all ability of will to 
apy spiritual good accompanying salvation,’ is 
not held as implying such a condition of man’s 
Dature as would affect his responsibility uuder 
the law of God and the Gorpel of Christ, or that 
he may not experience the strivings and re- 
straining influences of the Spirit of God, or that 
he cannot perform actions in any sense good, 
though such actions, as not springing from a 
repewed heart, are not spiritually good or 
holy, aud consequently not such as aécompany 
salvation. 

«*4, That, while all who are saved are saved 
by the mediation of Christ and by the grace of 
his Hoiy Spirit, who worketh when and where 
apd how he pleaseth; and while the duty of 
sending the Gospel—the ordinary means of 
salvatiou—to the heathen, who are sunk in a 
state of sin avd misery aud perishing for lack 
of knowleage, is clear and imperative, the 
Church does not require the acceptance of her 
Staudards in a seuse which might imply tnat 
any who die iu infaucy are lost, nor does she 
bind those who accept these Standards to hold 
that God never in any case saves without the 
use of the ordinary means. 

“5. That this Church holds that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the ouly King and Head of the 
Church, and ‘ Head over all things to the 
Church, woich is his bouy,’ and tirmly renews 
her protest against all compulsory or per- ecut- 
ing and intolerant principies in religion, and 
declages, a5 hitherto, that she does not require 
approval of anything in ber Standards tbat 
teaches Or may be supposed to teach such 
principles, 

“6, Lhat Christ bas laid it as a permanent 
and universal obligation upon his Church at 
oucd to maipiain her own ordinances and to 
‘ preach the Gospel to every creature’; and has 
ordained that the means of tuifiilicg this obli- 
gation are to be provided by the freewill offer- 
iugs of his faitniul people. 

**%, ‘Lhat, in accordunce with the practice 
hitherto cuserved in this Church, liberty of 
opinion is alowed Ou such points in the Stand- 
ards not entering into the suodctance of the 
fuith as the interpretation of the ‘six days’ in 
the Mosaic account of the creation, tue Cuurch 
guarding aysiust tue abuse of this liberty to 
tue injury of its unity aud peace. 

“ Tue committee suggest that the following 
rubric be inserted in Que rules and fori of pro- 
cedure, fur the guidance of the presiding min- 
ister on every Occasion OD which the questions 
of the foi mula are to be put: 

** Ihe moderator shall toen say: [ have vow 
to put to you the questions of the formula aud 
to require your assext lu them, inview of toe 
explanations contained in the Declaratory 
S atement, sneut the Subordinate Standards 
passed in the year ———.’ 

“The committee further recommend to the 
Syuod tuat the second question of the formula 
shall henceforth be read as follows: ‘Do you 
acknowledge the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and tue Larger aud Shorter Catechisms 
as un exnibition of tae seuse in which you 
understand the Holy Scriptures?’ ”’ 


On the second day the Synod proceeded to con- 
sider this Statement, and betore adjournment 
adopted the preamble and the first four para- 
graphs us given above. No chauges were 
made except in the fourth paragraph, and the 
modilications made in that were not important, 
Tue Synod was to take action on the remainder 
of the Statement May 15th, 


....We had room last week only for the an- 
nouncement tha: the Glasgow Presbytery had 
finished the trial of tne Rey. Fergus Ferguson. 
The Presbytery having found all the counts 
relevaut—that is to say, found that they prop- 
erly alleged offences against the Standards of 
the Church—proceeded to trial by proof, April 
30.b. Mr, Ferguson was called on to plead to 
the first count, and he asked whether a cate 
gorical auswer was expected. Upon an aflirm- 
ative reply being made, he said he was not 
prepared to do more than to deny that he had 
taught any errurs ou the subject of the atone 
ment. Afier some discussion, the moderator 
ruled that what Mr. Ferguson had said was 
tavtamount to a plea of not guilty. Mr, Fer- 
guson said, as to the first count, the statement 
of the doctrine of the atonement was not sat- 
isfactorily specified, as it did not refer to the 
universal aspect of the atonement, or distin- 
guish between expiation and propitiation, and 
the statement of so called error was in reality 
the exhibition of a larger and more scriptural 
system. ‘This anticipated his defense, that 
between the essential faith of the Church and 
his doctrinal position there was great har- 
mony—greater, indeed, than existed between 
that taith and the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Upon division, 39 voted the count 
proved, 23 not proved, aud 19 declined to vote. 
It appeared at subsequevt sessions that many 
had misunderstood what they were doivg when 
voting on the relevancy of the counte, and, 
consideripg that they had cleared their con- 
sciences in voting for relevancy, refused to vote 
any more. The second count, which was re- 
garded as the most importint of all, was next 
taken up. The vote on the count was 25 for 
aod 16 against, nine declining to vote. The 
other four counts were found proven by large 
majorities, and presbytery pronounced judg- 
ment as follows: “That the Presbytery con- 
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tinues Mr. Ferguson’s suspension from the ex- 
ercise of office, and declares that the errors 
found proven cannot be tolerated in this 
Chureh; but, in view of the appeals to 
the Synod, delays the issue of the case 
finally until the Synod has given judgment.” 
What Mr. Ferguson has been found guilty 
of the following summary of the libel will 
show: The first count charges heresy on 
the doctrine of the atonement, in that, while 
the Word of God and the Standards teach that 
Christ’s obedience and death are a sacrifice 
which secures real satisfaction of God’s justice 
and deliverance from sin and its penalty, the 
accused holds that God’s ,justice is satisfied 
rather by the surrendering of the human will 
to the divine, which is the ground of deliver- 
ance from the penalty of sia; and that this sur 
render isinduced through Cbhrist’s life and death 
and continued through the gift of his spirit. 
The second count charges that the accused 
holds that men are justified not by imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness, but by occupying a 
just position in regard to God. In the third 
count he is accused of denying the distinction 
between the covenant of works and the cove- 
nant of grace,and of teaching that the only 
covenant of God with man is that they that 
love God and do his will shall be blessed. In 
the fourth he is charged with denying that 
mau by his fall ‘‘ has lost all ability of will to 
any spiritual good accompanying salvation.”’ 
Inthe fifth he is accu-ed of‘holding that not 
every sin brings condemnation and penalty of 
death; but that, in view of Christ’s death, 
the only ground of condemnation is unbelief 
in Christ, and that, therefore, those who in 
this world have had no opportuuity to believe 
in Corist will have it in the world to come. 
The sixth charges him with holding that Hell 
is not a place of eternal punishment, but a loss 
of sonship to God and banishment from the 
presence of Christ, and that the penalty of 
sin as active suffering cannot be eternal. The 
case is now before the Synod on appeal. The 
Synod met on May 13th, but the case was vot 
reached in the proceedings of the first three 
days. 

....The annual meeting of the Engljsh Con- 
gregational Union was attended with unusual 
interest this year, in view of action on the reso- 
lutions of the Broad Church party adopted last 
year at the Leicester Conference. The pro- 
moters of that conference attempted to show 
that Christian character, and not Christian 
dogma, should be the bond of unity ; andsome 
of them went so far as to express their willfpg- 
ness to fellowship those who denied wtearly 
all the historically Christian doctrines. At the 
meeting of the Union, J. Baldwiu Brown, a man 
of pronounced and peculiar views on the sub- 
ject of future punishment, was elected chatr- 
man, and in his address he laid down as the 
basis of Christian Union ‘‘a gospel which was 
not amere speculation about God and duty, 
but the tale of what God who made the world 
had in his own living Person done and suf- 
fered.”” He opposed strongly any aetion by 
the Union in reference to the Leicester Confer- 
ence. Dr. Mellor, however, brought forward a 
series of resolutions which, after an extended 
discussion and the offering and voting down of 
a number of amendments, was adopted bya 
large majority, there being only about twenty 
opposing votes. The following are the resolu- 
tions : 

“That, in view of the uneasiness produced 
in the churches of the Congregational order 
by the proceedings of the recent conference at 
Leicester on the terms of religious communion, 
the assembly feels called upon to reaffirm that 
the primary object of the Congregational Union 
is, according to tne terms of its own constitu- 


+g to uphold and extend Evangelical relig- 
on. 

‘That the assembly appeals to the history of 
the Congregational churches generally as evi- 
dence tnat Congregationalists have always re- 
garded the acceptance of the facts and doc- 
trines of the Evangeiical faith revealed in tue 
Holy Scriptures of the Oid and New Testa- 
ments as an essential condition of religious 
communion in Congregational churches ; and 
that among these have always been included 
the Incarnation, the Atohing Sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, his Resurrection. his Ascen- 
sion and Mediatorial Reigu, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the renewal of men 

“That the Congregational Union was estab- 
lished on the basis of these facts and doctrines 
is, in the judgment of the assembly, made evi- 
dent by the declaration of faith ‘and order 
adopted at the annual meeting in 1833 ; and the 
assembly believes that the churcnes repre- 
sented in the Union bold these facts and doc- 
trines in their integrity to this day.” 


‘This was the only business the Union was able 
to transact. All the other items were post- 
poned until next year. Those who held the 
conference at Leicester last year held another 
this yearon the same subject. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. J. B. Brindley presided. 
The Rev. P. T. Forsyth read the first paper on 
“A Larger Comprehension the Remedy for 


tbe Decay of Theology,” and the Rev. Mr. 
Miall the second. 


..Dr. J. D. Fulton attended the Southern: 


Baptist Convention, and takes a discouraging 


View of the condition of the denomination in 
the South : 


“If the ministers of the South would give 














up tobacco, and give toGod what they burn 
up and eat up, to tbe ruin of beauty avdto 
the impairment of health, there would be a 
better showing. There is ’a lack of purpose 
which is noticeable. Little is being done 
abroad, and the same is true of the work at 
home. . For the Negroes next to 
nothing is being done. Every Southern man 
admits the necessity of attempting more ; yet 
the effort has not been made. The ministers’ 
institutes are not organized. The colored min- 
istry are given up to work out life or death, as 
circutnstances may determine. Few if any 
preachers are in the schools.” 

-.--The Lutheran General Synod has been 
developing its home missionary work year by 
year, and at a missionary convention held at 
Omaba, Neb., recently it was shown that the 
prospects for the future are very bright. Tbis 
was the first missionary convention of the 
body. It was well attended and some excel- 
lent addresses were made, which ougbt to be 
potent in arousing all the energies of the 
Church in behalf of the cause. 


--The Southern Methodist General Con- 
ference has decided not to increase the num- 
ber of b'shops, it has approved the plan for an 
ecumenical Methcdist conference, it has re- 
ceived a recommendation for the publication 
of a quarterly review, and has decided to 
make no change in the limitation of the pas- 
torate and in the office of presiding elder. 


.... Bishop Thomas Bowman, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, takes bis turn now at 
sailing around the world. Bishop Wiley has 
just returned from a trip to the East. He 
followed Bishop Andrews, who followed Bishop 
Harris. Bishop Bowman will visit the English 
Wesleyan Conference, which meets July 29th, 


.-.»Dr. MeAnnally, editor of the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, is writing a history of the 
Metbodist Episcopal Ciaurch, South, 

--eeIncomplete district returns of the En- 
glish Wesleyan Methodist Church show a vet 
increase of about 500 members. 





Dr. Price’s Alista Bouquet, or his Pet Rose, have 
the charming odor of daiuty buds. 


A Manifest Absurdity. 

Iris manifestly absurd to claim for a mere stim- 
ulant tonic and alterative properties. Yetthis is 
what is daily done by the venders of cheap local 
bitters, colored to make them look attractive, and 
agreeably flavored, but the alcoholic basis of which 
is of the vilest and most hurtful description. The 
transcendent success of Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters, the leading alterative tonic of the United 
States, hus induced many of these compounders of 
dramsin disguiseto attempt the counterfeiting of 
this standard medicine; but their efforts have never 
proved successful on a large scale, and they have 
themselves in many instances notortously “come to 
grief,” through the instrumentajity of the law. 

The genuine Bitters have, indeed, a spirituous 
basis; but they are emphatically a medicine, since 
their botame ingredients are signally efficacious in 
overcoming «nd preventing chills and fever, dys- 


pepsia, tiver complaint, constipation, and many 
other disorders. 


FREE, FREE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
made if Dr TOBIAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rh: umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Chest, Limbs, or Back, 
when applied externally, and Croup, Diarrhosa, Dee 
entery, Collie, Sea sickness, etc. internally. War- 
rant: d to be perfectly safe to give fb iaie to the 
youngest enild. It has been over 31 yours before the 

yublic and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 

epot, 42 Murray Street, N.Y. 


DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
STARR H. AMBLER & CO., 
Wholesale Druggists, offer to the pubile their in- 
fallible remedy, known as HOY‘I’S DSYSPEPSLA 
CURE, which those afflicted with Dyspepsia have 
used with positive success in every case. Ask ed 
Drugyist for it or send to the General ‘Devut, No. 
Vesey Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsi 5 
sent post free, on application. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ all 
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HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 


Judges in their Report, from which the following 
is an extract: 


possible to a large class of purchasers, h 
ination of Reeds and Bells, [pees ms novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or apilt, ¥ INLY OR- 
NS RDED THIS 

There are 50,000 of our A in this and 
the Kuropean countries in use, and they are 80 made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells. tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing wonder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 

a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ¢ ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1850, 

We are prepured to appoint a few new Agen 

A liberal discount to the Oleray. Gandapscnools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodge: 


Illustrated Catalogues with. Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St.. New Haven, Conn. 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
a 











OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 


TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 








WISCONSIN June 4th, at 8 A.M 
BEING BUPA ccccsccscccces ef ddeueseaes June lith,at2 P.M 
by benencae ose i. atsSa.m 


Ju . atl P. M 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40: cabin, 865 to $80 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 2¥ Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier New 42,N.R 
foot of Morton Street. 
*PEREIRE. Danre, May 29th, 3:30 P. 
* VILLE DE PARIS, Santelli, June “sth, 9 
*SAINT LAURANT, Lacheznes, June Wath, 3p. M. 
PRice OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
1AVERE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third, Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and utensils. 








TO CASH BUYERS. 


An tmmense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite “ C 99,” 12 Stops, 
elegant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 

S5 CASH, Other styles at proportionate prices. 

‘his isno humbue. These Organs : a! — in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only advertisers fon there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-+ion to THE INDE- 
ee NDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 

. KE. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 





HOTELS, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


This NEW and SPLENDID HOTEL, with the TWO 
LARGE BRICK RESIDENCES and EXTENSIVE 
GROUNDS adjoining, overlooking CONGRESS 
SPRING PARK, will be 


Opened for Guests June Ist, 1878. 


PARLORS, BEDROOMS. or ROOMS EN SUITE, 
ELEGANTLY FURNISHED, will be rented WITH- 
OUT BOARD at MODERATE RATES 

The ADJACENT oy iy _ FS have been FUR- 
ar and ARRANGED in FL ann for the — 
CIAL ACCOMMODATION of FAMILIES. 


THE HOTEL RESTAURANT 


will be under the control of COOKS of the HIGHEST 
gRav* Di, ANT STV T will be SERVED inthe MOST 


ROOMS MAY BE ENGAGED on application at 
the METROPOL ITAN HOTEL, New York. 


_ CHARLES H 5 SHELLFY, Manager, 
SECOND SEASON OF THE 


ADELPH! HOTEL, 


w. ee atsS4 freires 
H. MCCA FR EY, 





» N.Y. 
Proprletor. 
A Pies-tna, House, & By id Furnished, 
nal 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


HOTEL HAMMAN, 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N 

Turkish and Roman Baths. 
board for permanent guests, 
Transient, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. A Pe FUAC E AND l6TH STREET, NEAR 
UARE AND BROADWAY, 
EDW'RI A. GILSON, Proprietor. 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, of the St. Dente. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 





» W. 
Elegant rooms. with 
at moderate rates. 








the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free a the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b gists gener- 


ally. J. , 
Broadway and Barciav #t., WN. V. 





WARREVS 
SULPHUR AND ktissIAN BATHS. 
Unsurpassed for RHEUMATISM., GOUT, NEU- 
RALGIA. PARALYSIS, Diseases of the SKCN, Tor- 
pid condition of the LIVEK and KIDNEYS. A sin- 
le trial wil in most cases prove the above asser- 
ions. These Baths arethe best and cheapest inthe 
city. 1288S KROADWAY, N. ¥Y.. 
Between 33d and sth Streets. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. |- 


Would you like to know how to stop the cough and 
cause easy expctoration, thereby relieving the 
lungs, so that they can heal? Would you like to 
know how to expel the fever and stop the night- 
sweats? Would you ‘ike to know how to strengthen 
ths syst -m uo to astandard of good health, by a few 
life-giving Her»val Remedies? If so. send for my #2- 
Pige Treatise on H roal Remedies for tung Com- 
plaints.’ Sent to all apolicants, prepaid by mail. 
Address DR. 0. PHELP: BROWN, Jersey City, N.J. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 








WHE “ESTHY> 
EE ————— 





(Established ablished 1846. 1’ 


J. ESTEY & co. 


9 Brattleboro, wt. 
kee Send for Illustrated detent 





ST. NIGHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


This popular resort for Travelers has been re- 
juvenated and improved, and business continued 
without interruption under the same management. 
All the features that have so signally contributed 
to ice world-wide reputation will be maintained. A 
—— tariff of $3.50 per day for all parts of the 

ouse. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 
Late firm 8. HAWK & co. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 156th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON. Pronrietors. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


ns June ist. Board for June, $3 per da an 
$5.50; August, $4. Kooms on third floor $17. 

week. Families at reduced rates. 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


The New York Hotel Gazette says: “The aristo- 
cratic Clarendon is the best hotel hed quiet home 
cemforts and select social enjoyment 


Richa rds _ House, 
URY PARK,N. 
Just o, w furniture, 
aiemmeen. Fall view of theOcean. T 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attoohed to 
hduse saves guésts inconvenience and exbdehse. 
First-class table. Llywe yn mnd and weekly boafders 
cannot Stree W Setters than addr 


L RICHARDS, Asbury’Park; N. J. - 

RVING Hquss, Ney York, Breaten and 
Twelfth St. Buropeen on plea. Single rooms ‘5c. to 
parent double TF $3. deduction 
ARLOW, 
nion Square). 





July, 
50 per 








eekly. Res ~} — dS, 
Prop etor, (Near Stewart's store and { 





8s marked thus (*) do not carry steerage 
passenge rs. 
LOUIS DE rear Agent, 55 Broadway. 











TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 
FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line on ne largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. ‘Steamers leave New York 
ae June 23d to Sept. 8th, inc.) at 5 P. M.. 

from Pier % North River, foot of Murray Street, 

Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. dally (Sun- 
days as above, at 7 P.M.). No tine can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 


Only 49 Miles of Rail. 


Passing through Narragansett and Mount Hope 
Bays by daylight. No disugreeable night changes. 
Tickets, state-rooms, and berths secured on board 
st: amers and at all the Pameee hotels and ticket 
offices in New York; at3 tate House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. Music 
steamer every evening. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen, Pass, Agent 


NEW YORK AND PHILADEL PHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROU‘ ©. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW yous; Foot or Lrner*y 8r., N. RB. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. and at 
4p. M. for Trenton. 

Leave ter hia from station North Penasyive- 
nia Railroad. Third and —— samen at 12:0, 7:30 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 8:30, 5:30 


on board each 





allman Drawing-Room Cc 

w0'A. ae tk trains from New York, and tothe 
1:30 P. ™. trains from Philade!phi a. 

SUNDAY TRAINS —1 Leave New York and Phil- 


‘ M. and 5.30 P. M. sours Trenton 
for New York at 1:20. 10:20 A, M; 6:10 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty, rm Nos. 629 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels, all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court 8t., seookize. Bagage checked from residence 
to destination. , DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 








AT LONDON AND PARIS PRIOES! 
An Elegant Suit of Clothes 


offered at the price of an Inferior Domestic. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


Having ordered out more Goods than we be- 
lieve we can, considering the season, sell to 
our reguiar customers, we have decided to 
offer great inducements. For prompt cash 
w: will make, to measure, as follows: 


Ggiveet English and ®&cotch Sult- 





.835 0 
Formerly $45 00 and upward. ° 


Suits of Finest sin Bett Fin- 


ish Diagonals, in any shade 
of Color, Sack or Cutaway..... 45 00 
Formerly $55 ana ‘phe SCE 


Paptaloons, per Pair a 00: a 1000 
Silk lining, FINEST QUALITY, at a very 
small additional cost, if preferred. 

No house in this country, up to this date, 
bas offered the same quality of Gc ods at these 
prices. Large and Complete Stock. i 
early. Respectfully, 


ELLIOT & CoO., 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 785 BROADWAY, corner 10th Street. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Ihave just imported a large and Varied Stock of 
the finest Tropical Weight English Tweeds anda 
Scotch Homespuns. 

Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking Jackets to 
order. e 

Ecclesiastical Garments a Specialty, 


Grand Central Hotel, 


671 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
- 
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@@ All communications for the Bditorial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pondent, P.-0. Box 3787. 


¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia! Editor, and a!) business 
eommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
TEE INDEPENDENT. Bex 23787. 


3” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publi but ase 
gusranty of good faith. 

@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

o@™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bye stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
erved. 
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THE NATION'S PERIL 





THE great Rebellion that burst upon the 
country in 1861, and which was conquered 
only at an immense sacrifice of treasure 
and blood, had its direct occasion in the 
result of the presidential election of 1860. 
The Southern States, led by ambitious 
demagogues and political fanatics, and at 
the same time corrupted by the love of 
slavery and also poisoned with the secession 
heresy, resolved that they would not peace- 
‘fully abide by that result. On> after the 
other, they withdrew from the Union, and 
speedily organized themselves into a con- 
federacy, disowning the authority of the 
United States, taking possession of all the 
property of the General Government with- 
in their limits, and preparing to submit the 
issue to the stern arbitrament of war. Had 
John C. Brekenridge or Stephen A. Doug- 
las, both of whom were Democratic candi- 
dates for the presidency in 1860, been 
elected, there would have been no resist- 
ance to the voice of the people. Abraham 
Lincoln, the candidate of the Republican 
party, was chosen in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution; and the South, 
controlled and managed by Democratic 
leaders, declared, first by secession ordin- 
ances and then by overt treason, that it 
would not accept the result. Whether it 
would peacefully submit or not depended 
upon the person chosen, and not upon the 
fact of achoice in the constitutional way. 
This was a most dangerous precedent to 
establish; and, had it been established, as 
it would have been but for the Union sol- 
diers and the people who sustained them, 
that would have been the end of orderly 
and secure republican government in this 
country. 

In 1876 the American people passed 
through a most exciting Presidential elec- 
tion; and very soon thereafter the fact be- 
came known that a single vote, whether 
cast for one or the other of the two leading 


‘years thereafter they resisted the result of 


whether Rutherford B. Hayes or Samuel 
J. Tilden would be the President of the 
United States. The Democrats, determined 
to win at all hazards, got up bogus elector) 
colleges in the States of South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon; and these 
colleges, without a solitary fact showing 
their legality, went through the form of 
voting for President and Vice-President 
and certifying the same to the President of 
the Senate. On this basis the Democratic 
party claimed that Mr. Tilden was the 
President elect, and even threatened tq in- 
stall him in office by force of arms, if 
necessary. This claim the Republicans 
rejected out and out, as having no founda- 
tion in fact and none in law; and, although 
they made no threats, they were not at all 
frightened by Democratic bluster, 


It happened, too, that the two houses of 
Congress were politically opposed to each 
other. This opposition was so intense and 
fixed on both sides, and the prize to be won 
or lost was so great, that it was not pos- 
sible for these houses directly and eon- 
currently to settle the questions in dis- 
pute. Perceiving this to be the fact, and 
appreciating the danger to the country in 
the event that they should meet for count- 
ing the electoral votes with no arrangement 
beforehand as to the method of precedure, 
they appointed a joint committee to devise 
a method, and then subsequently adopted 
the one recommended. Nearly all the 
Democrats of both houses voted for the 
plan proposed by the committee, while a 
majority of Republicans voted against it. 

The counting of the electoral votes was 
in pursuance of and in exact accordance 
with the provisions of the Electoral Law; 
and, had Samuel J. Tilden been declared 
elected, the result, being thus ascertained 
and officially proclaimed, would have been 
acceptid by Republicans without any fur- 
ther discussion, and certainly. without 
any effort to changeit. The decision of the 
Forty-fourth Congress was that Rutherford 
B. Hayes, and not Samuel J. Tilden, had 
been elected in conformity with the Con- 
stitution and the law; aud that decision no 
power can lawfully invalidate or change, 
except by a quo warranto proceeding before 
a judicial tribunal, to be provided for by 
law. Revolution may change it; but revo- 
lution is not law. 

What, then, means this Potter movement 
in the purpose and hopes of its leaders? 
First we had the general cry of ‘‘ fraud,” 
and the shriekers shouted themselves out 
of breath to no purpose. Then we had 
Montgomery Blair working at the legisla- 
ture of Maryland; and finally came the 
memorial of this legislature to Congress, 
which was quietly referred to the judiciary 
committees of the respective houses. A 
very large proportion of the Democrats in 
both houses had indicated their belief that 
it was not wise for the country or politically 
expedient for the party to make any 
attempt to reopen the Presidential ques- 
tion. Suddenly, however, like a clap of 
thunder in aclear sky, we have the strange 
phenomenon of a great revolution in the 
Democratic members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Under the whip and 
spur of the previous question and with 
Mr. Potter for a leader, they pass a 
resolution to investigate alleged electoral 
frauds in Florida and Louisixna. For 
what purpose? ‘To this question the reso- 
lution gives no answer. We have sought 
to find out the true answer, and for this 
purpose we have taken the pains to in- 
vestigate the matter in Washington and 
even to confer with members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Our best information on the 
subject is that the leaders of the new move- 
ment, among whom Samuel J. Tilden him- 
self, though unseen, is a very prominent 
figure, mean at all hazards, if it is among 
the possibilities, to remove President Hayes 
from office and put Mr. Tilden in his place. 
Precisely how they will do it they may not 
have yet determined; but do it they will, if 
theycan. They mean business in a bad and 
dangerous sense, just as the secessionists 
meant business when in 1861 and for four 


the Presidential election of 1860. 

We are not croakers. Yet we believe 
that this Potter movement is, in its spirit 
and purpose, fraught with the elements of 
serious peril to the country. Whereunto 





candidates, would settle the question 
+ 


‘it will grow and to precisely ‘what 


it will lead the future only can de- 
termine. The President.is in office by as 
clear a title as that which any president 
ever had; und if the Democrats purpose to 
displace him therefrom, we warn them be- 
foreband that they will find it no child’s 
play. The scheme of Mr. Tilden and his 
followers will be confronted by the powers 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment; and unless President Hayes is much 
less a man than we take him to be, they 
will discover in due season that he 
is not to be quietly ousted from office, 
in order to suit the party purposes of 
Democrats. One of his duties as Presi- 
dent is to see to it that the country has but 
one President during his term; and if Mr. 
Tilden should make the attempt during 
that term to be President, then we trust 
that President Hayes will have pluck 
enough promptly to take safe care of him. 
We recommend him, as a matter of person- 
al prudence to be content with parading 
himself before the country as the defrauded 
candidate. It is barely possible that he 
may in this way win another nomination, 
and in that event receive another defeat. 
The President of the United States is a 
co-ordinate department of the Government; 
and the two houses of Congress constitute 
another department. Neither department 
is dependent for its powers upon the other. 


next Congress, supposing both houscs to be 
Democratic, shall refuse to recognize Mr. 
Hayes as President, and shall recognize 
Mr. Tilden as holding the office, then it 
means revolution. It means that the act of 
the Congress which counted the votes ani 
declared the result shall be treated asa nul- 
lity by a subsequent Congress; and this 
would be revolution of the most dangerous 
character. Such a precedent would shake 
our political system to its very foundations. 
We are not without our solicitudes as to 
the sequel of this Potter resolution. The 
safety of the country will in our judgment 
be best promoted by electing a House of 
Representatives next fall that cannot be 
manipulated by Mr. Tilden and his Demo- 
cratic malcontents. The action of the 
present House more than suggests peril, 
provided both houses of the next Congress 
should be Democratic. The Senate is quite 
certain to be so; and, hence, we call upon 
Republicans throughout the country to 
heal up their differences and unite ina solid 
and exurnest effort to make sure that the 
next House of Representatives is Republic- 
an. “That will avert the impending peril 
and bring to naught the machinations of 
the reckless Tildenites. The country can- 
not afford to take the hazirds of reopening 
the Presidential question. And, above all, 
it cannot afford to be Mexicanized by hav- 
ing the title to the Presidential office, once 
settled in the constitutional way, unsettled 
in a way unknown to tbe Constitution. We 
shall be mistaken if the people do not at 
the next election express an opinion that 
will be a deserved rebuke of this Blair- 
Maryland-Potter-Tilden scheme. 


REVISION OF THE STANDARDS 
BEGUN. 


Vowi1na she never will consent, the Pres- 
byterian Church of Great Britain and 
America is beginning to consent to a re- 
vision of its time-bonored Standards. We 
have again and again been abused for 
declaring that revision must come, be- 
cause it ought to come, and have 
been met with the »nswer that the Consti- 
tution of the Church is sacred and must 
not be tampered with. But we have known 
that, whatever General Assemblies or rhe- 
torical moderators might say, good and 
thoughtful men were learning that they 
did not accept the Standards without con- 
siderable deductions; and we knew that 
there must before long come a movement 
for revision which would be irresistible. 
The foretaste of it we saw in the Pan-Pres 
byterian Council, though it knew it not, in 
the paper of Dr. Schaff; and the Committee 
on the Consensus of the Standards will 
mike it a prominent subject, if not con- 
fessediy so, in the next meeting. 

Scotland is the headquarters of theolog. 
ical ferment for Presbyterians; and both 
the Free and the United Churches have had 
the subject of strict or lax subscription 
under earnest public consideration. The 








If this Potter movement means that the- 





announced by us in our columns of “ Re- 
ligious Intelligence,” relating to the United 
Presbyterian Church, corresponding to the 
New School Church of America. 

The United Presbyterians have for a year 
had a Committee on Revision, from which 
very little was expected. One of its mem- 
bers, Rev. Fergus Ferguson, bas just been 
convicted of heresy. The Committee, 
however, hag done more than we supposed, 
and its report, which we publish, will al- 
most certainly be adopted substantially as 
given by us. Indeed, all but the last three 
sections were already adopted on receipt 
of the last mails. Tell it in Pittsburgh, 
tell it in Knoxville, before our American 
General Assemblies adjourn, that the 
great United Presbyterian Synod of Scot- 
land has not been afraid to treat pretty 
radically the matter of revision of the 
Standards. 

This United Presbyterian Church in their 
Synod felt that they were engaged in seri- 
ous work, This is the first time since that 
memorable day, two hundred and tbirty- 
five yeurs ago, the first of July, 1643, 
that any church calling itself Presbyterian, 
unless the Cumberland body be an excep- 
tion, has felt called upon to review its rela- 
tions to the Sfandards, and has carefully 
gone over the Confession of Faith, article by 
article, noting those things in which error 
was to be avoided, and has decided what cor- 
rections are to be made. Their Declaratory 
Statement is intended to guard against cer- 
tain errors taught or supposed to be taught 
in the Standards, and to declare the truths 
that may be held on these subjects. 

The first of these contradicts the doctrine 
of a limited atonement taught in cbap. viii 
of the Confession in language of which the 
following is-a sample: ‘‘To all those for 
whom Christ has purchased redemption he 
doth certainly and effectually communi. 
cate the same.” The doctrine of unlim- 
ited atonement, on the other hand, this first 
section declares to be ‘‘ vital.”” The second 
article declares that the doctrines of de- 
crees and election are to be held in har- 
mony with the truth that God ‘‘ will have 
all men to be saved,” and the Gospel is de- 
signed, adopted, and provided for all men, 
and that they are free to accept or reject it. 
This marks the actual, rather than the his- 
torical belief of the Church. | The third 
article relates to total depravity and inabil- 
ity, and considerably softens the severe 
language of the Confession. It declares 
that his inability is not of a nature to affect 
man’stesponsibility; and that his depravity 
is not of such a nature as to prevent his 
preforming actions in any sense good. ‘The 
fourth article regards infants and the hea- 
then, and contradicts the Confession with 
sufficient distinctness. It declares that 
those who accept the Standards shall not 
be required to believe that any infants are 
lost, por that the heathen must all perisb, a 
doctrine taught most clearly in the Confes- 
sion. The fifth article treats of Christ’s 
headsbip, and corrects the Confession as 
to religious freedom. The sixth treats of 
the obligation of missions, a duty omitted 
in the Confession, asin the Mosaic Law. 
The seventh allows liberty generally on 
such points as do not affect the substance 
of the faith, the nature of the ‘‘ six days of 
creation”’ being specified as an illustration. 
This has not yet been acted upon; but the 
temper of the Synod and the influence of 
the committee who suggest it, including 
Priocipal Harper qnd Dr. Cairns, are assur- 
ance that it will be substantially adopted. 
The ball has started. Dr. Cairns, in iv- 
troducing this report to the Synod, con- 
cluded with these words: 

‘« T cannot close without owning that my 
sympathies are with those who hope tbat 
one day or other the Presbyterian Church, 
not by the action of any ove portion of it, 
but by joint action, will. be brought into 
the possession of shorter and simpler 
Standards than those they now have.” 

His words were greeted with applause. 
The Pan-Presbyterian Council is likely to 
have a large hand in bringing about this 
much to be desired amelioration of what is 
one of the severest creeds ever adopted in 
Christendom, and that not so much in the 
interests of a more liberal faith as of 4 
wider comprehension. It will be felt more 
and more that the Westminster Confession 
contains a great deal that no man ought to 
be required to accept even for “‘ system of 





most important results yet reached ate those !"doctrine.” 
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Editorial Botes, 


Ir is a week of ecclesiastical events, as our 
overcrowded columns of “Religious Intelli- 
gence’? show. No meeting in this country 
has been of more interest than that of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Pittsburgh. Its important 
duties were to settie the judicial cases of the 
Rev. L. M. See and the Rev. John Miller. The 
result might have been easily written before- 
havd; for there was vo doubt that in both 
cases the decision against them would be sus- 
tained, and in both cases we were perfectly sat* 
isfied that the Assembly would be wrong. In 
Mr. See’s case there is no great wrong, for the 
majority of those who sustained over those 
who voted not to sustain and those who sus- 
tained only in part was very small and the 
vote has no moral power. It will not influence 
the Church one particle. Women will speak in 
public in Presbyterian meetings, and Presbyte- 
rian pulpits too, as much as ever and more 
than ever. ‘The prohibition is something 
simply to laugh at. In the case of Mr. 
Miller, bowever, the injury is more serlous. 
He is deprived by the vote, which was 
almost unanimous, of the liberty of preach- 
iug in the Presbyterian Chureb, and all 
for an offense of speculative faith, which it 
is extremely difficult to define. He was ac- 
cused of errors io Christology; but he be- 
lieves that Je-us Christ wa8 the Son of God, 
aud the true God, ia whom the whole God, 
head dwelt, incarnated on earth, taking a 
human nature, but utterly without sino. It is 
an act of downright tyranny to forbid a man 
to preach the Gospel whose christological 
heresy leaves all that residuum of orthodoxy. 
He was als) accused of eschatological beresy; 
but he believes aud teaches that those who die 
penitent will enjoy Heaven forever, and that 
those who die impenitent will go to hell for- 
ever, and this residuum ouzht to be enough to 
assure bis orthodoxy. By most unworthy 
whippiog-in of some members, the Synod of 
New Jersey cast a solid vote agaiost Mr. Mil- 
ler. We are giad to see that io the General 
Assembly three members found tongues to 
vote in his favor. 





THE Congregationalist says of the proposition 
to hold a supplementary meeting in Boston 
during Annivereary Week, very appreciatively : 


“We should go very heartily for any sort. 


of a social reuvion which sbeuld briog our 
lovg divided forces face to face, and we cou- 
ceive that nothiog but good cou'd come of any 
assembling which should allow such men as 
James Freeman C-arke, and Edward Everett 
Hate, avd the two Ellises, and Pr.f. Pesbody, 
aud others to come closer in converse and 
even di bate wito many who might easily be 
nem don vur side of the house. We can work 
tug: taerin many tbings with all our hearts: 
And as to all which divides us, good aud not 
harm would almost turely resuce from better 
acquaintauce.”” . 
But it adds that the two denomioations d ffer 
radically on fundamental points. It specifies : 
‘The Jesus Christ of the Unitariavism even 
of to-dsy isto d fferent from the s'acdpoint of 
our conceptions «f him; its view of buman 
nature acd its decds are so d fferent; its con- 
ception of the atoulng work doue by Curist is 
£0 different; ard, sbove oll, its idea of 
the Bble underyitg all is so different 
that. there can be no real uvion beiween 
us; ard, of so, all bonest attempts to arrange 
one must be a fa lure. .” 
It would pot be a bad plan to have conference 
on touese points, ard sce how great the differ- 
ence is. We sbould certaitly like to know 
what it is. If this conference should fa’'l, 
The Congregationalist would, doubtless, be 
doubly glad to forward such a conference with 
the Universe] ste, since on woa' it regards as 
the most importaut of these four points, the 
idea of the Bibie, Universalists aod Congrega- 
tionalists are in agreement. 


IT must have been the object of The Congre- 
gational Quarterly to enlarge to the utmost its 
catalogue of ministers who have laiely left the 
Covgregationalists for less evangelical bodies. 
Ot the twenty in its list we potice that some 
left nearly ten years ago, that five joined the 
confessedly Evangelical Episcopalians, and 
that one of tho-e credited to the Unitarians— 
Mr. George E Merriam—never was a Congrega- 
tiupal minister (though a licentiute) and has not 
gone over to the Unitarians and bas no present 
intention of doing 80, although he has 
preached for Unitarians and has no hesitation 
in avowing his Coristian fellowsbip for a body 
which in the last generation was represented by 
such men as Chauning and Ware and Gannelt, 
and in our own time by Martineau, Peabody, 
Clark, and Hale. And he is conscious of no 
sacrifice of either sincerity or of usefulness in 
maintainiog his standing as a member of a Con- 
gregational church. Those in this catalogue 
who have joined tbe Episcopalians can hardly 
be accused of leaving for the sake of getting 
broader swing than they could get in Congre- 
gationalism. We certainly have never thought 
of Mr. H. R. Timlow, for example, of sound 
Dutch antecedents, as a heretic ; and, although 
we believe that Mr. Edward Abbott is author of 
the dictum that the Episcopal is “the roomiest 
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church in America,” we are confident that 
The Christian Union is mistaken in represent- 
ing a dissatisfaction with any narrow, exclu- 
sive spirit in Congregationalism as being the 
chief cause why he weot to the Episcopalians. 
On the contrary, we understand that bis chief 
reason was a growing satisfaction with Episco- 
pal worship, and conviction that, historically, 
the Epistc pal polity is correct, This last week 
has seen the transfer of another Congregation- 
al minister, the Rev. Frederic Palmer, of Re- 
vere, Mass., totbe Episcopal Church. I+ will 
be remembered by some, though Congregation- 
al papers conspicuously omitt:d tomention the 
fact at the time, that at his ordination, four 
years ago, Mr. Palmer expressed himself as not 
satisfied of the truth of the prevalent views on 
the subject of future punishmeut., This does 
not, however, explain bis withdrawal; for, 
though he has always expresscd his opinions 
about future punishment whenever he bas had 
occasion, he says he has never seen any un 
pleasant results directly resulting from it. His 
chief reasons are his idea that in the Congrega- 
tional Church services the element of worship is 
neglected, and especially that the Congrega- 
tional theory of revivals and conscious instan- 
taneous conversions is not correct, as contrast- 
ed with the Episcopal theory of church nur- 
ture. 


WE think that, in mak®hg his views of revivals 
and Christian nurture a reason for joining the 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Palmer accentuates too 
sharply what is, nevertheless, an error iu all our 
Evangelical churches, and not least in the Epis- 
copalian. Non-Episcopaliaus and Episcopaiians 
agree in believing conversion essential for all, 
whether children of the fold or not. Episcc- 
palians generally expect them to be converted 
generally in a gradual sort of way, and to come 
as a matter of course into the fold. Presby- 
terlans, Congregationali:ts, Baptists, Meth- 
odists also expect their conversion ; but they 
more generally look for some more conscious 
Christian act of consecration to God, which 
shall be the fruit of Christian purture and the 
evidence of a Christian life begun. Now, if the 
Christian nurture provided by the parents and 
in the Church is io the Episcopal denomina- 
tion markedly more careful and thorough, or 
if it more early in life or more generally pro- 
duces tne fruits of Christian life than io these 
other denominations, then we have fai'ed to ob- 
serve the fact. Episcopalians expect the : chil- 
dren to be confirmed, and they generally aie cos- 
firmed. Non-Episcopalians expect their chil- 
dren to join the church and they generally do 
join the church, and we imagine that the ev:- 
dence of a Cristian character is no greater iu 
the case of the former than of the latter. In 
eitber case the great error is in a failure by 
line upon line and precept upon precept, in 
ways that children can uoder tand, to bring 
them tothe habit of unselfishness «"d co se- 
cration, to teach t:.em to understand that they 
must try always t» be guod, to please 
God, to be like Jesus, who has loved them 
so much. With such training from their 
earliest years, they will generally, perhaps, for- 
get when tuey were first converted. They 
were converted in their mother’s arms or op 
their father’s knee. A much greater danger 
than any other to the Church, so far as the 
Christian culture of children is concerned, is 
that of ritualirm, which is likely to imagive 
that the child boro in the Church, sealed with 
its seal, is already safe, or certainly will be, 30 
that personal parental instruction, with defj- 
nite view tu conversion, can be relegated to 
the Chureb. And this evil is not confined to 
Epiecopalians, We see a constant tendency 


toward it among Presbyterians aod Congrega-" 


uiobalisis, who magnify baptism, who are en- 
amored of the Jewish theory of the Church, 
failure though it was, and talk about children 
being already in the Church. The child of the 
churchmember needs conversion just as truly 
as the child of the beathen ; and he must get 
ition just the same way—by getting the mastery 
of the selfish in his nature and making it his 
aim to live a life consecrated not to himself» 
but to Godand man. If he does not dv this, 
he will be damned; and Christian nurture 
ought to see this aim clearly and to understand 
that baptism is the smallest influence to secure 
it. Better no infant baptism than to trust in 
it. 


Tue editor of The Northern Christian Advo- 
cate is somewhat perplexed and annoyed be- 
cause the ‘‘General Cunference Journal” for 
1876 does not contaia the record of General 
Conference endorsement of the decisions of 
Bishops Merrill and Bowman anent the legality 


‘of licensing women as local preachers. He 


affirms that, if the said ‘“Juurnal’’ ‘* were so 
compiled and indexed as to be of any service, 
we would refer you tothe record of the fact, 
which we bave no doubt it contains.” With- 
out waitiog to hear from the Rey. Dr. Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the General Conference and 
editor of the ‘General Conference Journal,” 
we beg leave to refer the discontented editor to 
The Daily Ohristian Advocate, published durivg 
the session of the General €onference in May, 





1876. There he will find that the Baltimore 
appeals from the decisions of the bishops in 
question were referred to the committee on 
episcopacy, which reviews the administration 
of the bishops ; and that the action of the Cali- 
fornis Lay Electoral Conference relative to the 
recognition of women as preachers was re- 
ferred tothe committee on the state of the 
Churea. He will also find that on the 18th of 
May Dr. Nelson presented the majority Re- 
port No. 1 of the committee on episco- 
pacy. Dr. Hughey presented the minority 
report at the same time. The majority 
report, signed by Dr. Edwards, of The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, as secre- 
tary, affirmed the decisions of the bishops to 
be ‘correct, and agreeable to the letter and 
spirit of the Discipline.” The mioority re- 
port, on the contrary, held them to be incor- 
rect, aud recommended that they ‘‘be re- 
versed.’? Dr. Warren will also find that they 
were laid on the table and were never called 
up for consideration. Yet further, he will find 
tnat on May 24th the committee on the state of 
the Church presented Report No. VI ‘On the 
License and Ordination of Women,’’ and that 
it recommended the General Conference to 
resolve that no provision be made for the 
license of women as preachers, Our respected 
confrére, Dr. De Puy, of The Christian Advocate, 
by whom it was drawn, will also inform him 
that the Report was duly tabled, and that it was 
never called up for action, The reason why 
both Reports were permitted to sleep in undis- 
turbed quiet is to be found iu a couple of mo- 
tions, introduced May 30:h, by Drs. Foss and 
Buckley, that the bishops and chairmen of com- 
mittees, whose business was unfinished, should 
constitute a ‘‘committee to bring forward 
business for the action of the Conference.” 
Those motions prevailed. The committee thus 
appointed did not deem the licensing of women 
as preachers an item of sufficient importance to 
demand the action of the Conference at that 
late period of its session, and consequently did 
cot present it. Whether it be legal or illegal 
for Methodist ecclesiastical bodies to grant 
license to women as preachers is, doubtless, an 
unsettled question. That it is illegal for 
Methodists to permit unlicensed women to 
preach we conclude from that provision of the 
Di-cipline which says ‘* that no member of the 
Chureb shall be at liberty to preach without 
such license.’? Almost the entire ministry of 
the Methodist Church, includiug the editors 
alluded to, are praiseworthy accomplices in the 
frequent violation of this Jaw, so far as women 
are concerned. We quite agree with the North- 
ern as to the propriety of conforming *‘ the Dis- 
cipline to our practice.”’ 

THE month of May is safely passed, and the 
danger to our benevolent societies outlined by 
the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon in the May Sunday 
Afternoon is happily escaped. Without dis- 
cussing the administration of the societies or 
their effectiveness, Mr. Bacon showed that the 
plan of their organization is such that the so- 
called society is practically non-existent, since 
it never meets, never acts, and, in the nature 
of the case, is sure never to meet nor to act, 
‘The officers of the society are fur all purposes 
an irresponrible, close corporation, except as 
they respond to public sentiment; and yet 
their contro] of the socicty and its funds is 
held by such a tenure that it is liable at any 
time to be stolen and run away with. For ex- 
ample, avy donor to a specified small amount 
can come to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society a: d vote for its officers. It 
would be the very easiest thing in the world 
for Cardinal McCloskey, at an expense of a 
thousand dollars, to secure membersbips 
enough of the Bible Society to secure a major- 
ity at an annual meeting, to turn out all the 
secretaries, and elect Catholics in their place; 
and we are not sure but they might get com- 
plete control of that valuable property. If 
they do not kn>w how, Mr. Bacon, though a 
vigorous anti Catholic, would give them all 
necessary information, we doubt not. 


By u large majority the English Congrega- 
tional Union, the representative body of the 
Eog)'sh and Welsh Independents, has adopted 
a resolution, given elsewhere, condemvatory 
of the Leicester Conference for enlarging the 
bounds of Christian fellowship and specifying 
some of the doctrines which the Union is 
agreed in regarding as essential to the Evan- 
gelical faith. It will be noticed that this little 
list of doctrines does not include any about 


eternal punishment, and naturally enougb.,. 


The chairman, the Rey. Baldwin Brown, is a 
heretic on this subject. So are two of the lead- 
ing members, who were most earnest in favor 
of condemning the Leicester liberals. We mean 
Mr Dale and Mr. White. We have said that 
it is not essential to the Evangelical system to 
hold to the endlessness of sin. Among the 
English Congregationalists this is confessedly 
the fact. The English Independent does not 
like Mr. Baldwin Brown’s attitude in reference 
to the Leicester Conference, but says that it is 
not due to symp4éthy with it, ‘‘and that he is 
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essentially Evangelical his utterances demon- 
strate.”’ 





Tue Democrats in their proposed electoral 
investigation are already evincing signs of 
embarrassment. They have an elephant on 
hand that they hardly know what to do with. 
Congreesman Harrison, of Illinois, who has an 
eye to his own renomination and re-election, 
and who is, moreover, a little anxious about 
the fire in the rear, sought to get his record 
right for the fall campaign by introducing last 
week into the House of Representatives, as a 
privileged question, a motion to extend the in- 
vestigation to Oregon and South Carolina, if 
the Committee saw reason therefor in any 
testimony offered to it, and also to declare 
that it is not the purpose of the investigation 
to annul or attempt to annul the result reached 
by the Forty-fourth Congress in counting the 
electoral votes. The Republicans declined to 
vote on the question, intending to let the Dem- 
ocrats settle the matter according to their own 
liking ; and the result was that the Democrats, 
after being divided as to whether the question 
was a privileged one or not, extricated them- 
selves from the dilemma by inducing Mr. Har- 
rison to withdraw bis res>lution. Mr. Wilson, 
a Democrat from West Virginia, immediately 
offered a resolutiou authorizing the Investi- 
gating Committee to inquire into the electoral 
frauds of any state where it bas probable cause 
to believe that such frauds were practiced ; 
and this resolution was finally adopted. Thus 
the Democrats managed to get rid of the sub- 
ject, after having flatly refused to pass a res- 
olution declaring that their pretended investi- 
gation does not contemplate the removal of 
President Hayes from his office. They are 
divided among themselves, and the sober 
solid sense of the people may be trusted to 
rebuke the scheme which the malcontents 
have at heart. 


Mr. RANDALL last week left his duties as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
take care of themselves, in order that he might 
attend to the weigntier duty of managing the 
Democratic Convention of Pennsylvania, that 
met at Pitteburgh. The Speaker was sadly 
unsuccessful, since the Wallace or Ring Dem- 
ocrats were largely in the majority and had 
things all their own way. No part of the plat- 
form adopted by the Democrats is of any na- 
tional importance, with the exception of the 
resolution in relation to the Potter investiza- 
tion; and this reads as follows: ‘Thorough 
investigation into the electoral frauds of 1876 
should be made. Fraud should be exposed: 
truth vindicated, and criminals punished ; but 
we oppose any attack upon the President’s 
title, as dangerous to our institutions and 
fruitless in its results.” Had the Democrats, 
in parsing the Potter resolution, announced 
this doctrine, the people would have felt no 
alarm aud had no special reason for opposing 
the measure. They, however, had not the 
sagacity to see this at the time. Mr. Randall 
goes back with a flea in his ear. 

GENERAL Pops, who is one of the best Indian 
fighters in this country, read before the American 
Social Science Assvciation, at its recent meeting 
jn Cincinnati, an elaborate and admirable paper 
on the Indian question. His opinion is that 
nearly all the difficulties with the Indians, in- 
cluding the several Indian wars, have_resulted 
from the ivjustice and encroachment upon 
them by the white people. There is no doubt 
that this is the truth ; and it is a truth, more- 
over, that is exceedingly disgraceful tu this 
nation. The policy which he proposes is the 
following : ‘‘ That the Indian tribes now on the 
reservations along the frontier, and such as it 
may be necessary heftafter so to place, be 
transferred to points far in the rear of advanc- 
ing emigration and placed on reservations in 
populous districts, where no hostility to the 
Indian is felt and he is secure against want 
and protected from doing or suffering violence ; 
and that, thus surrounded by good influences 
and in a condition most favorable to success, 
an honest and earnest effort be made to 
civilize him by teaching him the pursuits 
and restraints of civilized life, so that, if 
capable of becoming a part of our population, 
he may be absorbed among us and disappear 
as a distinct race in thie country.’’ To the 
moral ideas here stated, and also the method 
of attaining them, we give our hearty assent, 
provided always tbat existing treaties with 
the Indians are not disturbed against their free 
and uncoerced consent. The tribes in the 
Indian Territory are settled there by treaty, and 
this nation cannot, without the grossest dis- 
honor, do anything to break its faith with them. 
The ultimate solution of the Iodian problem is 
the civilization of the Indian and his final ab- 
sorption into the body politic of the United 
States; and whatever promotes this, being in 
itself right, is a step in the right direction. 

THe Japanese Indemnity Fund originally 
consisted in the sum of $750,000, paid in gold 
to the United States by the Government of 
Japan, under the provisions of a convention 
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made in 1864 between the Tycoon of Japan and 
the United States. All claims against this Fand 
for injuries received by our citizens have been 
liquidated long since; and the amount left, 
including the faterest on the bonds of the 
United States, ia which the Secretary of State 
invested it, is about $1,300,000. Secretary 
Seward said in 1868 that the Fand “isin our 
hands without substantial equivalent’’; and 
yet Congress has hitherto neglected to pass 
any law for disposing of it, and, hence, it has 
remained under the control of the State De- 
partment. The Senate C »mmittee on Foreign 
Relations has at length reported a bill pro- 
posing to distribu'e $125,000 among the offi- 
cers and crew of the ‘*‘ Wyoming,” which is all 
right if they have any just claim ; to pay back 
$750,000 in gold to the Japanese Government, 
which is also right, so far as it goes ; and then 
to cover the remainder of the Fund into the 
Treasury of the United States, to be used for 
the ordinary purposes of the Government, 
which is not the thing that should be done. 
There is no legal or treaty obligation to return 
any partof the Fund. The obligation is sim- 
ply one of moral honor, and this applies as 
really to the Interest as it does to the principal 
originally paid. If the United States propose 
to do agenerous and noble thing, then let no 
element of national meanness disfigure the 
geverosity. 


...-Says the Chicago Standard: 


“The Open-communion Baptists of Eogland 

have many pleasant speeches from those who 
have no sympathy with them as Baptiste, yet 
find it expedient to praise their ‘liberality’; 
but the price they pay for a!) this compla- 
cence is division in their general body and 
weakness and inadequacy in some of the most 
important departments of their work.”’ 
And it goes on to show how much feebler 
their work is than that of the American Bap- 
tists. Is The Standard sure that they fall, in com- 
parison with American Baptists, because they are 
Open-communionists? Is it not equally true 
that Eoglish Methodists are feebler than Amer- 
ican Methodists, English Presbyteriaus than 
American Presbyterians, and English Conyre- 
gationalists than American Congregational- 
ists? Cannot The Standard think ef some other 
possible reason, at least when it remnembers 
that the English Episcopalians are much 
stronger than the American Episcopalians, 
and the Scotch Presbyterians than the Amer- 
ican Presbyterians ? 


....-The specter approaching us is violent, 
chaotic socialism, Its headquarters are in Ger- 
many, where it has just thrust itself into notice 
by a cowardly attempt of one of its members— 
who had not brute courage enough to avow 
his act—to assassinate the Emperor. German 
socialism deserves careful study, and we be- 
lieve that one of our most profound American 
scholars has for some time been giving it a 
thorough investigation, [n our own cities, as 
yet, it is led by Germans and Frenchmen, who 
fraternize on this platform of anarchy. The 
most startling Incident of late is the meeting 
in St. Louts of several hundred men, who have 
seen military eervice in this country or abroad, 
and who are planning to arm themselves for 
the avowed purpose of resisting any military 
or police force that may oppose the violence of 
any of their demonstrations against capital, 
There is likely to be some hanging done in St. 
Louis before long, we fear. 


.---Complaiot has been made to the New 
York Annual Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Church that Elder J. W. Morgan, of 
Coxsackie, is guilty of unseemly habits. Bis- 
hop Payne called him to the bar, and asked 
him if he was in the habit of smoking cigars 
and chewing tobacco. He replied that he had 
used tobacco, but hag@lately given itup. The 
Bishop briefly rebuked him for his use of the 
weed, and sent him to his seat, telling him to 
go and sin no more in this regard. Here is a 
good example for white churches. We trust 
that there is some foundation for the report 
that eminent members of other bodies—such as 
Dr. Washburn, Episcopalian, Drs. Crosby and 
Cuyler, Presbyterian, and Dr. Taylor, Congre- 
gational—propose to add to their successful 
temperance labors a vigorous assault on the 
use of tobacco, the crusade against which 
weed has somewhat slackened since the death 
of Dr. Trask. 


...-Ob! Dow, Brother “Christian at Work, 
you cannot mean to say that, because surgery 
produces suffering, it follows that it is not a 
moral intuition that ‘to produce happiness is 
right, and to produce suffering is wrong.’”? A 
little child shalllead you. “ Here, little Maud, 
do you know that Papa has ‘been very sick ?”” 
‘Yes, Mother.” “‘And now the doctors have cut 
off his leg.” “Did it not hurt him?” “ Yes, 
but not much; forthe good doctors gave him 
something so that he would not feel it. And now 
he is going to get well, we hope, and not be 
sick any more.”’ “Good doctors! Thank the 


doctors for Maud that Papa won’t be sick any 
more.”” Do you see that the object was hap- 
piness and that the suffering wus incidental ? 
What The Christian at Work says about the 
fixiog of character in another world we have 
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said a dozen times within the last six months, 
much more abundantly. 


.-e.lt may not be amissto remember that 
Clarkson N. Potter, who is the chairman of the 
Investigating Committee, wrote a long letter, 
after the Presidential election of 1876, recom- 
mending the House of Representatives to as- 
sume, independently of the Senate, the right 
to determine whether a President had been 
chosen by the electors, and if inits judgment 
no choice had been made, then to proceed to 
the election of President, as provided for by 
the Constitution. The proposition was revolu- 
tiopary; and whether the one just adopted by 
the House and providing for his Investigatiog 
Committee is any better is, at least, a matter of 
very grave doubt. 

....[t was not a typographical error—much- 
abused term—but pure editorial heterophemy, 
which made us last week speak of Dr. 8. Ives 
Curtiss, the newly-appointed professor of He- 
brew in Chicago Theological Seminary, as Dr. 
8. Curtiss Ives. Dr. Curtiss was a graduate of 
Amherst in 1867, of Union Seminary in 1870, 
and has been studying in Germany since 1872, 
His iustructor, Dr. Delitzech, speaks in the 
strongest language of bis accomplishments 
and character. Dr. Curtiss will bring with him 
an extensive library, which he has gathered 
in his studies, and which fe, says Dr. Delitzseb, 
‘©as full and rich in biblical literature as many 
public libraries.’’ 


...»President Grant, by a mistaken clemency, 
yielded, just at the close of bis administration, 
to the solicitations of prominent Georgia Dem- 
ocrats, and ordered the discontinuance of suits 
against six hundred and ninety-two citizens of 
that state who had been iodicted for cheating 
the Government by illicit distilling. These 
gentlemen professed to be penitent ard made 
fair promises. Many of them have since re- 
turned to their former operations, some of 
whom have since been convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary, while otbers are awaiting their 
trial. We hope that President Hayes will not 
fall into the error of his predecessor in dealing 
with these Government defrauders, 


....Minister Seward has sent to the Depart- 
ment of State an account of the great famine 
in China up to the middle of last March, Ac- 
cording to bis statements, sixty millions of 
people are suffering from the terrible calamity ; 
and the chief difficulty is not a lack of food in 
the country to supply their wants, but the lack 
of the means of transportation, Railroads the 
Chinese have hitherto regarded as the work of 
the powers of darkness, Perhaps this terrible 
exigency will teach the mandarins a new les- 
son on this subject. 


.... Lhe Presbyterian General Assembly is 
likely to adopt resolutions against appropriat- 
ing state money to Catholic institutions, inas- 
much as “no prineiple has been better estab- 
lished in regard to this nation than the entire 
separation of Church and state.’’ We trust 
they will not turn around and adopt another 
series of resolutions that the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible must be read io our public. 
schools, such as would embody the substance 
of Prof. A. A. Hodge’s address, on the 2d inst., 
before the Presbyterian Historical Society in 
Philadel phia. 


....The Post, of this city, suggests that the 
first witvess to be examined by the Potter Com- 
mittee is Senator Conkling. We hope that the 
Senator will be called before the Committee, 
If he knows anything about. the so-called elec- 
tion frauds that is unknown to the people, he 
willthen have the opportunity of telling his 


story; and if he has no such ivformation, as | 


we presume to be the fact, that will be the eod 
of the World’s solicitude about Senator Conk- 
ling. Call him, by all means. 


...-The Republicans of Vermont, in their 
state convention of last week, declared “ that 
the motives and general course of the admin- 
istration of President Hayes have our hearty 
approbation ; and, though a difference as to 
policy may exist, we rejoice in the belief that 
the Executive and Republicans ia Congress are 
disposed to suffer no divisions; but, on the 
contrary, to observe the excellent precept: ‘In 
essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in 
all things, charity.’”’ 


...-One of the criticisms in the ‘* Contribu- 
tors’ Club” in the June Atlantic seems to be 
obtuse in the extreme. Mr. Cook cited a few 
famous lines from Lowell's ** Present Crises,’’ 
and adapted them to his purpose by couspicu- 
ously changing a few words, according to a 
well known rule of rhetoric as to adapted ci- 
tations. The Atlantic supposes Mr. Cook un- 
familiar with the poem, und mistakes an in- 
stance of literary adaptation for one of mis- 
quotation. 

.-»»Mr, Charles Francis Adams is‘quite sure 
that Tilden was elected, and that Hayes was 
counted in by fraud; yet he thinks that the 
Democrats, having given their consent to the 
Electoral Commission, cannot now go back 
upon their own action. They will have no 
trouble on this point, or any other, if they can 
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gain anything by it. 
single idea. 

.».eThe Roman Catholic Archbishop of San 
Francisco, being sharply taken to task by Mr. 
Kearney, the Communistic agitator of that 
city, for advising the Catholics to have nothing 
to do with his senseless vagaries, said to him: 
“You miod your business well, Mr. Kearney, 
and [ will mind mine. Good morning.” That 
is short and sharp and right to the point. 


-eeeThe legislature of Massachusetts has 
passed a bill, which the governor has signed, 
that practically puts the license question in 
about the same position as in this state under 
the law of 1857, as construed by the Court of 
Appeals. 

..»» We congratulate Dr. Talmage’s Brooklyo 
Tabernacle on its victory over a burdensome 
debt. 


Publisher's Hegartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 


Party success is their 
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Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price's Speeal Flavoring Extracts 
have stood the test of science, and now are 
taking precedence over all other flavoring 
extracts. : 





CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


GRAND STREET is still one of the leading 
business thoroughfares of the city. The 
great dry-goods and fancy-goods stores in 
that locality are the principal attraction; 
and in pleasant weather thousands throng 
that busy street and crowd to overflowing 
the large stores, now packed full of ‘‘ cheap 
goods for the million.” . Among the oldest 
establishments there is that of Messrs. Hill, 
Moynan & Co., known to the public fora 
quarter of a century or more. The build- 
ing occupies four lots of ground and is 
one of the most prominent and popular 
business centers in Grand Street. The 
stock always on exhibition includes every- 
thing needed in dry goods for a complete 
The members of the firm are 
thorough business men, educated mer- 
chants, and are always present in person 
to supervise their immense trade. They 
have the talent, the integrity, the capital, 
the location, and the stock to insure an 
immense trade. We invite our readers to 
visit this establishment, and, whether they 
buy goods or not, they will be treated with 
courtesy and civility and, go away with 
good impressions. Such a business estab- 
lishment is an honor to Grand Street and 
to the city, and will be likely to continue 
in its prosperous career. 





A REVOLUTION IN DAIRY 
BUSINESS. 


Tue Cooley Creamer, advertised by the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company, on the 
81st page, is destined to effect a revolution 
in the dairy business. 

No more trouble about milk-rooms, bad 
smells in the cellar, and constant labor and 
toil for the farmer’s wife. You simply in- 
vest in one of these Creamers, keep it any- 
where, out of the sun, get all your cream 
between milking and milking, and rejoice 
in the simplest and cheapest dairy appa- 
ratus in the world. Another feature most 
worthy of notice is that the Cooley Creamer 
is a sure preventive against the usual 
effects of a thunderstorm on the milk. 

Dairies are being supplied with these 
Creamers at the rate of 100 per week. 

The butter is of a finer flavor and brings 
a higher price in the market than that 
made by any other systems. 
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H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


A very large stock of China Mattings 
have re | been received by the well-known 
firm of H. P. Williams & Co., No. 250 
Canal Street, this city, and are being sold 
off rapidly at less than the usual prices. 
The mattings include red check and fancy 
styles. The last-named embrace over a 
hundred patterns, and are selling at 27c., 
80c., and 32c. per yard—a large reduction 
on last season’s prices. The red check 
sells from 16, 20, and 25 cents per yard 
and upward. A variety of blankets may 
also be examined. H. P. Williams & Co. 
are the sole agents in New York fur the 
celebrated Hartford Woven Wire Mattress 
and all the — they have for sale are 
marked at prices that bring the firm a host 
of customers. 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE NATIONAL Lire InsuRANCE ComPa- 
ny of the United States of America is an 
institution that is well known throughout 
the country. Its charter was granted by 
Congress and its stability is assured by its 
large cash capital of a million of dollars, 
The assets of the company are consider- 
ably more than four million dollars, well in- 
vested in bonds, stocks, or securities that 
can be readily turned into cash, and the 
ratio of its assets to liabilities is 148 per 
cent. Additional tothe reserve fund isa 
surplus of $1,300,814.88. One of the 
features of the company, and upon which 
many policies are being issued, is the bonus 
or endowment plan of insurance, In a 
policy of this kind absolute insurance is 
guaranteed and the plan is simple. An- 
nual premiums are paid to the company 
for ten years. If death occurs during this 
time, the amount of the policy is paid. 
The amount of all the premiums on pol- 
icies issued in the same year are credited 
on the books, and so on for ten years, 
when the balance is distributed as a bonus 
or cash endowment to the holders of the 
policies in force at that time. This divis- 
ion is made pro rata to the amount of an- 
nual premiums received on each policy. 

To those who have been led to favor the 
so-called co-operative insurance of irre- 
sponsible associations the National espe- 
cially presents the factthat its bonus pol- 
icies can cost no more and probably will 
cost much less than the assessments of 
those corporations; and moreover they 
are guaranteed by its large capital and the 
entire assets of the company. And, while 
the premiums are collected in advance, as 
the only possible way to insure payment, 
every dollar that remains, after paying 
death-claims and a small limited sum to 
cover expenses and the use of the capital, 
is returned to the policyholders. To those 
who have thought the old forms of insur- 
ance expensive, uncertain, and compli- 
cated this policy is commended for sim- 
plicity, definiteness, and cheapness. Other 
forms of policies are issued; but the 
company is now making an important 
feature of popularizing the so-called bonus 
plan of insurance. Under the manage- 
ment of the president, Mr. Emerson W. 
Peet, and the secretary, Mr. John M. But- 
ler, the National holds the high position 
among life insurance companies that it has 
held for many years, The business office 
of the company is at Chicago, II). 





SPECIAL SALE OF DRESS GOODS. 


At the leading retailers of New York 
are now offering special bargains in dry 
goods. They never were cheaper before 
in the whole past history of panics and 
hard times. Broadway, Grand Street, 
Sixth Avenue, and Eighth Avenue—all 
these thoroughfares give evidence of 
‘‘ great sales at low prices.” At Sulzberg- 
er’s, in Eighth Avenue, there is just now 
a ‘special sale” of seasonable dress goods, 
to which they invite the attention of all 
our readers. 

These goods embrace all the leading nov- 
elties of the season, including dress fabrics 
at five cents per yard and upwatd. Such 
low figures never were heard of before, 
and that fact accounts for the great rush of 
buyers. Go and look atthisstock. If you 
cannot possibly do that, send your order — 
for samples, being very careful to state 
about what goods are wanted, naming col- 
ors, prices, etc. 


PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Tue well-known house of B. W. Mer- 
riam & Oo., 577 Broadway, this city, now 
have on exhibition a choice stock of mir- 
rors and fine cabinet work. This stock 
includes mantel-pieces, doors, and trim- 
mings of every conceivable style, and they 
are marked down at prices so low that 
many purchasers are attracted to their 
establishment. Besides manufacturing 
largely, the firm are likewise importers of 
French and German looking-glass plates. 
In fact, some beautiful designs and styles 
of picture-frames are made. “Orders for 
the most elaborate frames are quickly 
executed, and in all respects the firm of 
B. W. Merriam & Co. endeavor to please 
their customers. 
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THE WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 


Tue Westminster has always had the 
reputation of being one of the most select 
hotels in New York City, and it is sure to 
hold its high position under the manage- 
ment of its new proprietor, Mr. Edward A 
Gilson, formerly of the St. Denis Hotel. 
Mr. Gilson is the brother of Mr. F. S. Gil- 
son, of the Niccolett House, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and belongs to a family that has 
Jong been in the hotel business. The 
Westminster is centrally located at the 
corner of Sixteenth Street and Irving 
Place, near Union Square, and is but a 
few minutes’ walk from the leading dry 
goods stores, places of amusement, and the 
elevated railroad. Its location is one 
advantage and the home-like appearance of 
the interior is another advantage. Com- 
fort, rather than an extravagant elegance, 
is aimed at. All the rooms are furnished 
with the greatest taste and possess all the 
latest improvements. They have all re- 
cently been elegantly frescoed. There ate 
two hundred and seventeen rooms in the 
house, and they can be divided off into any 
number of the most convenient suites. 
The hotel is made of free stone and rises 
six stories in hight. The frontage on Six- 
teenth Street is a hundred and sixteen feet, 
and owlrving Place « hundred and thirty- 
five feet. The lower flours are covered 
with marble, in mosaic style. From the 
ground floor to the top of the house are 
marble stairs and marble wainscoting. 
One peculiarity of the Westminster is that 
the rooms on the top floor are just as pleas- 
ant and furnished as elegantly as the suites 
on the lower floors. The halls are wide 
and the rooms are well lighted. A decided 
improvement is a Tufts patent elevator, 
with a combination rope, remarkable be- 
cause it is a fire-proof elevator. The 
whole four walls through which the 
elevator runs are covered with iron 
and heavy tin, so that, in case of fire, the 
space will act like a chimney. The read- 
ing-room, on the ground floor, has lately 
been enlarged, and is a most comfortable 
place for reading, writing, or lounging. 
Of the dining-rooms, the one on the first 
floor is finished most tastefully and 
will accommodate a hundred. Anotber 
on the ground floor will soon be added, 
which will be large enough to comfort- 
ably accommodate two hundred. Water- 
pipe and fire-hose runs all through the 
house on every floor; and there is likewise 
a well-organized fire brigade of bell-boys 
and porters. At an alarm of fire each man 
understands his position. The office ar- 
rangements are complete. In fact, all the 
appointments are first class. Mr. Gilson is 
determined to make the Westminster as 
good as any hotel in New York City. He 
will be assisted in the general management 
by a man well known to the traveling pub- 
lic, Mr. M. Riley, formerly of Congress 
Hall, Saratoga; Continental Hotel, Phila- 
delphia; and Palmer House, Chicago. The 
public may rest assured that at the West- 
minster their visit will be made comfortable 
and they will find the prices reasovable. 








Mr. Epwrn O. Goopwin, for many years 
state agent and superintendent of agencies 
for the Charter Oak Life Insurance Co., 
has just been elected vice-president of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
of this city. Mr. Goodwin brings to bis 
new position a careful cultivation, the re- 
sult of many years’ experience, good judg- 
ment, and an unblemished reputation for 
integrity. He is exceedingly popular 
among agents, and he will prove to be a 
valuable acquisition tothe Provident and to 
its president, Mr. Sheppard Homans. Mr. 
Goodwin accepted the position in the 
Provident after a careful consideration of 
its peculiar plans and of the future pros- 
pects of the business. We congratulate 
both the Provident and Mr. Goodwin upon 
the new connection, so auspiciously com- 
menced, and wish for both a long career of 
usefulness and prosperity. 





A FEW years ago no one would have 
thought that more than a hundred hours’ 
instruction in music could have been af- 
forded for $15; yet this is just what more 
than 18,000 pupiis have secured at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
under 75 eminent professors. 
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FIREWORKS. 


Fourts oF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, ex- 
pect to have a good time. The young 
boys, from 2 years old up to 76, are 
crammed full of patriotism for Chinese 
fire-crackers and torpedoes and pin-wheels; 
while the old boys, aged 76 and upward, 
who sometimes are a little deaf, want can- 
non and bell-ringing, and also speeches, 
and flags, and military display, and martial 
music (with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”), and—— 
lemonade. Now, we vote for the Fourth 
of July programme adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good 
things. The voice of that dead patriot— 
could it speak to us—would eloquently 
plead for the old-fashioned observance 
of this memorable day. In some cities 
(like Brooklyn) and towns they say: ‘‘ You 
shan’t have fireworks. You will burn 


up our property.” Why don’t these old’ 


fogie places exclude the use of kerosene 
oil, which has caused the destruction of 
millions of property? Why don’t they 
prohibit the use of steam, because of 
the bursting of boilers? Why don’t they 
stop street-railroad cars, because chil- 
dren are occasionally killed? Why not 
first banish whisky and rum and brandy 
and other alcoholic poisons, which directly 
cause the death of tens of thousands an- 
nually, which directly cause more loss of 
property every year than all the kerosene 
and powder and fire-crackers and steam- 
explosions and volcanic eruptions ever 
known in the history of the world. Be con- 
sistent, ye wise men of the city of Brook- 
lyn, and other benighted places where the 
boys are now compelled to go away from 
home to properly celebrate our national 
birthday. 

But there are, happily, some hundreds of 
cities,-and thousands of country towns, and 
a countless number of villages where fire- 
works are not excluded, and where ‘‘a good 
time is coming” at our next celebration. 
And now is the time to prepare forit. A few 
weeks only will pass away before the happy 
event will be ushered in. The times are hard, 
and. you may not all want to make a large 
investment for the holiday. Consider the 
matter carefully, and then make out your 
orders and send them to the ‘‘ Unexcelled 
Fireworks Company,” No. 7 Park Place, 
New York, and they will be promptly filled, 
at the very lowest market prices. They are 
honorable, reliable men, and will do pre- 
cisely as they agree, as we happen to know 


from personal experience. See their ad- 
vertisement, elsewhere. 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE country has been filled during the 
past season with goods at suction stamped 
with fictitious names, for which no one 
can be held responsible, thus seriously 
damaging a great and rapidly growing in- 
dustry and weakening the confidence of 
the public in a class of goods that, when 
properly produced, are the most beautiful, 
useful, and etonomical of any, for the 
purposes they are designed. The impor- 
tance of buying an article of silver-plated 
ware that may be relied upon cannot be 
exuggerated, and dealers and consumers 
cannot be too particular in buying of re- 
liable manufacturers only. 

The Middletown Plate Company, of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, have made their 
name a guaranty of a superior quality of 
plate in every respect. 

The designs are the most beautiful, the 
metal is of unusual hardness, and the quan- 
tity of silver deposited upon the goods can 
be relied upon. : 

The New York store of the Middletown 
Plate Company is at No. 18 John St. The 
goods are also for sale by the best dealers 
throughout the country. 


Ee ————— 

Tne old-established diamond merchant, 
Mr. W. H. Sandifer, has lately moved into 
his new store, 755 Broadway, corner of 
Clinton Place, and is offering a choice col- 
lection of precious stones at exceedingly 
low prices. In fact, the prices are so mod- 
erate that a large number of customers are 
attracted to the store. Mr. Sandifer makes 
a specialty of diamonds: He buys from 
persons who are obliged to sell at a sacri- 
tice, and so has the reputation of selling 
low. A fresh and rich assortment of all 
kinds of jewelry is also to be seen at the 
— as you will readily see by making a 

i ——_- 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States, It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary “prints” will be sept by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 


for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





WHY GREATEST AND BEST. 


WE see some envious mortals object to the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Kalilway being calied 
the greatest and best line in the country. What 
means greatest? Is it more length of line, miles oP: 
erated, and business transported? What means best? 
Every one knows the reply. That this line is great- 
est a few facts will demonstrate. It operates nearly 
twenty-one hundced miles of road (2,078, to be ex- 
act), and reaches nearly every important point in 
Northern tliinois, in Wisconsin, in Northern Michi- 

an, in lowa, in Minnesota, and runs many miles into 

ja Ota. Whut vther sine begins to traverse so many 
states? None. Not one. 

A road 500 miles inlength is along one. A thou- 
sand miles makes agreat line. What, then, should 
be said of one 2,100 miles long? Just think of it. If 
it was laid eastward from New York, it would reach 
more than two-thirds of the way across the Atlantic 
Ocean; or from the pine-clad hills of Maine to the 
supny shores of toe Guif of Mexico. i 
not? Then fora moment look at its business. It 
carries millions (think of what millions meau) of 

assengers & year, to say nothing of the silver and 

ron, and lead and lumber, and cattle and hogs, and 
th ds on the of car-loads of wheat, and 
oats, and corn, and h rees, and sheep, and the thou- 
sand and one otber kinds of freight that 2 pow 
or used or handled by the people of the great North- 
west, through which it is the great iron Sehwas. 

Take down your map and trace its routes x 
your eye on Chicago as @ starting-point. Westward 
in nearly an air-line you will trace its Ca’ifornia line 
until you reach the Missouri Hiver at Coancil sluffs 
Opposite Omaha. Here isa single runof nearly 500 
miles. Back to Chicago again, you look Northwest, 
and follow another o! its routes through Madison 
the Capital of Wisconsin, through the pine woods ot 
that whole state and into Miunesota, and on to st 
Paul and Minneapolis. This is400 miles more Again 
looking from Chciago, you can trace a line through 
Sparta, Wisconsin, La Crosse, in the same state; 

inona, Owatonna, and New ‘Ulm, in Minnesota ; 
and northwestwara farinto Dakota. Here we nave 
6% miles more of road. Again coming to Chicago, 
we see two lines running northwardly—une along 
the lake shore to Mi waukee, and thence to Foad du 
Lac, and the other running more inland, through 





| Janesville, Watertown, e.c.,ulso to Fond du Lac, 


thence north through Oshkosh, De Pere, Green Bay, 
and Escanaba, to Negaunee, isbpewing, aod Mar- 
quette. Here is another 440 milesof road. Then we 
have a line from Chicaso to Elgin. Kuckford, and 
Freeport; another from Clinton, lowa, to Anamosa, 
in the same state; another from Kenosha, on 6 
Michigan, to Rockford, in Northern Illinois; ond 
after all jonge: lines we have many short spans to 
traverse before we have found out all of the Chica- 
zo and Northwestern « ailway. 

Is ty anv wonder, then, that this lire is called the 


tives, and hotel-couches, that even i's competitors 
are obliged to acknowledge that it is the b-st. 
The passengers to or trom California, Colorado, 
Utah, Nebrasaa, the Black Hills, Minnesota, Mani- 
or South should see 
that theyare furnished tickets by this great line. 
Forget not that this alone of all the roads west or 
north of Chicogo runs the world-renowned Pullman 
hotel-car. No other Western road has Pullman or 
any other form of hotel-car,no matter what they 
claim.—The Herald. 





PES 





only preparation of beef containing its entire nu- 
tritious properties. Itis nota mere stimulant, like 
tne extracts of beef; but contains blood-waking 
force, generating and life-sustaining oreperses. 
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Knox’s Summer White Hats for gentle- 
men out to-day. 212 Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 
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THE ROGERS CUTLERY CO. 


Amone the well-known manufacturers 
of silver-plated ware in this country is the 
Rogers Cutlery Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
The firm of Rogers Bros. was founded in 
Hartford, in 1847,and was composed of 
three brothers, one of whom was William 
Rogers. His sen, F. Willson Rogers, is 
now secretary of the Rogers Cutlery Co. 
All the silver-plated, solid steel bandle 
medium knives, stamped No. 12, are guar- 
anteed by the company to be plated 12 
dwts. of pure silver to the dozen. These 
knives are made of an excellent quality of 
cast steel and put up in rack-boxes, with 
hinge-covers. All the spoons, forks, etc. 
are made of 18 per cent. nickel silver. and 
the extra plate is warranted to have 25 per 
cent. more silver than standard plute. 
These goods are sold by dealers generally 
throughout the country. 








Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder is, if 
the opin.ons of chemists and physicians are 
worthy of acceptance, the purest and best 
Baking Powder ever placed in our market. 





THE new medicine, THERMALINE, 
supplies a long-felt want by the people at 
at large, especially to those who are not 
favored with the advantages of having con- 
stant medical advice. It will be found very 
valuable as a good, reliable Tonic Medicine, 
its tonical virtues being unsurpassed. The 
best substitute for Quinine that has yet 
been produced. Superior to it for Chills 
and Fever and all Disenses arising from 
Malarial Poisoning of the Blood. One of 
its most important features, especially to 
those of limited means, -is its extremely low 
— (twenty-five cents per box)—being at 
east equal to Quinine, without any of its 
injurivus effects, and at less than one-quar- 
ter of thecost. It is prepared in an elegant 
pees convenient form, in sugar-coated Cap- 
sulets, 

The directions for its use are simple 
and capable of being understood by every- 
body. We understand that this valuable 
medicine is prepared in the Laboratory of 
Dundas Dick & Co., Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, New York. It will be soon fouad in 
every drug-store in the country. The above 
firm have published an explanatory book, 
treating on the above subjects, which they 
mail free to every one, on application. 





Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent Last is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes. 


WICKED FOR CLERGYMEN. 

‘‘] BELIEVE it to be all wrong and even 
wicked for clergymen or other public men 
to be led into giving testimonials to quack 
doctors or vile stuffs called medicines; but 
when a really meritorious article is made 
up of common valuable remedies, known to 
all snd that all physicians use and trust in 
daily, we should freely commend it. I 
therefore cheerfully and heartily commend 
Hop Bitters for the good they have done 
me and my friends, firmly believing they 
have no equal for family use. I will not 
be without them.” 

** Rev. ——. Washington, D.C.” 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N dH. 
Downs’ Evrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken treely and in season. This Eixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to mm relief 
to all who have used it. It bas won its 
way by actual service, until it-has become 
a household friend im thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc,, should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JoHNsoN & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


No Advertising Agent can insert an 
advertisement in our list of twenty-six 
Standard Weeklies at ten dollars atine 
witbout losing money. Those advertisers 
who want to obtain the best possible circu- 
Jation without expending more than from 
$30 to $100 should address Gro. P. Row- 
ELL & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
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THE INDELENDENT.. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers 19: 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Monev Order, Registered Letter.or Check, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
ia worid. The inventor has used this splend d 
'e for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his hea/th—proof that it is the only true and 
lect Dye. Garmices, Teliable, instantaneous. Nx 
point no tints; remedies the 
of bad 4 yes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
lack or Brown. Le and ep eeety applied s 
BLOR'S Wig ¥ 


nd street 
Y¥. Sold by ail — 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with « piece exactiy fitted w the Bald 
spot, 80 — and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to a: each bair Pay fesuing from the 
-. es hair. ing eryactly of the same shade and 
as the growing aair. They are so perfect the 4 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 














Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Dress, Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at $5 and up- 
Ww 


Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3. $3.50, #4, and $5, at 
BROOK s 


No. 1196 BROADWAY, rorner ‘29th Bt. 











WATCHES, T. B. BY NN ER, 
DIAMONDS, '5i3BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


% NOVELTIES 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


Gentiemen’s, Bovs’, and Chitaren’ s Hats. Very de- 
sirable -bapes at low price: 

Fine 8 tcand Stiff Felt Eats, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Peurl Cassimere Hats, $5. 

Ludies’ Riding Bere ‘in new design 

Orders by mai: will receive prompt ate ention at 


HUNSDON’S, 
842 BROADWAY, 
(WALLACK’S THEATER BUILDING), 





y na A 
SANDIFER, 

theold-e et Diamond Merchant, has pemoved 

to bis new store, 75> Broadway, corner of Clinton 


Place, and is offering Diamonds as a specialty at such 
low pr-ces that even the dealers are astonished. 


A call is solicited. s 
W. H. SANDIFER, 
755 Broadway, corner of Clinton Place. 


BEDDINC. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 


WHOLESALE STOCK 


of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 





Ketail 
This full and choice line is entirely OUR OWN 
MAKE, end includes, all wrades of Mattri sses, 


Bulsters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known styie 
of Spring Beds. 

Cottage Bedroom Suits 

ut cost of manufacturer, 
Matting, Rugs Corpets, etc. 
at auction pri 

sole Agents for CASK’S 4 Ar KN Tf FOLDING BED 

AND SETTEE COMBINEI 


WILCOX «& FITCH, 
No. 59 4th AVE. 
OPPOSIFE A. T. STEW ART’S, 





Saratoga Springs.—Drs. Strong's Kemedial In- 
stitute has Torkish, Kus«isn, Hydre pathic, and Klec- 
Baths, Vacuum ‘Treatment, Inbalation of Oxy- 
gen, Compressed and Rar-tied Air, Healto-Lift, ete., 
forthe trea'ment of Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
ot her Diseases. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s. 
Youth?’ and Chiloren’ Boots and Shoes, of all kind: 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


are bere op constant exhibition. The erat +8 haus 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than * third of acentury, on the oovular basis of 
* Fair Dealing, (:00d Goods, and Low Prices." The 
best fim ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention. 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR ty a6 K, NEW YORK 








BRANCH Depot, 12 W Boston 
ART WOR . WOOK. “STONES. METAL, 
TILES, AND STAI GI 


EASTER DECORATIONS Now ON *PRTIBE: TION 
STIFFS’ Plain «ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalos ues on application, 


LATEST STYLES OF SHOES. 
E. D. BURT & CQU., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’. and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 
andinvite the public to examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. a bave a full assortment of 
all the | atest Styles 
MATERIAL AYD NEW EST SHAPES OF PAT- 

TERNS AND LASTS 
We are coaaaess chat no bette . ussortme ntor 
OWER PR 
ean be found in Brookiyn or Ne - Y ork. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 287 Fulton Street. 
PIAN NO ‘Another! battle on high prices. ORA A N 


w ar with mopepal ists renewed. 
See Boa attv’s latest Newspaper tor full re ply, sent 
ee. Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest 
circular, Beatty’scel brated Pianos and Organs, beau- 
taful instruments! Challenge comp ‘rison! Rivalsare 
jealous of my success! Covmenced a few years agu 
without a dollar ; sales now nearly $2,000,000 annuatly. 
ett rices ever given. Elegant Rosewood Pinnos 
135; 16-stop Courch Organs#1t5 Tremendous bar- 
K gains now ready. Address DAN’ - F. WAK 
EATTY, Washington, N.J.,U.8. A. ome 


EKBOM BROS.. 


Gentlemen’s Tailors, 
Late with H. P. COOPER, the English Tailor, 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS TO 
No. 3MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 


Having bud a long experience as Tatlors, people 
will find it to their interest to give them a cail and 
be cunvinced. Fine E glish goods constantly on 
a Orders promptly filled. Samples sent free by 
mail. 


$4 TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic fe'epbone is the best 
in use. I havea test line | mile in tength that trans- 
mits the vuice with such power as to be heardin all 
parts - an ordinary room, “end for ~~ Cir- 
cular. J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Cr-ek, Onto. 
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Carpet CARPET ‘CLEANING 


The aot, Inereore Tg. Cheapest. 
EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCK, 


Orders by mail promptly at- 
eaning. te We an to 
Jo RKDAN, Prop., 
437 ae 439 West 45tb BStreev. 


FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything rzquisite in 
that line for out-door gath- 
erings, evening processions, 
the decoration of public and 
private buildings, and also 
for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard toevery kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 


‘carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent ” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
47 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK, 





THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


A PRICELESS BOON TO SUFFERING WOMAN. 


ny eminent weirs men attest the extraordinary y virtue of these Waters in D! 
PEM [AR TO WOMEN, They have afforded relief in numerous instances of distressing U 
dificu ise after an entire iailure of medical skill and of other not d mineral waters. In the ob: trucuo:s 
and irre miles vies tO eae oung Females are suvject they are claimed on hign authority to be 


so WES er a SREG'E, 


altimore, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children in the University 


of eke, yon of them: “ Were I c»lled upon to state from what mineral waters I have secn tbh 
greatest and most unmistakable amount of gocd accrue in the largest numoer of cases in a general way, 
would unh sitstinely say the Buffaio springs, in Mecklenburg County. Va. 
‘Lhese Waters, in cases of ore dozen halt-gallon bottles, can be had at the Sprit es at 8H per case. 
Springs Pamphlet sent to any address, Both Waiver and Pampbiets muy be bad of 


ania HAZARD & CO., Cor. Sth Avenue and 24th S:., New York; 


- R. M. HOBBS, No. 119 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPRINGS OPEN FROM JUNE ist TO OCTOBER 1st. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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SILVER PLATED GOODS. 


We ase FIVE per Cent. 
MOKESILVER in platiug 
thau ANY OTHER manu- 
facturers. 











Solamos emplear cinco 
por ciento mas pleta en 
planchear que cualquier 
otro fabricante que sea. 





ALL GOODS BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK WARRANTED. 
Parisian. Imperial. Square. 2 Bolster. 
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Silver Plated on 18 p.c. Nickel Silver Spoons. SHver Plated Solid Steel Handle Knives. 


THE ROGERS CUTLERY CoO., 


WM. H. WATROUS, Pres’t and Treas. HARTFORD, Conn., ©. 8. A. 


~ DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER ANN MONTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc, etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West (4th St, near Sixth Ave. 


- Patented December Lith, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


GET THE BEST. 


Pcaioaenting the great depression of business, the SINGEKEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 
and s 


282,812 Machines in 1877—sexc 20,498 OPP VOUS year” 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The F sap are warned againsta goumtern es machine. made after an old abandoned model of ovr Ma- 
chine. To geta genuine “ sINGER SKWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F'G Cv., Principal Office, 84 Union Square, N, Y. 


—B, W. MERRIAM & C0,, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PLECES, DOORS, ANDTRIMMINGS; 
ALSO IMPORTERS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. LOOK ING-GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS! 


























Sole Manufacturers, under U.S. Letters Patent, of an exclusively 


ROOFING PAINT. 


STOPS ALL LEAKS; MAKES OLD ROOFS GOOD AS NEW; CHEAP AND RELIABLE; WEATHER 


AND FIRE 


TENA L 


ANU TUREDS oF MIXED PAINTS AND ROOFING MATERIALS GEN- 
or io Ay giving ful flering jon. Address. 
LAKE & CO., 189 Pear! St., New York. 





P.-O. Box 1761. 
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Weekly Market Review. 
(Por week ending Friday, May 25th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
bas been in nearly a nowinal condition, the 
demand having almost disappeared, only a 
single transaction from first hands having 
been reported for the period under review. 
Dealers would appear to have supplied 
their wants for the time being, and a rather 
slow country trade offers no encourage- 
ment for buying beyond imperative re quire- 
ments, with the consequence of a rather un- 
certain market. Mild Coffees.—The mar- 
ket continues extremely quiet for all dis- 
criptions, and, while holders are very firm, 
the limited quantity offering has a tendency 
to restrict business. Within the past few 
days arrivals have been coming to hand 
more freely; but stocks are still compara- 





tively small. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 14g @19¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..............6. 18% @19%4 
UNE Cos wecccécsavcccccusesccsies 24 @26 
Eee 28 @281¢ 
Maracaibo...........-.ccseceeseeeees 17:¢@191¢ 
pr, Serre rr rr rere reer er ere 18%@19 


TEA.—The market remains in an un- 
satisfactory position, with prices down to 
the lowest range of the season and saitill 
in favor of the buyers. The auction sale 
of Thursday showed little change as to 
values, though the Japans were upon a 
rather lower basis. We quote: 


FIYSOR. 2.50 ccccccsccccccccccccccccse 2 @ 50 
Young Hyson........... Rerrr rere ee 22 @ 70 
English Breakfast...............4 20 @ 6 
Uncolored Japan............eeeeeee 2 @ 5d 
Oolong........... eesceeses Crececces 5 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.— The demand has 
slackened, and the market has been €xtreme- 
ly quiet and almost in a nominal condition, 
transactions having been confined within 
exceedingly narrow limits. The heavy pur- 
chases of the ten days preceding our list 
and the free arrivals since, a large propor- 

‘tion of the eupplics coming direct to re- 
tiners, have more than satisfied their re- 
quirements; and, as they display no disposi- 
tion to anticipate their wants, there is a tem- 
porary lull in business, The market, never- 
theless, has had a strong support, and pre- 
vious values are accordingly muintained. 
Refined.—The demand has not been very 
active, and the market has gradually soft- 
ened, closing with prices in buyers’ favor. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TK@ 1% 
HARD. —Cut Loaf.......-.sceeceeces 94a — 
RRO on os cscsiicce sexaiedes 98f@ — 
POWOCIOG « < iccsisccssesseces 9744 @101¢ 
Granulated................06 9e@ — 
WaitTs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @9% 
Steam Refined A...... nerere 831d) 8% 
po rer cocerrrr cree 83¢@ Bhg 
YBLLUW.—Extra C........ cece cence 8ky@ 84% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7 


MOLASSES.—Recent large purchases, 
both on the spot and for arrival, together 
with increased receipts, has somewhat 
checked the demand for the boiling grades 
of West India; and, while the quotations 
for 50° test is still 85@36 cents, there is an 
easier market and prices are inclined to 
rule in favor of buyers. Twere is rather 
more stock offering; but it is not well as- 
sorted for quality, and only really good 
parcels would probably obtain a bid with 
retiners, as fully stocked as they «re at pres- 
ent. For the Grocery qualities the inquiry 
is limited and scarcely worthy of note. New 
Orleans continues very quiet and dull. 
Prices vre fairly maintained. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades.............. - nominal, 

“Boiling Grades.............08. 35 @36 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair..:..... 39 @4)0 
New Orleans, si good. ..... 45 @46 


New Orleans, “ best.......— @52 


FISH.—There have been no arrivals of 
new Mackerel, and, in consequence, old have 
taken a much stronger position, being held 
firm at $9 for No. 2 and $20 for No. 1. 
The supply of old is greatly reduced and 
holders are indifferent sellers. Prices of 
Dry Cod are well maintained, though the 
demand is limited. For barrel Herring 
there is no demand. Prices are entirely nom- 
inal. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl 


‘Serer -350 @ 425 
Grand Bank Cod ............ 250 @3 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl.......... 3 75 @43 
Pickled Cod, » bbl........... 350 @ 4 50 









Mackerel : 


No. 1 Shore...... Crenecverooce 18 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.............. 850 @l1l 00 
No. 8 Large, new.............. 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1., @ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........— 18 @— 22 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 10 @— 12 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in fair 
request, but prices are still irregular. Bulk 
is meeting with a limited sale, with prices 
of West India firm and those of Mediter- 
ranean weak. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, ® busnel....... — 6 @— 2 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—-— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00 @ 1 25 
tp smal) bags. 45 ina bbl..... —-5@ 6% 


'o «mall pocket*, 100 na bhl..— 23@ 38 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain dull and uncbanged. 
We quote Pots 43@4%4 cents and Pearls 
6@6%; cents. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The 
same general features which had obtained 
for a week or more previously to our last 
prevailed up to Wednesday, when the de- 
mand was very light, the market irregular, 
and prices 10@25 cents lower on all kinds 
During the subsequent two days a better 
feeling has been developed,and, though the 
demand bas continued light, the declining 
tendency has been checked, and the market 
has become more steady, though closing 
dull, Southern Flour has been in moderate 
inquiry for shipment and consumption, but 
at rather lower prices for all grades ex- 
cept choice Family. Rye Flour remains 
quiet, but prices have undergone no mate- 
rial change. Corn Meal has been in fair 


request. We quote: 
Unsound Fiour.............seeeee + 0@ 5 bv 
State Supers CTT Trice ee . 3 75@ 4 40 
SAGA NOs Biss ciccccdccccctcccceess 3 00@ 3 50 
BORO ENGI 66 6c cccscccccecccevce 4 50@ 4 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 50(@ 5 90 
oe < White...... 5 00@ 6 00 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 00@ 5 25 
< New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
Southern Flour..........e.see-ee8 3 00@ 8 00 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs. . .......... 3 00@ 8 75 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..........0008 2 25@'3 50 


GRAIN.— Wheat.—With assurances of 
continued peace in Europe, the market for 
Wheat on Wednesday became unsettled, 
to that extent that it was almost ‘“ panicy.” 
Had there been any manifest inclination 
on the part of the principal dealers to force 
sales, a panic would almost surely have 
been precipitated; but holders were indis- 
posed to press their Wheat on an unwilling 
market, some of them withdrawing their 
samples altogether. The result was a very 
much improved feeling on Thursday and 
Friday, when shippers again appeared as 
buyers, and a part of the decline was re- 
covered. Corn.—The market ruled firmer 
until Wednesday; but. subsequently de- 
clined, under the influence of free receipts 
and a moderate inquiry. Good Corn is 
selling this season at lower prices than 
almost ever before. Rye.—The demiund 
has been moderate and prices are a shade 
lower. Barley.—The season is about over 
and prices almost nominal. Oats have 
been in better request, and the market has 
become stronger, particularly for White, 
which are scarce and wanted. Beans.— 
The market has ruled strong for most 
kinds, under a fair demand, though Mar- 
rows are a shade lower. Red Kidneys are 


decidedly firmer. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State...........0.008. 128 @1 382 
White Western..........s000. -123 @130 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... ] 21-@ — 
No. 2 Milwaukee, * .......118 @119 
No. 2 Chicago, © ssoceed CO @IV 
Amber Michigan........ eoceee LD @1 
RYE . 

(or EEC CRCOTEC EEE TORE - 8 @ 
Western, .......0. “ 69 @ il 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 52 @ 55 
Western White, New.......... 52 @ 55 
Oats: 

White..... Sree ER saad 3245@ 38 
Mixed..... Rreee esawan wees 3OK@ 32% 
BARLEY 

GUND. bia cds ct ccidtcncicdecéa ka nomival 
ee err 60 @ 8 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 1 724@ 1 75 
Medium, New........--seseee 165 @1 67% 
White Kidney, New........... 165 @1% 
Red: Kidney, New............. 275 @2 0 
Pea, prime.........-.s+s0e000. 165 @1 75 


THE INDBPENDENT 





HAY.—With the prospect of an early 
harvest and the continued liberal receipts 
of old crop, the market shows a drooping 
tendency, with but a very limited inquiry. 
We quote shipping 50@55 cents, retail 
qualities 65@75, Clover nominally 50@60, 
and Salt 40@50. Straw is dull, but steady 
at current rates, which are—for Long Rye 
40@45c., Short do. 35@40, and Oat 40, 
cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been very irregular both in price and de- 
mand. Atone time there was an advance 
of fully 1 cent per 1b., but the market 
finally closed at a declive of about one-half 
a cent from the rates current at the date of 
our last. The sales were at 103;@11 cents 
foxy extra and fancy Steers, to dress 57 Ibs, 
to the gross cwt. ; 84¢@104¢ for ordinary to 
choice, to dress 55@57 Ibs.; and 8°4@44 
for Fat Bulls, live weight. The shipments 
for the week ending Saturday last were 
6,220 qrs, and 699 live Cattle. With a very 
limited demand for Milch Cows, prices are 
entirely nominal. The supply of Calves 
was in excess of the demand, and the clos- 
ing rates show a decline. Ordinary to good 
Veals sold at 4@51, cents and prime and 
extra 5144@5%. For both Sheep and 
Lambs the demand was slow and lower 
prices were accepted. Clipped Sheep real- 
ized 4@51g, cents, Unshorn do. 5§, and 
Lambs 6@8. Sales of Live Hogs were 
made at $3 75@$3.80. The receipts for 
the week were 12 395 Beef Cattle, 34 Cows, 
5,452 Calves, 486,327 Sheep, and 34,244 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS. —Pork.—The market re- 
mains heavy and prices have gradually 
settled for ‘‘ spot” Pork, although future de- 
liveries have ruled full as firm. The de- 
mand is very light. Prices are now lower 
than almost ever before. In 1843 Mess sold 
down to $7 50 and in 1887 it was quoted 
$9.25. Bacon remains dull and prices are 
nominally unchanged; held a shade firmer. 
Cut Meats are steady, under a moderate in- 
quiry. Lard.—The market has ruled quiet, 
but steady, with a very moderate demand for 
both ‘‘spot” and “ futures,” the low prices 
current being little inducement to operate 
extensively. Current prices are lower than 
for many years, though in 18438 prime sold 
down to 54 cents 2 Ib. Beef.—The mar- 
ket remains dull, and prices are without 
improvement, beiog for the most part nom. 
inal. Beef Hams are again bigher, very 
scarce, and in demand. We quote: 

PORE: 


Mess, Western.... .. ........850 @8 75 
Extra Prime, Western......... 650 @8 25 
Prime Mess.......... eaeeaeese 10 00 @l12 50 
SHOULDERS: 

Pickled .....ccccccees qindadeadedee 445@ 48% 
DY BAGG. . cccccscccccscccccces 4 @4\% 
PROOOina 6a cscs ccncccsscscecececcs 4(@ 5% 
Pickled Bellies..........00...eeees 54@ 7 
Hams: 

MMMM Gcccadeddadccadsusacneosaes 6 @8 
PRMONMIE oaiasecadsccasscasdaces xa 8 @l0 
LARD: 

West. , Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 hs. 6 75 @— — 
City, prime.........2.eseeceee - 66 @ 


Refined......c0.25 segecsseese 500 @7 
BEEF : 


Plain Mess, bbl...... adduduea 900 @ll — 
Extra Mess........sessseees --11 50 @12 50 
Prime Meas, tierce............20 0 (@22 00 
Packet, bbl........... cccccceeI8 0 @I3 50 


City Extra & india Mess, tierce .21 00 @23 00 


WOOL —The market continues in the 
same dull and unsatisfactory condition, 
and no improvement is looked for until the 
goods market shows more life, which, from 
present »ppearance, is far distant. At all 
the primary markets the prices current for 
good Wools are about equal to tbe nominal 
rates here, only inferior descriptions being 


offered with any freedom. Southern Wool 


continues to arrive quite liberally; but the 
prices generally asked are not such as to 
increase the demand materially. From 
Ohio reports are to hand stating that buy- 
ers are making their appearance, probably 
with the view of purchasing the Wool that 
at present is on tbe backs of the sheep graz- 
ing; for, owing to the recent cold spells, no 
shearing, unless in the extreme southern 
portion of the state, will be done until after 
the 1st prox. We quote: 


@—43 
38 


—40 @—4 
20 
—37 40 
27 













Texas, CO@rse...........0sescees —16 —19 
by gpg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 


—28 

al. 8. C., Vowashed, fair ...... 22 —24 ' 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 15 @—i8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 12 15 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Receipts continue in excess 
of the demand, and stocks are accumulat- 
ing. Prices are again lower. We quote: 


State, firkine.........ccceee 
State, tubs, selections.... 
State, tubs, poor to prime. 
State, tube, Creamery...... 
Western, tubs, choice,..... 
Western, Creamery........ . 
Western. tirkius, choice ........... @i6 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 @14 


CHEESE.—The export demand is light 
and prices are easier for both Western and 





State. The lower grades are steady. We 
quote 

State Factory, fancy............s000 9 @ 9% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 8K@ 9 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 6 @7 
eb 8 @Y¥ 


Western Factory, choice............ 84@ 9 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 13¢@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @M% 
EGGS are steady under light receipts. 
We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @14 
State and Pennsylvania............ 13° @— 
Western and Canadian, choice...... LLG @1246 
FRUITS.—Domerstic Driep.—There is 
literally no demund for Apples and prices 
are nomina!. Holders would press their 
goods, if thereby they could effect sales. 
Other Fruits are dull and prices unchanged. 
We quote: 


Apples, State, new.......... 446@ 6 
yO rrr 34@ 436 
Apples, Southern. ............05.00+ 4 @12 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......000 3%@ 4% 
i RES Ss a 9 @10% 
MMMM ik asavcadecdacescccaccae ox: 11 @2 


POTATOES —The demand continues 
good and the market is tirm. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 25 @1 50 

- State, Rose.........0. 225 @2 50 

SEEDS are dull and nominal. We quate: 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 74@ 74 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 30 @) 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough....... 150 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





3 


be -] 
Tsetse oaee 
22288 Sse! 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 

és ‘© Coro, per acre. 





“ “ Potato, “ 
“ “ Oat, “ 
“ “ Rye, o 
ae “ Wee “ 
ie Grass, top-dress, 
per acfe...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 37 0@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bove 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour..... ... 34 00@ 39 00 
Li-ter Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 CO@ 36 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 W@ 33 50 
Li-ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 3010 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 33/0 
“ bs Acid Phosphate 30 00(@ 82 00 
« « Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= « Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 88 00@ 40 00 
Manhat‘ap Blood Guano.... 47 5) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load)......0 cesceee 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (car-load 
Wi ladedadacadudaccadecs oe 45 00 
Soluble Pacitic Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
brave Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 3° 00@ 120? 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 380 @ 129° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... °0 00(@ 35 90 
Quinnipive Crude Fish (int bls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
Hign-grade cy acne ate 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 32 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
MUN a adawigdddadaceacdiacs 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per ton........sseceeceee 800@ 980 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), ““ 83y%c@4 ec 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%c.@ 2%. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c.@ 4\%c. 
Sulpbate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444c.@ 53¢c. 
Driea Blood, per Ib..........+-+ 24c.@3 ¢« 
Dried Flesh,“ .........-000- 2ke@3 c 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 0 @ 49 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bovue.......... 45 » 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phospnate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





Another Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
FERED. SEND FORNEW 
PRICE-LISsT. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St , N.Y. 





—The choicest in the world—Importers 
We prices—Largest Company in - 
staple article—p eases eve! ybudy—'l] rade cuntinually 
increasing—Agen s wanted everywhere— best ind 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circylar to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WD. UE, most meas 
ure. tor 


Seka es laa 
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BARGAINS 


Fancy and Staple 


DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will Offer the Balance of their Stock of 
RICH and MEDIUM QUALITIES in 
BROCADE and 
DAMASSE GRENADINES, 
SILK BOURETTES, 
STREET and TRAVELING DRESS MATERIALS, 
ORGAN DIES, LAWNS, 
BATISTE, LINEN LAWNS, 
FRENCH and ENG. CAMBRICS, ete., etc., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS. 


N. B.—CUSTOMERS and STRANGERS visiting the 
City are requested to examine this Stock, as they 
will find SPECIAL INUUCEMENTS, well worthy 
of their attention. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering NOVELTIES in RICH and MEDIUM 
qualities in FANCY and STAPLE 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 


AT THE 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ALSO 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE AND 
TRAVELING SHIRTS, 
WHITE AND COL'D CAMBRIC NIGHT-SHIRTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS 





(ready-made and to order), 
NOVELTIES IN LONDON NECK DRESSINGS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Broadway, « corner 19th Street. 


FOREICN 
AND BEST DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS 


OF EVERY STYLE. 





American and English Oil-Cleths, 
Linoleums, 
Fresh Canton Mattings, 
Stair-Rods, Draggets, Mats, 
etc., ete, 


AT THE LOWEST MAREET PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, cor. (9th St. 
Financial, 
THE SENATE FINANCIAL BILL. 


THE financial bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall not cancel 
legal-tender notes, whetber received in the 
collection of dues to the Government or by 
their payment in coin as they may be pre- 
sented to the Treasury, and directs that the 
same shall be reissued from time to time 
in the ordinary disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment. This is the single idea of the 
bill, and it is offered as a substitute for the 
Anti-resumption Bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. The bill is much less 
objectionable than the one for which it is 
proposed as a substitute; yet, if the Senate 
would vote it down, and leave the finaneial 
question just where it is without any fur- 
ther legislation, it would do an exceeding- 





ly wise thing. If this bill becomes a law,” 


it will at once stop the retirement of legal- 
tender notes; as provided for in the Re- 


sumption Act of 1875, and leave the pres- 
ent amount in circulation so long as the 


law remains in the statute-book of the na- 
tion. 


The true idea of specie resumption, 80 
far as the Government is concerned, is 
simply thatof paying in coin the demand 
debts of the Treasury, of which the legal- 
tender notes are the evidence. As these 
notes are paid, tbe coin which pays them 
takes their place in the circulation of the 
country; and, hence, the process does not 
involve contraction of the currency to the 
amount of a dollar. Now, if these notes 
are to be reissued as fast as they are thus 
paid, then they become outstanding obliga- 
tions, to be paid again; and every time this 
process of payment and reissue is repeated 
the currency, including coin, is inflated to 
the exact amount of the reissue. The 
Treasury of the United States, in addition 
to its other duties, becomes in practical 
effect a bank, redeeming its notes and then 
issuing them again, and subject at all times 
to the necessity of keeping on hand a large 
coin reserve, in order to maintain its own 
notes at par. 

What should be done with the legal-ten- 
der notes, as they are replaced by coin by 
being paid therein, is to extinguish them 
altogether, and thus finally get rid of them. 
This is what redemption means; and it is 
only in this way that specie payments can 
be made a sure and permanent fact with 
the Treasury of the United States. The ex- 
perience of this country, and, indeed, of all 
countries that have tried the experiment 
abundantly shows that no government can 
be safely trusted with the business of issuing 
& paper currency for circulation among the 
people. The tendency has always been to- 
ward an excessive issue; and, moreover, 
the government issuing the currency must 
redeem it in coin on demand, or it will cir- 
culate at a depreciated value. If the United 
States shall ever come back to the theory 
of the Constitution in respect to money, 
the road thereto is not in such bills as the 


one reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


THE DATE OF PAYMENT. 


THe date when a monetary contract 
matures for liquidation and payment is a 
part of the contract, as really as the sum 
to be paid. No such date was established 
with respect to the legal-tender notes in 
rthe original acts authorizing their issue, 
and none was established in the Public 
Credit Act of 1869, which simply declared 
that these notes should be paid in coin 
‘‘at the earliest practicable period.” The 
notes were not expressly payable on de- 
mand, nor was there any express stipula- 
tion as tothe time of payment. Yet the 
honor and good faith of the Government 
were pledged that they should not be left 
to float indefinitely, without any provision 
for their final payment; and, above all, 
that they should not be repudiated by being 
never paid. They are debt obligations, 
and in this respect like the bonded debt of 
the United States. So’ the Supreme Court 
has declared. 

The Actof January 14th, 1875, called 
the Resumption Act, changed the character 
of these notes in one respect. It made 
them demand obligations on and after the 
1st of January, 1879, and gave to their 
holders the right to present them for pay- 
ment in the sums and manner specified. 
The moment the law was passed this right 
became a part of the contract, as really as 
if it had been endorsed upon the notes 
themselves. It wasthe promise of the Gov- 
ernment to pay at the time named; and 
every man who thereafter received one of 
these notes held a debt obligation, :accom- 
panied by an explicit pledge as to the time 
of payment. As » matter of fact, legal- 
tender notes have been gradually increas- 
ing in commercial value in the hands of 
their holders, until they are now almost at 
par with gold; and there can be no doubt 
that one influential cause in producing this 
result is the stipulation of the Government 
to pay them, as presented, on and after the 
ist of January, 1879. 

The anti-resumptionists propose to break 
the contract made by the Act of January 
14th, 1875, and defer the payment to the 
indefinite future. So far they propose to 
repudiate the notes and have the Govern- 
ment violate its faith. Not aman of them 








has a word to say as to when these notes 


shall be paid. Their whole effort now is 
to get rid of any payment, for the time be 
ing. The Government made a public proc- 
lamation by law that all the holders of its 
legal-tender obligations should have the 
right to present them for payment at the 
time designated; and this right the anti- 
resumptiovists propose to destroy, with no 
remedy by way of compensation. Their 
doctrine is that the notes shall not be paid 
at the time provided for by law. 

Lord Mansfield laid it down as a princi- 
ple of law that ‘‘ where money is made 
payable by an agreement between parties, 
and a time given for the payment of it, 
this is a contract to pay the money at the 
given time, and to pay interest from the 
given day in case of a failure of payment 
at that day.” This is an equitable princi- 
ple as between individuals, and it is just as 
equitable as between individuals and a 
government. The United States has a 
Sorced \oan from the people, which has now 
been running for sixteen years, and on 
which it has not paid a dollar of interest or 
a dollar of the principal. It violated its 
faith in 1863, when it withdrew from the 
holders of its legal-tender obligations the 
right to exchange them for six per-cent. 
bonds; and now, without restoring this 
right at all, it is proposed to withdraw the 
date-right as to their payment. This may 
be done by voting in the two houses of 
Congress; but it cannot be done without 
dighonor and disgrace or without the most 
serious damage to the credit of the United 
States. We oppose it, as an iniquity of 
which no government ought to be guilty, 
and as exceedingly bad policy for the coun- 
try, in a financial aspect of the question. 

RN 


SWINDLED DEPOSITORS. 





TWENTY-ONE savings-banks in this city 
have come to grief within the last six 
years and « half; and the loss suffered by 
76,834 depositors exceeds seven millions of 
dollars. ‘These depositors are for the most 
part either really poor people or persons in 
comparatively moderate circumstances; and 
neither class can endure such a loss with- 
out serious inconvenience, and in many 
cases without suffering. Not a dollar of 
this immense loss was destroyed by fire or 
carried away by outside burglars. In all 
cases the loss resulted from gross misman- 
agement or actual fraud on the part of 
bank officers, or from both causes in com- 
bination; and‘in many cases from the most 
culpable carelessness and neglect on the 
part of trustees. 

This is a sad story to tell; and those who 
do not understand the wide difference be- 
tween different savings banks, which hap- 
pens to be the condition of the great mass 
of depositors,.may very naturally come to 
the conclusion that the whole system is a 
swindle, and that their only safety consists 
in the withdrawal! of their deposits. This 
is about as sensible as it is to infer that all 
men are liars because some men are such. 
The truth is that a savings-bank, honestly 
and wisely managed, furnishes to multi- 
tudes the best present mode of securely 
laying by their small savings against future 
necessities. It is, further, true that in this 
city and in Brooklyn there is au ample sup- 
ply of such institutions and that similar 
ones are to be found elsewhere. 

The course for depositors to pursue is, not 
to abandon the system, but to select their 
banks with more care; and, if they are not 
competent to do this upon their own judg- 
ment, then we advise them to avail them- 
selves of. the best judgment to which they 
can resort, Savings-banks, like individuals, 
have a general character among intelligent 
people, and a little inquiry will disclose 
this character. Weadvise all depositors and 
all who think of making deposits to find out 
what is the general standing and character 
of the bank in which their funds are de- 
posited or in which they propose to deposit 
them; and, if the bank has not a first-class 
character, then we advise them to bave 
nothing to do with it. Pass it by, as you 
would a doubtful person. 

This rule, rigidly put into practice, 
would very soon starve out those banks 
that ought never to have existed, either be- 
cause there was no necessity for them or 


proper purposeg, and leave only such banks 





as are solvent and well managed. The 





because they were gotten up for other than, 


weeding-out process has been going on fer 
the past few years; and, though the loss to 
a large class of depositors is a very severe 
one, ultimately the process will be a public 
benefit. Savings-banks have been unduly 
multiplied, and the motives for the organi- 
zation of many of them are by no means 
creditable to their originators, We are not 
surprised, in view of the facts, that there 
have been so many failures. We warned 
our readers several years ago that there 
was trouble ahead; and the result has 
proved that we were not mistaken. 

The Government would do a good thing 
for itself and a good thing for the people 
if it would append the savings-bank, to its 
postal system. It can do so with but a 
slight increase of the expense, which 
would be more than met by a saving in in- 
terest. To the depositor it would furnish 
absolute security; and this is always the 
item of prime importunce. This question 
has often been brought to the attention of 
Congress; but as yet nothing has been 
done. A law somewhat analogous to the 
English law on this subject would be of 
great public service. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS is very quiet. The home 
markets, almost without exception, are 
dull, with prices ruling lower than for 
many years, though the prospects for the 
future seem to be improving, in spite of the 
dullness of trade. The sharp investment 
demand not only for Government bonds, 
but railway mortgages and dividend-pay- 
ing shares indicates increasing confidence 
among the capitalists of the country, while 
the financial situation is constantly becom- 
ing stronger. The prevailing impression 
that there will be no war in Europe has 
tended to depress the produce markets and 
resulted in a lower range of prices for 
grain, provisions, etc. The export trade 
keeps up to good proportions. Six steam- 
ships left New York on Saturday with full 
cargoes for Europe, the shipments of grain 
amounting to 168,600 bushels. There 
were also large shipments of cheese, the 
White Star steamer ‘‘ Adriatic” alone tak- 
ing 28,000 boxes. The aggregate ship- 
ments of domestic dry goods, fruits, and 
general merchandise were also very heavy. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS —The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
was as follows: 

General merchandise imports, including 
dry goods, $4,260,534; produce exports, 
$7,069,472; and specie exports, $113,303. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $116,982,540, against $135,636, - 
825 for the same period last year and 
$133,085,037 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $133,702,070, 
against $101,872,014 for the same period 
last year and $92,681,607 in 1876. 

The total exports of specie since January 
1st, this year, were $7,500,819, against $14,- 
803,601 for the same period last ‘year and 
$23,989,418 in 1876. 

RESUMPTION. — Secretary Sherman 
gives out that he is making calculations 
for and expects to have $205,000,000 coin 
in the Treasury for resumption purposes 
next January. With this amount itis very 
evident that he can redeem the then out 
standing $287,000,000 in greenbacks. Care- 
ful estimates place the amount that may be 
presente for redemption ut not over $202,- 
000,000, and the Secretary is securing coin 
to meet any emergency. 

Senator Morrill, in a late speech on the 
bill for the repeal of the Resumption Act, 
now before the United States Senate, called 
public attention to the fact that there bad 
been no actual contraction of currency, but 
only an absence of confidence in trade. 
Mr. Morrill stated that the amount of legal 
tenders, National bank-notes, and Treasury 
certificates in circulation on January 1st, 
1875, was $805,465,084, while on the 1st of 
May, 1878, the amount of these in circula- 
tion was $825,849,981, showing an increase 
of $20,000,000 in money, instead of a con- 
traction. The need of the country is em 
ployment for labor and honest money 
wherewith to pay wages, and we can only 
have these by resumption. 

THE MONEY MARKET has shown 10 











special activity. The supply of loanable 
funds continues in excess of the demand 
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and the market was easy all the week. 
Call loans on railway collateral were down 
to 8 and exceptionally 2 per cent. The 
rate on Government bonds was 2 to 24¢ per 
cent. Prime mercantile paper for discount 
is scarce and wanted. We quote first 
class endorsed bills receivable of short 
date at 4 to 44 per cent., four months at 
4} to 5 per cent., and good single-name at 
4 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Advices report 
consols strong, closing at 9614. The mar- 
ket was active on the better chances of 
peace. United States bonds were higher 
and American railway securities steady. 
The rate of discount at the Bank of En- 
gland remains at 8 percent. Silver is 53% 
pence per ounce. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
easy. A free offering of bills resulted in 
the reduction of rates to 4.85 and 4.87 for 
bunkers’ 60 days and demand sterling bills 
respectively. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying par, selling 4 
prem.; Charleston, none offering, 1-5 
prem., ¢ prem.; New Orleans, commercial, 
4@3 16, bank 4; Chicago, par; Boston, 124 
discount; and St. Louis, 90 prem. 

SILVER —It is reported from Washing- 
ton that the order allowing the exchange 
of greenbacks for silver has been rescinded. 
The reason given is that importers ex- 
changed paper for silver and then used the 
silver to pay duties. Silver is now to be 
issued for greenbacks only to the extent of 
five dollars. The bullion value of the new 
silver dollar is about 9014 cents gold. We 
quote bar silver, 11634 to 11744; trade dol- 
lars, 99 to 9914; halves and quarters, 98} 
to 99. 

GOLD was dull. The price declined to 
100% early in the week, and later on ad- 
vanced to 101, because of purchases to pay 
for 444-per-cent bonds. The closing price 
was 100%. 

STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
speculation at the Stock Exchange was 
limited, and prices were alternately weak 
and strong, according to the mood of the 
brokers, who made the market. Just before 
the close an active movement was begun, 
and under steady buying for both ‘‘ long” 
and ‘‘short” accounts, a considerable im- 
provement was established, the market 
closing strong. 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 

tng. eat. est. ing 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......... 214% @ 21% 22K 
Chicago and Northwestern. 51 53% «650% CBG 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 71% 176 Ts 15% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. ...... 109% 110% 108% 109% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..1054 105% 103% 104 


Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4 4% 3x 4 
C., C., C., amd [.. ...--eeeeee 274% = THK TK EG 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 76 8L 1x 8680 
Chicago and Alton........... 1% 4 7 78 
Chicago and AlJton, pf......- oe -— _ 100 
Consolidation Coal.......... - - ad % 
CMG ss. ice cednsecccceses b. Bb 15 16% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 55 564K CY 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 554 (6K CSS 55 
Express—Adams......,...... 10lix «6102 8 «6101X¥ 102% 


American. ..,...49% 49% 49 4836 
United States..... 48% 4854 165% 4756 
Wells, Fargo &Co. W% 9X WK 291 


WG ask ... Gdvnctucwscesess des 12% 12% 1% 12% 
Be iskcsesves..s sone woe 48 48 148 tye 4 
Han. and St. Joseph ........ 12% «1s 1X 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 28% 29 28% (2B 
Hlinois Central..,..........+66 11% = 83 Ti% =826 
Lake Shore..........+.cese.0++ 62% 635% 62% 63% 
MichiganCentral..... ......+ 65 68% «= 65 67% 
Morris and Essex............. 814 «Bl 80% 8K 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... . 51% 536 50% 52% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd .. .... 76% 80% 6% 19% 
N. Y. Central.......... ..108% 108% 108 10834 







N. J. Central. 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart...... 
Ohio and Miss......... oe 9% «68 8% 
Ohio and Miss., pref. 
Pacific Mail. ... 


Pitts. and Fort Wayne 
Rens. & Saratega..... Sagan ee 
Quicksilver... ...........06- 16% 16 16 
Quicksilver, pref...... ...... 8246 BL 82 
St. Louis and I. M...........0. 
8t. Louis, K.C., and N....... 4% AM AK 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N.,pref. 21% 21% 214 21 

WOOO oc csisteses-« secs MWK «14K (18K 

Union Pacific...........s0000+ 69% 716 69% 71% 
Western Union Telegraph., 82% 83% 82 88% 


Tbe Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railroad Company has leased the Keokuk 
and Des Moines Railroad for forty-five 
years. The officers of both companies re- 
fuse any information, except that the lease 
has been made. The Keokuk and Des 
Moines road is 162 miles long. It was sold 
under foreclosure in October, 1873. The 
funded debt amounts to $2,334,800. The 
Bross earnings for 1876 were $581,999 and 
the net earnings $170,468. It is stated in 
railroad circles that for some time the Keo- 
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kuk and Des Moines Road, which crosses 
or runs parallel with the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Road at five different 
places, has been a strong competitor of the 
latter road for heavy freight to and from 
Des Moines, and that the lease has removed 
this competition and prevented the road 
from falling into the hands of a formidable 
rival. 

The board of control of the anthracite 
coal regions met on Tuesday in the build- 
ing of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, and decided that the output of coal 
to July 1st shall be 7,000,000 tons; the out- 
put to June ist, 1,740,000, against 2,225,- 
000 during the same time last year. The 
prices of steamboat coal, largest size, were 
advanced ten cents, égg fifteen cents, 
stove twenty cents, and chestnut twenty- 
five cents per ton. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The gross 
earnings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
and Northern Railway Company for the 
week ending May 14th, 1878, were $30,578. - 
65; same week last year, $16,023 89; in- 
crease, $14,554 76. 

The earnings of the Chicago and North- 
western road forthe third week of May 
show a gain of $109,000, the increase for 
the last day of the week being $27,000. 

The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railroad for the third week of May: 





sncknds ccicncs equddedasntgepmescosanseeds ead $184,000 
1BTT. .ccccee. ccccccccccccccccoeresscccceseeceeeseres 131,165 
UMCTORSE... cccccce cvcccccccces socccccccceces $52,835 


RAILROAD BONDS were in continued 
active demand for investment purposes. 
The 8-per-cent. convertibles of Hannibal 
and St. Joseph advanced to 95}, and the 
Pacifics were prominent at full figures— 
Centrals 108, San Joaquin braneh 924, Or- 
egon branch 94, Union firsts 108, Sinking 
funds 10044; Missouri Pacific firsts 105, 
seconds 96; Southern Pacific of California 
firsts 93}; and South Pacific firsts 7975. St. 
Paul consols advanced to 10244, gold 7s to 
106, and Northwest Gold bonds to 1024; 
firsts of Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern rising to 71; Chesapeake and Ohio 
firsts to 304; and Canada Southern debent- 
ure certificates to 7234. New York Elevated 
Railroad firsts were strong at 80; Erie 
thirds at 1074¢; Long Dock bonds at 112; 
Syracuse, Binghamton, and New York 
firsts at 102; Michigan Southern sinking 
fund at 1094; Cleveland and Toledo new 
bonds at 108}, sinking fund at 110%; 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula old 
at 105; Lake Shore: second con., at 109}; 
registered, ex. int., at 991¢; Delaware and 
Hudson registered, 1891, at 102; and Ohio 
and Mississippi consolidated sinking fund 
at 993. Alton and Terre Haute income 
sold at 62; Kansas Pacific firsts at 100}; 
Nashville and Decatur firsts at par; Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas consols, assented, 
at 48; Hudson River sinking fund at 118; 
Hannibal and Central firsts at 85; Grent 
Western firsts of 1868, coupon on, at par; 
Toledo and Wabash firsts, St. Louis divis- 
ion,ex matured coupon, at 78}; consoli- 
dated convertible ex August, 1878, coupon 
and ex previous coupons, at 41; Lebigh 
and Wilkesbarre consols at 44; and firsts of 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain at 109§@109. 

A decree has been entered in the Circuit 
Court of Richmond approving and confirm- 
ing the sale of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, which took place on the 2d of 
April last, when the road was bought by 
the committee, in pursuance of the plan of 
reorganization. The reorganization will 
now be perfected as soon as possible. 

STATE BONDS were conspicuous for the 

advance in District of Columbia 3-65s. 
which were active and firm, selling up to 
8114; Missouri 6s of 1889 or 1890 sold at 
105%; North Carolina 6s, special tax, third 
class, 2}; South Carolina 6s, non-fundable 
2§; Ohio 6s of 1881, 106; Georgia 6s, 100%; 
Tennessee 68, new issue, 35%. Louisiana con- 
solidated 7 per cent. fell to 75g. Virginia 
consolidated 6s, ex matured coupon, sold at 
604. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS wete in con- 
tinued active demand. A large and well- 
distributed business was transacted, and 
prices were very firm, closing as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 121% 12236 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 108% 109 

United States sixes, 1861, coupon. ..... 106% 109 

United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... WA 104% 
United States si 1965, «++ 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 1015 101% 











United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 101% 101% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 109% 110 

United States sixes, 188, coupon...... 10934 110 

United States ten-forties, registered... 107% 107K 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 101K wix 
United States fives. 18@l, reg .... .. ... 105K 105% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon. ..... 10K 105% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 103K 103% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon......... 104K 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 101 wi% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon.,,.... 10156 101% 


Friday morning the Syndicate withdrew 
from the New York market as sellers. The 
whole sum now unsold of the $50,000,000 
taken on the 11th of April is embraced in 
the $10,000,000 coupon bonds held by the 
Messrs. Rothschild in London. 

The contract with the Government is 
understood to be practically complete and 
a full settlement with the Treasury will 
follow at an early day. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the fifty-eighth call for the redemption of 
5.20 bonds of 1865. The call is for $5,000,- 
000, of which $2,500,000 are coupon and 
$2,500,000 registered bonds. The principal 
and interest will be paid at the Treasury on 
and after the 22d duy of August next and 
the interest will cease on thut day. The 
following are descriptions of bonds: 

Coupon bonds dated July ist, 1865, 
namely: $50, Nos. 56,001 to 59,000, both 
inclusive; $100, Nos. 9,001 to 101,000, 
both inclusive; $500, Nos. 66,001 to 69,000, 
both inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 120,901 to 
125,000, both inclusive. Total coupon 
bonds, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after July 
1st, 1870, as follows: $50, Nos. 1,951 to 
2,050, both inclusive; $100, Nos. 15,701 to 
to 16,600, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 9,351 
to 9,700, both inciusive; $1,000, Nos. 30,- 
901 to 82,200, both inclusive; $5,000, Nos. 
8,451 to 8,700, both inclusive; $10,000, Nos. 
15,781 to 16,250, both inclusive. Total 
registered bonds, $2,500,000. Aggregate, 
$5,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,894,350 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,868,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $1,000,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $645,500. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $322,683,112; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week ending to-day, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
Now York, .....ssseeesseee.. $2,854,000 $2,477,000 
Boston.... ... ++ 2,160,000 1,551,000 
Philadelphia .. - 844,000 889,000 
Miscellaneous 1,359,000 1,460,000 





DOM rricannaee- sareed 96,717,000 $5,877,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT showsa large 
loss in specie, which, however, is nearly 
offset by the gain in legal tenders. The 
decrease in specie is on account of the ab- 
sorption of gold by the Treusury in settle. 
ment for the 4 and 41¢-per-cent. bonds. In 
June and July the Treasury has to pay out 
over $25,000,000 gold for interest, and the 
amount finding its way into the banks will 
turn the specie average from a falling to a 
rising one. The resulting difference for 
the week on the total reserve is less than 
$200,000, and the effect on the surplus is a 
decrease of $24,100, the banks now holding 
$14,104 675 above legal requirements. 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 
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A branch of the Bank of bet has 
been opened at 62 Wall Street. Messrs. C. 
T. Christensen and C. W. Church are the 

ents and will manage the New York 

ce. The bank will draw bills of ex- 
hana, both foreign and domestic, and 
make cable transfers; issue commercial 
and travelers’ credits, available throughout 
the world; collect California accounts, in- 
terest and dividends; and transact other 





financial business. The bank has made 
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extensive connections in Great Britain and 
on the Continent for the issuing of bills of 
exchange and oredits, 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 
By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality ofa subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. ‘ 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” 
bonds bought at best races. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon ..p lie 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bank: 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NECESSITY 


—FOR— 


LIFE INSURANCE 


to secure business firms from losscs by death of 
parties owing them has long been felt. An equal 
necessity exists for life insurance among partners of 
business firms, to be paid at the death of either to 
the surviving partner. Insurance of this character 
has not been very generally practiced, because of 
the expense and other conditions making it imprac- 
ticable. Recognizing this, the 


ZE TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


inaugurated and has in successful operation a plan 
adapted to this class of insurance, costing from twen- 
ty-five to Afty per cent. less than the ordinary life rates, 
and at the same time giving all the advantages re- 
quired and others not usual in life insurance policies. 
This plan is also adapted to the wants of any oesir- 
ing insurance for their families at the least possible 
expense. Full information given on application to 


S. M. HEDCES, 


GENERAL AGENT ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO.,, 


167 Broadway, New York, 
OR OTHER AGENT OF THE COMPANY. 














five-twenty 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smaliest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when 1 you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society, 


Office, Western Union Building, 


NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
E. O. GOODWIN............ «++. Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 1s continued as jong as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste:.t with 
safety. rge accumulations in the hands of the 
Company — the source of anxiety and danger - are 
rende unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
pl. S risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Pian is warmly commended 

by the insurance commission rs of different states, 

by the most eminent actuaries and apenas experts 

as being safe, desirable, and inexpensiv 

ann for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ons 
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_ - 10 per cent. 


interest. 
IOWA BONDS AND MCRTCACES. 


GEO. W. FRANE & DARROW, 
A 

and Negotiators of Luans, Corning, lowa, and 167 
Broadway, New York, make louns on the best im- 
proved furms in Iowa, at & to 10 per cent. interest. 
Always first liens and improved tarms. Never ex- 
ceeds one-third the cash value of the land alone. 
The bonds have coupons attached, and the interest 
is paid ae at the Central National Bank 
in New York, and the principal. when due, at the 
same bank. Several! years’ experience of the firm in 
loaning has ERE these STLY SA to AF FE! 

The interest RF Be pal rah always been paid 
when due, sito t e toon of a dollar. Send to 

G RANK DARROW 





for full a iosed particulars, or call at the New York 
office, and examine maps and An a ee? for loans 
in sums ranging from to $5 We reter by per- 
vate to 

mM. A. WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. Nat’l Rank, 


GILMAN, SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange Place, 


H.C. FAHNESTOCK. Esq., Vice-Pres’t First Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y. 
HENRY a ‘ALMER, Esq.. New Brunswick, N.J. 
ti ae HORRISON e- 422 West 23d St., New York. 
-_ AUGUS STUS FRANK. Banker | Warsaw, N. Y. 


A. J. ODELL, Esq., Bec'y D.. L., und W.'R. R. Co. 
x. » ae , Barlow & Co., 335 Broad- 


5 Ferry Street, New York. 
Hon. NE w. PATTY ERSON, ease eld, N. Y. 


G. WELLS R ieea Hartford, Co 
EDWARDS 4 ODEL Attorneys, 52 William st. 


HIRAM HITCHCOCK, President Dartmouth Sav- 
ings Bank, Hanover, N. H. 





A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
OLD AND TRIED 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands emmoved outa the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSO) SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, lor. “arowlas. “ACTUA 
ons Central IWinois Loan A 





Kansas, 
Jacksonville, 
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Commercial, 
THE EIGHT-HOUR NONSENSE. 





IF men who are in a fit condition to 
work could, for the average, do as much 
work in eight hours as they can im ten, or 
if on physical grounds eight hours in a day 
formed the reasonable maximum of labor 
for well men, then we should advocate this 
number of hours as the proper measure for 
a day’s work. Neither of these supposi- 
tions is true. Fourteen hours of rest in 
every twenty-four, with a whole day for 
rest in every seven, is a most ample supply 
of rest for well men. They would gain 
nothing, physically or mentally, by more. 
And nobody who has common sense sup- 
poses that the eight-hourrule would in the 
matter of results be equal to that of ten 
hours. We, hence, characterize the rule as 
nonsense, Itis such in fact. 

The inevitable effect of its adoption would 
in theend be a proportionate reduction of 
wages. Cupitalists,to whom the working 
classes must look for employment, would 
not and could not pay for eight hours the 
ten-hour rate of wages. Wages would 
come down, by a law as sure as that of fate. 
This is not what the eight-hour agitators 
What they want and 


propose to have is a reduction in the time 


are bargaining for. 


of labor, with no reduction in wages; and 
this is what they cannot have, unless they 
acquire the art of working miracles. The 
demagogues who are shouting on this sub- 
ject,as the special friends of the working- 
man, are either fools or knaves; and on 
either supposition 
guides. 
them are simply selfish politicians, who are 


they are very poor 


Many of them, indeed, most of 


making a bid for votes and hope to gain 
power by this silly hobby. 

Nor is there any good reason why the 
Government, when it goes into the market 
to buy labor, should not buy it at the av- 
erage price, as regulated by the general 
law of supply and demand. It gets the 
means of payment from taxation, and this 
taxation it levies upon the property of the 
people. A reduction in the time of labor 
from ten to eight hours, with the same 
rate of wages, would be simply imposing 
a heavier tax upon the people. Congress- 
man Cox, of this city, said, not long since, 
in the House of Representatives, that it 
would muxke an ocension for the Govern- 
ment to employ one-fifth more men. This 
is certainly very beautiful. The sage con- 
gressman did not stop to tell the House 
where the Government would get the 
money to pay the wages of one-fifth more 
men. Why not, moreover, make a larger 
reduction of time, and bring down a day’s 
labor to five hours, and thus create the 
occasion for employing twice as many 
men? The congressman is altogether too 
modest. His argument would be much 
more brilliant by coming down to the five- 
hour system. And then it might be still 
further improved by having the Govern- 
ment support in idleness all who have 
nothing but labor to sell, and compelling 
the ‘‘ bloated” capitalists to work for the 
Government simply for bread and water. 





A POINT WELL PUT. 





THE Boston Globe does not like the Mas- 
sachusetts Stay Law, recently enacted in 
favor of savings-banks in that state; and we 
heartily sympathize with it in the dislike. 
It supposes the case of a man who had 
borrowed $2,000 of a savings-bank, and 
mortgaged his premises as security for 
the payment of the loan at maturity. The 
same -man has deposited with a savings- 
bank $2,000 to meet the payment on his 
mortgaged property when due. The bank 
demands the payment of the mortgage and 
is about to foreclose upon him. He goes 


- ness,” 


the return of his deposit; and ‘‘ the bank 
sbields itself behind the Stay Law, and re- 
fuses to pay over the money by which 
means the mortgager can pay his indebted- 


This is the cnse supposed, and in regard 
to it the Globe justly remarks: ‘‘If the 
bank needs a stay Jaw, so does the man who 
has mortgaged his property need a stay 
Jaw; and upon the same principle that a 
stay law is wanted for the banks it is also 
wanted for the borrower of money. Itisa 
poor rule th»t will not work both ways.” 
The Massachusetts law is unconstitutional, 
since to all intents and purposes it practi- 
cally impairs the obligation of the contract 
between the bank and the depositor at the 
time of the deposit. It locks up the funds }| 
of the latter, if the commissioners of tav- |! 
ings-banks choose thus to order. It isa |’ 
bad precedent for Massachusetts to set for 
herself and for the other states. There is 
no reason in justice or in good policy why 
savings banks should not abide by the ordi- 
nary rules of law thet relate to contracts, 
without any discrimination in their favor. 


| 





DRY GOODS. 





THERE is no change of notice in the 
condition of the dry goods market. The 
week under review has been quiet in all de- 
partments. Transactions with both agents 
and jobbers have been light and unim- 
portant, 

Cotton goods are without change, the 
demand ruling light and selections co: fined 
to assortments necessary to meet current 
wants. The exvort demand is well main- 
tained and the inquiry from all markets is 
on the increase, showing very clearly that 
the earliest shipments are beginning to tell 
in favor of the superior quality of Amer- 
ican cotton goods. The various South 
American markets are regular shippers 
for small assortments, while nearly every 
week we learn of new styles of cot- 
tons that have been received with favor, 
and further that new buyers in quest of 
American cottons are constantly arriving. 
For the week the shipments of domestic 
cottons to foreien ports have been of only 
moderate proportions, reaching 1.486 pack- 

ages from this port and 228 packag:s from 
Boston, or in all 1,664 packages, or a total 
for the expired portion of the vear of 42+ 
754 packages, valued at $2 686,585, against 
46 078 packages, valued at $3.198,523. for 
1877, and 34,326 packages, valued at. £2,964, - 
351, for the same time in 1876. 

In addition to the above, the ship ‘‘ Gold- 
en State” has cleared for Shanghai, carrying 
4,130 packages domestic cottons, while 
other small shipments will carry the total 
above 5,000 packages, not included in the 
week's shipments. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate demand for light reassortments. 
Four-yard sheetings and fine browns were 
in fair request. 

Bleached goods were dull. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
at unchanged prices. 

Cottovades have shown no animaticn. 
Some makes are being offered at very low 
figures. 

Ducks are in continued good demand. 
Colored ducks are in small supply and the 
best makes are very firm. 

Print-cloths have been less active. We 
quote 33¢c., cash, to 1 per cent. off for 64x 
64 extra and standard goods, and 8c. to 
3 1-16c., cash, for 56x60. 

Prints continue quiet. Shirtings have 
been in some movement, though in fancy 
prints even the best work is slow. 

Dress goods were not active. Plain and 
fancy worsted fabrics were taken in small 
lots for renewal of assortments. Buntings 
were in fair demand. Cotton dress goods 
were quiet, with prices low and irregular. 

Ginghams were in good demand for 
staple checks. Dress styles were quiet. 

Lawns and organdies were in active 
movement. Many of the styles made by 
the Pacific Mills are sold to arrive. 

Woolen goods have been irregular and 
altogether disappointing to manufacturers’ 

agents. The operations for account of the 
clothing trade were a trifle more frequent; 
but the general demand was unsatisfactory 
and confined mostly to very small lots. 

Fancy cessimeres have been attracting 





to the bank holding the $2,000 and demands 


printed styles of low and medium cost. 


| The :uction-rooms were well frequented by 


‘Grand Opera House. Eighth Ave. and 


, 100 Sun Umbrellas, atl Silk, 49¢, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


few and smal]. Some special makes were 
in better request, but the general business 
wis slow. 

Worsted coatings are in fair demand from 
all classes of trade. 

Fancy overcoatings were in some move- 
ment, though without special activity. 
Kentucky jeans were very quiet. 
Satinets bave been in some request for 


Other grades in moderate movement only. 
Foreign dry goods continue in very light 
request from importers and jobbers as well, 


city and out-of-town buyers; but no very 
important sales were made during the week, 
The imports for the week were $640,829 
and the total thrown on the market $890,- 
083. 








Colored Flannels. 


N°VELTIKS in FRENCH STR RS and PLAIN 
ARMU — ducy® ' a Pa KLICATE SHADES, 
Also GRAY and BI UR TW “ oa 

OUN NIVAIN end "SEA SIDE WEAR 
APPROPRIA’ (EB VARIETIES for BATHING SUITS. 


EMBROIDERED FLANNELS. 


NEW D¥SIGNS for SKIRTINGS. etc., and 
an UNEQUALED ASSORTMEN t 0: of WHITE 
| PLANNELS EVERY QUALITY, SUMMER WEIGHTS. 


AT Mewart& Co 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Sthand 10th STS. 





Astonishing Low Prices at the 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


DRESS GOODS 


SULZBERGER’S;, 


23d Street 


115 pieces Bourette Suitings, 5c.a yard Worth 12c. 
ri) ph ~ Cashmere, all snades, i7c. a yard. Worth 


500 pieces of Damask Suitings, new styles, 20¢. Worth 


All- Wool Debeige from 25c. up. 

Seuside Grenadines, 124%¢. Worth 18¢. 

Yancy Bourette suitings, 25e. Worth 40c. 

= h Damasse, finest quality, 49c. Cost to import, 


Searide Bunting, in all the new shades, 19¢. a yard. 
BLACK GOoOopDs. 


Silks and Suits at extraordinary bargains. 
Linen and Housekeeping Goods extremely low. 
American C :licoes, de. 

4-4 Cambric, 6¥c. 

Heres Perca'es, yard wide, 9c. 

1,L0' dozen Pink and Blue Ladies’ Boxe at he. 

5i) dozen Children’s Fancy Hose, 5c. 

doz:-n Ladies’ Chemises, at 22c. 


1,000 yards Embroidery. at 2c. a yard. 
Stik and Worsted php vm pm at hult-priee, 


Eve ty] Sb 
LADIES’ AND CHIL DREN'S” a ig 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL 





126 and 128 Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN, 


have now on Exhibition the 


CHOICEST STOCK 
OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS 


ever Offered in this City. 


Novelties in Dress Goods, 
Bourettes, Brocades, 
Stitk Damasse, etc. 
Silus, Plain aod Fancy, 
in all the Choicest Shades and Styles, for 
Street and Evening Wear. 
French Buntings 
Camel's Hair Cloth, 
Plevuas and Bengaliues, 
French Printed Percales, 
Organdies, Jaconets, 
Linen Lawns and Grenadines, 
Black Silks of the best makes and at lower prices 
* than ever before offered. 
Mourning Goods in Great Varicty. 

Shawls, Sacques, and Wraps. 
French and English Hosiery and Under- 
wear. 

Linens, Damasha, 
Flannels, Quilte, etc. 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, 
(@®. M VALENTINE, Proprietor). 
Crand Ceniral Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 
Comprising 28 complete Depart- 
ment Stores. 
THE BEST “ LIGHTED” STORE IN THE CITY. 


A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANGERS VISITING 
the eity er ladies about to visit E1rope will find here 
the most pertect tacilities Cee y any house in 
America tur supplying every drvicie necessary to a 

LADY'S WARDROBE, 
Toilet, Comfort, or Ure. 





JOHNSON BROS, & CO,, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE 
600 and 602 Broadway, 
RETAIL HOUSE 

34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Imperters and Dea'ers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


have always on hand the very latest and most ele. 
gant Lovelties in 


FRENCH TRIMMED BRATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS, 
Garnitures for Bridal aod Evening Wear, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, etc., 

REAL and IMITATION LACES, 


PRESS and CLOAK TRIMMI*SGS 
also made to order at short notice to match any ma- 


LADIE®’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER WEAR. 
HOSIERY,6 LOVEs, ¥ KANCY GOODS, Ete. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and Cat- 
alogues sent on application. 





Having Reached Rock Bottom Prices, 


WE ARE DETERMINED TO STICK THERE. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 
271,273, 275, and 277 Grard St., 


BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE #TS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE GREAT DEPRES- 
SION IN BUSINESS, WE WERE ENABLED TO 
PURCHASE DURING THE PAST WEKK EVEN 
MORE DECIDE” BARGAINS THAN THOSE WE 
PREVIOUSLY OFFERED, OUR 6 TO 12Kc. PER 
YARD DRESS GOODS COUNTER IS LADEN 
WITH BAGAINS. SUCH AS WERE NEVER BR- 
FORE PRESENTED TO THE LADIES OF NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY. 


DRESS GOODS. 


% Cases Seaside Bunting, all shades, 120. Good 
value tor 25c. 
15 pieces White Mountsin Suiting, Ise. Worth 0c, 
Ho pieces 20-inch King ish Mohair, a bargain, 2he. 
pi ces Monair Beige, 27-inch wide, 25c. Previ- 

on y sold for 4c 
20 pieces Brocade Gatttae, all the newest shades, 
25e. “eee value for 40: 

my eces Leopard Polertan Cl th, a nobby mate- 

abe: Cost to m»nufacture. 5 
rid ‘pleces Silk and Wool Bourette, 38e. Sold recent- 
ly fe 
Xe cases Biaritz Suiting. double-fold, 50c. Beautiful 
designs ond colors. Former price $1. 
% cases All-Wooi 6-4 Bunting. choice shades, 55e. 


Worth #1. 
SILKS. 


Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks in great variety, 


from 50c, up. 
GRENADINES. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN GRENADINES. 


Seaside Grenadines in all the fashionable shades, 
20c. Would be cheap ut 374c. 

Silk Matelasse Grenadine #1. Former price, $1.75. 
A large ao of lron-Frame Grenadine at 


. 25¢., 0c , and u 
A splendid tine a American Figured Lawns at 
10c. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


Camels’ Hair Polonaises, $3. Reduced from $5.5u. 
Novelty Suits, $6. Former price, #9. 
vol Cashmere Suits, $9. Recently sold at 


‘Alpaca Suit, $7, Cheap 
‘Special’ Black Silk 


Also . magnificent Silk Suit at $30. Formerly re- 
tatleda 

1,300 1. i nand Foulard Suits, trimmed with Ham- 
oan Embroidery, purchased at a bankrupt sale, 
which we will offer this wi ek at $4.50 and $5. Guar- 
anteed worth douvle the money. 

Cambric Suits, a large assortment, comprising 4 
pleces, $1.50, 81 wi, and $2. Extra sizes a specialty. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand Street, 


BETWEEN FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE STS. 


AT JACKSON’S 


Ladies will find the largest and (best selected 
stock of 


BLACK COODS 


ever displayed inthis City, constating of Iron- 
Freme Grenadines. Mexicaines, Buntings, 
Balzarine. Silk Damasse, Florentines, etc. 
A fell line of Silk and Wool Tamize, double 
width. very fine, at 50c. French Cashmeres 
from 35c. A most elegant quality for 75c., 
formesly sold at $1.15. Atwo Hearietta Clota, 
Bombazine, Crape, Cloth, etc. Courtauld’s 
Crape for Vellaand Trimming ata great re- 
duction. 


BLACK SILKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE —Such an opportunity 
for purchasing at the present ruinous prices 
will probably never occur again this genera: 
tion. the public are respectfully invited te 
call and examine. 


W. JACKSON, 


NO. 777 acrenceenninnianisie OPP. STEWART'S. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


either Standing or Tarn-down). 
THOROUGHLY MADE. BUT. UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


whe: #05, Positively worth 














considerable attention, but selections were 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


(CUSTOM @HIRT-MAKEBS), 
869 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Financial, 


LEGAL-TENDER BANE-NOTES. 


WE quote, as follows, the two sections 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States which confer a legal-tender quality 
upon the notes of the national banks: 

««SEcTIon 5,182. After any association 
receiving circulating notes under this 
Title has caused its promise to pay such 
notes On demand to be signed by the pres- 
ident or Vice-president and cashier thereof, 
in such manner as to make them obligatory 
promissory notes, payable on demand at 
its place of busixess, such association may 
issne and circulate the same as money. 
And the same sh»l] be received at par iv all 
parts of the United States in payment of 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all other 
dues to the United States, except duties on 
imports, and also for all salaries and other 
debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, Corporations and 
associations within tbe United States, ex- 
cept interest on the public debt and j in re- 
demntion of the national currency. 

“Src. 5,196. Every national banking 
association formed or existing under this 
Title shall take and receive at par, for any 
debt or liability to it, any 20d all notes or 
bills issued by any lawfully organized 
national banking association. But this 
provision shall not apply to &"y association 
organized for the purpose of issuing notes 
payable in gold.” 

These two sections make the notes of the 
national banks a legal tender in the fol- 
lowirg respects: 1. For all payments to 
the United States, with the exception of 
duties on imports. 2. For all salaries and 
debts owed by the United States to indi- 
viduals, corporations, and associations 
within the United States, except interest. 
onthe public debt and in redemption of 
the national currency, which means green- 
backs and the fractional currency. 3. For 
all debts due from one national bank to 
another, with the exception of banks issu- 
ing notes pavable in gold. 4, Forall debts 
due from individuals or corporations to 
national banks. The national bank-note is 
not a legal tender for debts as between in- 
‘dividuals or other corporations than 
banks, or as between the bavks and indi- 
viduals and corporations other than banks 
in respect to debts owed by the banks; but, 
with these exceptions, its legal-tender 
property is as broad as that of the United 
States note, Practically, for the payment 
of debts and the settlement of business 
transac'ions it performs precisely the same 
functions, 

When the country returns to specie pay- 
ment, this legislation will need to be essen- 
tially modified. It is one of the eviden-es 
of the abnormal condition of our currency 
saystem, and would be wholly incompati- 
ble with a state of the currency in which 
coin is the only legal tender and note- 
issues are mere promises to pay coin. We 
cannot have a mixed system of paper legal- 
tenders and coin legal-tenders, and make 
them run side by side, successfully, The 
former would be very certain to displace 
the latter and drive it into disuse, 

If, moreover, it be granted that the Gov- 
ernment has the constitutional power to 
make its own notes a legal tender for the 
payment of all debts. public and private, it 
does not by any means follow that it bas 
the power to impress the same quality 
upon bank-notes. This specific question 
has not, so far as we know, ever come be- 
fore the courts; yet we are strongly in- 
clined to the opinion that they would hold 
all the provisions making bank-notes a 
legal tender unconstitutional, with the 
single excep'ion of the one that relates to 
the payment of taxes, excises, public 
lands, and other dues to the United States. 
The Government, as a creditor, may, of 
course, direct its own agents to receive 
bank-notes in payment of debts and obli- 
gations due to it; but when it undertakes 
to compel other parties to receive these 
notes in payment of debts due to them, the 
question is materially changed. We are 
utterly unable to find any provision in the 
Constitution that, even by the remotest 
implication, involves such a power. 

A bank-note, like the note of a private 
individual, is simply a promise to pay 
money, and is not the money itself. Every 
bank may, of course, be compelled to 
accept its own notes in payment of debts 
due to it, under the law of offsets; but these 
notes should not and under specie pay- 
ment cannot have any other legal charac- 


\ 





ter than that which belong to the notes of 
individu.ls or private corporations. Should 
Congress pass a law muking the latter a 
legal tender in any-respect, and thus sub- 
stitute a promise to pay money fr the 
monry itself, it would not take the people 
long to see the enormous usurpation of un- 
granted power. And yet we d» not see 
why it has not as much power to do this as 
it has to impress the legal-tender quality 
upon a bank-note. Its power to declare 
anything a legal tender is not a matter of 
express grant. It is simply an inferred 
power, generally regarded as derived from 
the power to coin money; and, surely, no 
one will pretend that the coining power 
has anything to do with the legal character 
ofa bank-note. It is quite true that the 
Government bas seen fit to guarantee the 
payment of the bank-note; yet this does 
not imply a power to mike ita legal tender. 
The guaranty is simply an endorsement, 
pledging the faith of the Government to 
the note-holder. 
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WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & co., 
469 BROADWAY, New Yoru. — 


(818 JONES. 





NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS? SUITS, 
SACQUES. o Vo — MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. Po a _Faxcy Goops, 
SHAWLS. o| : "a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o- o Laces, 


. JONES °. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 





Nineteenth treet. 








Nineteenth Street. 





x a x 
°, JONES 

SHOES. o o SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 o CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. © 0 DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. “co A o CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. a 


Fancy Goods, Glassware Crockery, Silverware, ete. 





t# Spring and Summer Good« now open- 
ing. Great verte Nd aud bargains through- 
out the house. rders will receive prompt 


gitoustion. Sala «es and Catalogues sent 
ee, 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,'S 


“STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 








ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


IMPORTERS 


of Bige Prene) Mewes. wane =e Ostrich Feathers 
aod Fe e Mminogs, Br ntments and 
Veiis, Fioral Garmivares for Ball aoe Bets Dy Cos ‘08- 


tumes, 
“ Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIEBRES, V ASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical teat Piants and Bouquets, a 
“Sp.ciaity.”’ lo the trade ond institutions a dis- 
count, Orders by mail :eceive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
“THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, co’ taining 48 pages of highly in- 
tere-ting re ading- matter on the 


-TOILETTE 
ARTIFIOIAL FLOWER DEOORATION. 


one Catalogue and Price-Lists of the latest 
velt 

For sale by Newsdealers generally, or sent, post- 
paid, upon geceint of 2) cents, by aadressing 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 


28 KB. lath | Sdcets west of University Place, N. Y 
L. R45 ‘, Proprietor. 
9 RUE DE CLERY PARIS 


SOMETHING NEW, 


TYROLESE EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST CAPS 
CARDINAL CAPES AND NECKERCHIEFS, TAST- 
ILY EMBROIDERED AND FRINGED. 
ALSO 
WATERED RIBBONS, IN ALL COLORS AND 
WIDTAHs. 
LACE SCARFS, LACE TIKES, Etc., Etc. 





MILLER & GRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 








Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(tw doors above former Jocation), with an entirely 

E and COMP:.ETE 8:OCK, comprising the 
LARGEST and FINEST — r'MEANT VEK 
OFFERED AT REIAILL, anda 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETC. 
FINE VELVET CARPETS, at..... $1 75 
BODY BRUSSELS, at. __...... 125 and $1 Sd. 
‘ y 75 and upward. 
50 and upward. 
D, ae 35 a d —- 
Olt. CLOTHS, all widths, from 25¢ Berd 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INV(¢ ic OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MAT®, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in ! PHOLS TERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES, etc., ete. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUM®, COR, 131H STREET 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


Yard wide, WHITE, lic , l6c., Ie 
yard and upward, 


RED CHECK, 


yard wide, i6c., 18c., and 20c. per yard and upward. 


Fancy Mattings, 


27c., We., and 82c. per yard and upward. Embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. leas than 
last year’s prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CAXAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CEDAR GARPET LINING, 


(PATENTED.) 
The best thing in the Market. 
cents per Yard. 
The Tate = by 
- TITCOMB, 
No. 2150 ‘FEDERAL ors STREET, BOSTON. BOSTON, 





- and We. per 





Price only 6 


M’CALLUM, CREASE & SLOAN, 
CARPETINGS. 


ALL STYLES AND GRADES. 





NEW PATTERNS! LATEST DESICNS! 
CHOICE COLORINCS! 





OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 
AT THE LOWEST PRIC#S, 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOME REASONS 
WORCESTER 


Preferred to Webster. 


[From the Philadelphia Chronicle. ] 


VoLumes might be written” respecting the 
special features of these two dictionaries ; but 
in this article it {s proposed to briefly present 
only a few salient points which are worthy of 
consideration in connection with an examina- 
tion of the two works. 

Probably there is no better course for arriv- 
ing ata correct estimate of the value of any- 
thing than a reference to the opinions of those 
who have made a study of the question to be 
determined, and whose acknowledged abilities 
warrant this confidence. Applying this test 
to the dictionarivs, the result is unquestionably 
in favor of Worcester. Referring to such en- 
dorsements, we find that among educators the 
position of Worcester is well defined by the 
opinions of the late Hon. Horace Mann, who 
wrote: 





“For many years, in all my writing, speak- 
ing, and teaching, I have endeavored to con- 
form to the orthography and pronunciation as 
centained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. I sup- 
pose them to represent the highest standard 
recognized by the best writers and speakers in 
England and in this country.” 


And of Prof. Nosh Porter, D. D., president 
of Yale College, who states : 

“The best works of the kind have been 
freely consulted, and among them the well- 
known dictionary of Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, 
which {is so honorable to the industry of the 
author and the scholarship of the country.’”’ 


Besides, its recognition as the standard by a 
number of the leading universities and col- 
leges, and its adoption by the board of educa- 
tion of many of the states and namerous cities 
and towns, are conclusive evidence of ite merits 
from an educational point of view. 

The New York Evening Post of March 26th, 
1877, pertinently observes : 

‘Tt follows from this, with unerring accura- 
cy, that Worcester’s Dictionary, being pre- 
ferred over al] others by scholars and men of 
letters, should be used by the youth of the 
country and adopted in the common schools.”’ 


To define the position of euch a work among 
scientists it is impossible to reach higher au- 
thorities than Professor Joseph Henry, LL.D., 
of the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 
and the late Professor Louis Agassiz, LL D. 
Professor Henry wrote : 

‘* At the commencement of the operations of 
this Institution I referred the question as to the 
dictionary which the Smithsonian should adopt 
as thestandard for spelling and definitions to 
a commission of literary gentlemen, and,on 
their recommendation, adopted that of Worces- 
ter, which has been continued as the standard 
to the present time.” 

And from among Professor Agassiz’s numer- 
ous commendations we quote : 

‘“*T have long considered Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary superior to any other work of its 
kind.” ' 

Among men of letters Worcester is avowedly 
preferred ; as the New York Herald of April 
9th, 1877, states: 

“The best English writers and the most par- 
ticular American writers use Worcester as their 
authority.” 

Commendations now before us from such 
distinguished writers and scholars as Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, 
Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, 
Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, Bayard Taylor, 
etc. amply attest this fact. 

Furthermore, Worcester may be regarded as 
the national standard, inasmuch as it is the 
authority of the Departments at Washington. 
From the Hon, A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of 
Congress, who has long made a study of these 
matters, the publishers received the following 
letter : 

** WasHINGTON, Feb. 17th, 1875. 

‘* GENTLEMEN ‘—Tute report having been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standsrd by Nationa! officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say 
that, so faras the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography io printing ite catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional Print- 
ing Oftice embody the innovations upon En- 
glish orthography which Webster introduced, 
they are invariably returned with corrections 
restoring the established spelling, as repre- 
sented by Worcester and the usage of all great 
English writers. Very respectfully, 

‘* A. R. SPOFFORD, 
‘* Librarian of Congress.” 

A point worthy of careful observation is the 
fact that readers who have been taught at 
school to spell according to Webster, as soon 
as they arrive at an age warranting the use of 
their own discrimination, adopt the style pre- 


ferred by Worcester; and itis siogularly the 
case that many parties (the majority, from our 
observation) who claim Webster as their au- 
thority spell toe test words according to 
Worcester. Would it not be best, therefore, 
that all youth should be instructed from the 
commencement in accordance with what their 
matured judgment and scholars’ opinions in- 
fluence them to accept in later years as being 
correct and in “conformity with accepted 
usage,’’ a6 it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, in a 
letter (Aug. 15th, 1877), from which the follow- 
ing is quoted ? 

“« After our recent strike we made the change 
to Worcester as eur authority in spelling, 
chiefly to bring ourselves into conformity with 
the accepted usage, as well as to gratify the 
desire of most of our staff, including such gen- 
tlemen as Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. 
Smalley, and Mr. John R. C. Hassard.”” 
Besides, the orthography of Worcester is 
used in a large majority of the standard and 
popular works that are daily read, as well as 
in the leading periodicals and papers of the 
day. 

It is a well-known fact that Webster’s Dic- 
tionary contained so many eccentricities ip 
the way of spelling—‘‘ capricious and baseless 
fluctuations and variations,’ as the Philadel- 
phia Press (Feb. 9th, 1877) designates them— 
that it was found absolutely necessary to re- 
peatedly revise the work, and each time the 


] editors introduced the style preferred by. Wor- 


cester in place of many of the innovations of 
Webster. Regarding these changes the New 
York INDEPENDENT (Oct. 18th, 1877) remarks: 
**Worcester’s Dictionary is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the standard authority, es- 
pecially in spelling and pronunciation, and 
many publishers and newspapers, like the Tri- 
bune, which fora time adopted Webster as an 
authority, have gone back to Worcester. in 
these departments the editors of the last and 
only good edition of Webster have confessed the 
superiority of Worcester by giving up many 
of the peculiarities of the previous editions. 
They have simply Worcesterized their diction- 
ary, thereby greatly improving it. Either dic- 
tionary is go d enough in its definitions and 
where they differ in orthography and orthevy 
most will prefer Worcester, and here is the 
chief use of a dictionary.’’ 


Webster’s Dictionary still contains many of 
its eccentric spellings, giving the reader in 
some cases the option of other forms, but a 
dictionary should not be edited on the princt- 
ple of allowing the consultor to “make his 
choice.’’ 

Dr. Worcester, in his younger days, was en- 
gaged with others in the revision of Webster’s 
Dictionary, and in Worcester’s Quarto Diction- 
ary we have the result of this experience, 
coupled with the fruits of later investigations 
and maturer judgment, and it mey be consid- 
ered the crowning labor of a scholar who de- 
voted a third of a century to philological stud- 
ies. For years the present publishers of Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary were associated with the 
publication of Webster’s Dictionary, and few 
have had a better opportunity of learning their 
weak and strong points. It is hardly probable, 
therefore, with this experience, that, unless 
they were satisfied with the superiority of tbe 
principles of Worcester, they would have re- 
cently invested what may be termed ‘a 
fortune”’ in the purchase of this great prop- 
erty. Had the same amount of money and en- 
ergy been employed in advertising and pushing 
Worcester as has been expended for that pur- 
pose on Webster, the former work would 
stand with people generally where it now doee, 
on its merits alone, with the scholars and cul- 
tivated readers of America and Evgland—far 
in advance of all others. 

After all, the preference for Worcester, which 
is now gaining ground so rapidly, is probably 
due to the reasons so tersely summed up 
by England's greatest literary authority, the 
London Atheneum, which concludes an un- 
prejudiced and elaborate review of the two 
dictionaries as follows : 

“ The volumes before us show a vast amount 
of diligence. But with Webster itis diligence 
in combivation with fancifulness ; with Wor- 
cester, in combination with good sense and 
judgment. Worcester’s is the soberer and 


safer book, and may be pronounced the best 
existing English lexicon.” 





St. Mary’s, ONTARIO, May 10th, 1878, 

I have learned to appreciate THe [NDE- 
PENDENT very highly since I have been in re- 
ceiptof the same. The Dictionary came to me 
all right and is very satisfactory. When the 
book came, my friends and booksellers wished 
to see it, and I was afraid lest it should be in- 
ferior ; but it bore the inspection. I like THE 
INDEPENDENT because of the many learned 
men who contribute such excellent matter. 

A. McKELLAR. 


HILxs, O., May 10th, 1878. 

I received Worcester a few days since, and 
my delay in not acknowledging its receipt was 
not because I depreciated it in the least. On 
the contrary, I highly prize it and am very glad 
that you ever offered it on such easy terms, in 
connection with your valuable paper. 





J. R. SPENCER. 


MARYVILLE, Biount. E. TENN., 
May 18th, 1878. 


I have received the Dictionary, in good or- 
der. It is asplendid present. I cannot under- 
stand how such a book can be given away, in 
the way itis. Persons are every day coming to 
see the Dictionary and are surprised when I 
tell them how I obtained it. It seems to me 
that this book is in the reach of every person. 
I worked a sbort time only for the paper, 
until I got three subscribers. 

M. F. SPARKS. 


- Co.umBvus, O., May 20th, 1878. 
With the advent of the great Joseph Cook 
came the Dictionary, Saturday evening. He 
said ‘‘opportunity occupied is greatness.’’ 
The opportunity you afforded to secure the 
great Dictionary I ‘‘occupied,’? and now feel 
great inthe possession of the great result of 
greatness. Thanking you for the beautiful and 
excellent gift, [remain FRANK C. BURT. 


La Porte, LnD., May 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand to-day and is a 
magnificent volume. We are more thao 
pleased, and it is nothing less than a gift. 
THE INDEPENDENT is amply worth the full 
price of subscription, and yet for a three 
years’ advance we have this splendid volume 
at no other cost than expressage from Phila- 
delphia. Receive many thanke. 
JOHN F. KENDALL. 


West Sauem, O., May 17th, 1878. 
We received Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary to-day, in perfect order. How you can 
afford to give such an elaborate premium, and 
at the same time furnish us with an almost un- 
exceptional weekly of the highest tone and qual- 
ity, becomes a mystery to all who realize the 
fact. Drs. STOUFFER anv REED. 


REVERE, MAss., May 20th, 1878. 
I notify you of tue receipt of the Dictionary 
at the office of Adams Express Co., in Boston, 
as directed—in good order and perfect of its 
kind, so far as we can judge from a superficial 
survey of its pages—given as a premium for 
three years’ advance payment for THE INDE- 
PENDENT. A prompt return from you. 
BENJ. H. DEWING. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., May 17th, 1878. 
My Dictionary came to hand in “ prime 
order,” and you will please accept my thanks 
for so valuable a gift. It is certaloly a great 
remuneration for the very little trouble taken 
on my part. Th+ papers also are highly satis- 
factory to the new subscribers. 
MARTIN MOSES, Jr. 


Newport, IND., May 14th, 1878. 
Premium Dictionary received in good order 
and entirely satisfactory, being the most val- 
uable premium I ever knew offered for the 
same number of subscribers, All who have 
seen it consider it a very remarkable premium. 
H. H. CONLEY. 


WEsTON, Mass., May 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary arrived a few days ago, in excel- 
lent condition. It seems now as if I could 
have never done without it, so often do I find 
reference to it necessary. 
F. B. HORNBURKE. 


SENECAVILLE, O., May 20th, 1878. 
Thave received Worcester’s Dictionary from 
Messrs, Lippincott & Co. It is all you repre- 
sent it to be—better paper, print, and bound 
than other editions of the Dictionary that I 
have seen. JOHN HILL, M.D. 


GEORGETOWN, COL., May 11th, 1878. 
The Dictionaries have been received in good 
order and give entire satisfaction. The paper 
and binding are much better than I expected. 
Accept thanke. HENRY C. BATES. 


New Lonpon, Conn., May 21st, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived all right. 1 should 
have acknowledged it before. Of course, I am 
more than pleased with it. I should be a dif- 
ficult person to suit if 1 was not. - 
ALFRED COIL. 


Se_ma, ALA., May 9th, 1878. 
The Premium Dictionary came to hand to- 
day, and I consider it an important addition to 
my library. [ sm highly pleased with paper 
avdbook. Accept of my thanks for them. 
C. L. HARRIS. 


CoLEBROOKDALE, BERKS Co., PENN , ; 
May 16th, 1878, 
Worcester’s Dictionary, as premium, was duly 
received. It is all that it was represented and 
a desirable present. With thanks. 
H. M. LANDIS. 


Ou Crry, Pa., May 11th, 1878. 
Iam glad to inform you the Dictionary has 
arrived safely. I am delighted with it. 
ROBERT MOORE. 


FALu River, Mass., May 15th, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary, and it is perfectly 
I. B. MACOMBER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


satisfactory. 





‘A nee Oh, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary ail right. 
GRAHAM SCOTT. 


= THOUSANDS -2 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 





Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friénd than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 





‘tead of hundreds, of these letters. 
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May 30, 1878. ] 


Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor will ave to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope, 





THE EUTHANASIA OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 





THE above rather high-sounding name 
was given by counsel of Benjamin Noyes 
to the practice of closing the business of 
one life company by the transfer of its 
assets and liabilities to another—a practice 
which Mr. Noyes has reduced to a science 
and in which he has repeatedly figured 
among the transferred ‘‘assets.”” There 
are few men forty years of age who have 
not acquired some personal knowledge of 
the transaction known in life insurance 
circles as a reinsurance. Indemnity ob- 
tained by a company against special haz- 
ards under single risks is not here referred 
to, for this commonly occurs without the 
knowledge of the assured; but the reinsur- 
ance which has engaged public attention 
is the assignment of the property of one 
corporation to another, with a transfer of 
all the liabilities. This device has a long 
and complicated history, which we need 
not detail. In some instances, in this coun- 
try and abroad, it has been effected by 
direction of courts under a declaration of 
insolvency. But in the majority of cases 
it has been accompiished by secret treaty 
between the companies interested; and, if 
the courts have had any voice at all, their 
power has been brought to bear upon con- 
cerns whose treasuries have been depleted 
and whose creditors are scared. 

The transaction, stripped of all features 
which the purest business morality might 
be supposed to discountenance, would in- 
clude the transfer to the reinsuring com- 
pany of all the policy obligations of the 
reinsured; and of the transfer, likewise, of 
enough valuable property to pay for all 
the obligations assumed, or of the entire 
assets, if they are not more than sufficient 
for that purpose. Such a reinsurance, in a 
solvent company, though not contemplated 
in the charter of the reinsurers, could not 
be condemned as a dishonest procedure, 
and might be desired by the managers of a 
business too small to be profitable or labor- 
ing under misfortune likely to endanger 
the interests of the policyholders. Unfor- 
tunately, the long list of reinsurances un- 
dertaken does not show throughout an 
honorable record; and, while the New Jer- 
sey courts are engaged in a controversy in- 
volving the legal aspects of such transfers, 
we may well look upoo the questions in- 
volved in the light of public morality. 

From this point of vigw, we bold that all 
transactions which furnish a convenient 
cover for plunder and rascality should be 
discouotenanced, and especially is this 
true in cases where individual responsibil- 
ity may be obscured or evaded. No 
corporation should have all the liberty 
which might be accorded to private citi- 
zens. <Any transaction which transcends 
corporate powers should be regarded with 
suspicion. It is, therefore, not unfair to 
show how a wholesale reinsurance miay ve 
abused. 

The stockholders of a reinsuring com- 
pany may desire to recover the sums they 
have invested in the business. If it bas 
been unsuccessful, they have not been the 
cause of its failure. If securities have 
collapsed, or moneys been stolen, or risks 
proved disastrous, the fault lies with the 
managers, Why should the loss fall upon 
the unfortunate stockholders? Another 
company desires their business. It will 
pay the par value of the stock to obtain it 
and a commission besides, and it is strong 
enough to bear the load. Who could re- 
sist such an appeal to self-interest, or 
would inquire whether the reinsuring com- 
Pany is as strong asis represented? Not 
One of a thousand. 

The officers of a failing company see the 
Source of their individual profit and the 
maintenance of their dependents gradually 
slipping away from them. They readily 
explain to the stockholders that a rei nsur- 


SQce can be made which will enable them 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





to recover all they have risked, and thus 
they obtain authority to negotiate for a 
transfer of the-business. How simple a 
matter to communicate with the agents of 
the allied company that the business is in 
danger, and induce them to awaken distrust 
amovug the policyholders, resuiting in 
wholesale forfeiture of policies and a 
division of the-plunder between officers 
and agents. The wreck is then reinsured, 
and all are happy. Such opportunities 
furnish men the occasion of their first 
lapses from strict integrity. 

A belief in the possibility of wholesale 
reinsurance is in itself demoralizing to the 
life business. There are certain marriages, 
not abhorrent to Nature, which society has 
agreed to discountenance, in order to es- 
tablish purity in the domestic relations. 
So may a knowledge that these attractive 
alliances are sure to meet with condem- 
uation sustain in the stockholders and 
managers that sense of accountability and 
dread of public shame which tend to 
identify financial prudence with self-in- 
terest. 

There are many cases of pretended rein- 
surance on record which show such un 
bounded rapacity and ingenuity of fraud 
that they cannot be patiently discussed. 
Enough to say that the field of life insur- 
ance has proved a most productive one, 
when rogues have undertaken to farm it. 


We have learned, under the teaching of 
our courts in New York, that insurance 
managers transcend their powers when a 
wholesale contract of reinsurance is at- 
tempted by them, and that a single stock- 
holder may restrain them by injunction, 
Our authorities also require the deposit of 
one hundred thousand dollars with the 
superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment by every domestic company, which 
fund cannot be touched by the company 
while a single poliey remains in force, 
But the bench of New Jersey, in tie trial 
of Noyes, now pending, has taken the 
banner in insurance reform by ruling 
that the assignment of all its assets and 
liabilities by one corporation to another is 
unlawful, and that the parties negotiating 
the transfer are liable to prosecution as 
criminals. The case is stated to be entirely 
similar tothe transfer of trust funds by 
one individual to another, and to be 
prima facie evidence of intention to 
defraud. The attempt of the defense 
to prove that a complete reinsurance is 
a common event of the business and 
authorized by numberless precedents was 
excluded by the court. Judge Depue, 
in illustration of this ruling, cited the case 
of a famous prosecution for dueling in 
England. An indictment had been found; 
but the prosecutor, in deference to a pub- 
lic sentiment which had tolerated the prac- 
tice for two centuries, had pigeonholed 
the accusation. The defendant, being 
urged by his friends, insisted upon the 
prosecution of the case. This was finally 
done, and the prisoner was \ried, convicted, 
and executed under the provisions of the 
statute against dueling. Of the cause 
now in progress there is little to be said at 
present. If it should be thought that the 
acquittal of Noyes would be a disgrace to 
the state and an offense against honest ia- 
surance interests, we must admit that of the 
crime committed in New Jersey he, of all 
the conspirators, is the least guilty, what- 
ever may be the demerits of his entire 
career. We believe that, whether the trial 
results in justice upon the defendant or no, 
we shall have obtained valu»b:e precedents 
as to the treatment of questions of rein- 





surance. Moreover, we are ready to drop 





the civilized word ‘‘ euthanasia,” as no 
longer descriptive; and we propose as a 
substitute hari-kari. 





Ir is a difference between life and fire 
insurance that a fire insurance company, 
managed with decent honesty and pru- 
dence, may be suddenly wrecked by a 
great public catastrophe, while a life insur- 
ance company cannot be thus wrecked. 
The Chicago Fire and the Boston Fire’both 
made a great slaughter of insurance com- 
panies; but no. life company has ever been 
ruined by a pestilence, and cannot be, with 
the modern precautions which sanitary 
science has provided against plague, 
cholera, and = small-pox. The famous 
plague at the small city of Athens durivg 
the Peloponnesian War continued three 
years, and carried off five thousand of the 
better and wealthier classes of male citi- 
zens, such as would be insured in the 
Modern Athens. If insurance compunies 
had then existed, all the local companies 
would have been swept away financially 
and their officers nearly all dead. 
ee 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 











All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the oflice of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 





‘©1911 Make Assurance Double Sure.” 


National Life!" 


INSURANCE CO., U. S. of A., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00. 


Assets, Jan lst, 1878 - - $4,023,362.94. 
Surplus, Jan. lst, 1878 - - $1,300,814.83. 


Allthis Surplus is Security Addi- 
tional to the Reserve. 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 

148 per Cent. 


Perfect Securitv. Low Rates of Premiums. 
Deflaite Contracts. 


THE LARGEST CAPITAL OF ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


; OFFICERS: 


EMERSON W. PEET, President and Actuary. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 
Chairman Finance&tnd Exccative Comailttee. 


BUSINESS OFFICE: Z 
Bee. = Ill., 157---168 La Salle St. 
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Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT BST, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

nc livaccceccencccsonssses: oo ceeaese -82,000,000. 

e Company also rent nt SAF ES INSIDE THELR 
BURGL, ALPE JOF VAULTS. at prices varying from 
$15 vo $75 a year, according to size. Ap extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vauits provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 

ate charge. 





THE Company act as ; EXEC UTORS, \ADMINIs- 
TRA "ORS, and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXECUTK TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KRET SEPARATE AND APART FROM THE 
'OMPANY, AS ADDITIONAL 

TRITY THE COMP. iNY HAS A SPECIAL 
SECURITY, THE OF $1,000,000, PRIMARILY RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THEIR 1 TRUST UBLIGATIONS. 


WILLS RECEIPTED "FoR and safely kept, with- 
vut charge. 

STEPHEN A.CAt .DWELL ELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vic »e-President and in charge of 
the Trust Departme nt 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 

Herry C. Gibson 
Thomas Drake, J. Gillingham Fell, 
Edward W. Ciark, Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexunder Henry, William H. Merrick, 
George F, Tyler, John B, Gest, 

Kdward ‘I’. Steel. 


THE QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
Nos. 87 and 89 WALL STREET. 


ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
a — — (company’s build 


8. A. Caldwell. 





aeebhnne ” $214, 517 
unitea Stutes bonds de posite d 
with Insurance Departments 
of various states and in hands 
of trustees 1,120,525 
Cash in bank and other assets 172, 126 
———— $1,507,168 
L IABILITIES. | 
Unpaid losses ....... ... aean 8 ONT 
Reinsurance.......... .. -. aaa ye 
— 527,281 
Net surplus United ae Branch, 
fT) 35 a neater $979,587 


TRUSTEES IN } NEW YORK 
SAMUBL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
WM. H. MACY, Pres, Seamen's Bank for Savings. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, , President Manhattan Bank. 

D pd pled “IN | NEW VORK, 

ALL M ARE sTOC MOL, DERS. 
SAMUEL ae BABCOOK, F. H. N. WHITING, 
he . SPAULDING, J. B. JOHNSTON 

IN BATES, HAVID BINGHAM, 
JOSIAH M. FISKE. 


WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, ‘26:2, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The prince ipal features sof this C mpany are ABSO-. 
LUTE SECURITY ,#C ONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALIT Y 10 THEINSURED. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Liverpool and Lonaon and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 





Fire Assete.. ... --. cee... ceccccccccees $7,963,445 20 
Fire L ia bilities, ‘including “30 per cent, of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 33 
Fire Surplus...ccccccccccccccccsceestecs. oe 85. 122, 024 87 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 





Wat 'H. OVINGTON, 


H. Z. QULVER, Pres’t. 








ot Policies written frum 1489 to 1878, 284,876. 


Total Cash Assets, ° ° ° 
Re-Instrance Reserve and all other Liability, - ° ° ° 
Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, - - . e e “ 
Deduct Capital, ° ° ° . - ° ° ° « e 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1st, 1878, $1, 722. 692. 34. 
DIRECTORS: 
H. > CULVER, Hon. bf e wh BRADLEY, Hon. 
KNOWLTON, JR., u. A. NE, Hon. 


he B CURRIER, 
OFFICERS: 
Hon, 8, N. <r Vice-Pres’t. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. 


- AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Churches, and Schoolhouses. No Policies written o 


Cash Capital, 200,000. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Insurance confined to Dwelling-houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, 
roperty situated in Lowy A or aad large City. Number 
in force, 138,3 


- - - . - - $904,224 31 


. - - : - - 433,919 24 
° ° - - + = $470,305 07 

a ° ° - . - _ 200. 000 00 
° - $270305 07 


“sehen oan oem 1873 te 1878, $1,299,420.14. 


- HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
i'M “BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN. 


NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


M, A. HOYNE, Treas. 


. CURRIER, General Agent. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - ° ° -® 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - - - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Fe a Ce ee a er rr R1¢ y 27 50 
Bond: and mortgags, being first lien on Real Motate (worth SATEEN) Sennnkccens ot 2 POs we 
United States Stocks (market Re > Ok es | hb eeaabeeeReND 016.87 
__————— . $$ i. ~~ i  herniececd seh ane. <seeedohsebene  ) TRY: 
Pentre... © _. gsspe. cee Goeennnecees S 2h 
Loans on Stocks, payable on yn *mand (market value of Securitie sian, 098 00) ! 
Interest due on ist January, 1878 .. f p 21 
Balance ant hands OF DRODLE coccccescccccveccos cccccccce seoceccces cove 1 x 

Keal Estate. = .....2.-- 0.05, 2,3€ 
Ponies ‘due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. 7 Lai 4 


J.H. WASH BURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President, 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres't. 

R. K. Beecher 
Secretary. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

Ds 566sdeebaessesenn 779,325 44 
WUTHING ..0060ccsecccccsdescee 545,155 72 


JOHN Daves ~~ aggadeae Pres. 


wm. G. Cugwatt, Gee Reo. 
Jon THOMRON. Aae’t 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


MGBOLE, OVOT...6. cc ccccccccccesceeees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, moarly...........-0..s0++ 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Finns and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vies-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. YY. WewpPieand H.B. STORRS. Ase’t Sec’s. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


=F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. #H. OC. Banrizrt, Actuary, 














$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 

































fr 109.526 75 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
oom ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 
esecoeges $4,710,665 83 
Promigme on Policies not marked off ist 
Of JAMUBFY, 1877. ....eeercceeeeereeeeeee 2,040,362 61 
$6,751,028 44 


No Policies bave been 1: upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked off from Ist dennery, 


Total Amount of Maine Premiums...... 


1477, to Bist December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. .. $2,565,890 "I 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,973 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


Vv 
United States and State of New York 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks "910,565,958 ou 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
a) Estate aod sntene due the Com- 


pany estimated at — .........eceseeeee 617, od 01 
Premium mates and "pills Recetvable.... 1,764,393 63 
CR SEE. hon evccccccees secssesecens 255,364 bid 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 6 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Febru:ry next, from which date all interest 
thereon wil! cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
WH H. MOOK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEwis CUR ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W.B BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. as HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, LLIAM BR 
C.A HAND. WILLIAM I Fo, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PE V.KIN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. THOS. _ CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K, THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPARY. 
This Company conaucts its business under the New York 
fen Loan. 
ICKS: 
100 & 102 Broadway, N, Y. 3 Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts.a were roadway, B’k’n 











as 
Cash on band and = banks.. $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and ot her 
Stocks (value $502. 456 
payable on demand...... 402,460 00 
——_ 585,87] 6 
Loans on Bond and Mor 
we Real Estate, worth 
10.725 00)..... - 633,000 00 
United States ‘and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
pred by the Company as jaws (Market 
wy «A La one Sent and wher 
eo + $232,310 00 
ciate ~~ RE ar 20,070 UO 
1,000 Soares, N.Y. —_ Hariém 
R. R. + see .72,500 00 
United States Stocks... secs. 747,812 50 
1,072,692 
Real Estate owned b: hq m pany—viz., 
office buildings in ork, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. D. and $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ...... ......-.00+ 699,800 00 
Premiums due—unpaid, and balances in 
the hands of Awents.......... ceecseee 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid ( ue ~ wa my). io ene 22,831 95 
Rents due andaccrued .,. —......... 12,500 00 
ocnegeeeeesestedege .»+ $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“for reported losses, un- 
cla — dividends, 
etc ,ete., etc. .... 194.363 07 
bad for contingencies...... 30,000 U0 
RBA icccccce cnsnsmnesdnnsss 2s 1.000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 


Guaranty Surplus 
a sa 0 ema 


8 al Res’rve Fund 450 000 o 
divided Surplus... 6501 03 966,501 038 


gre. T. HOPH, Pres. EA. LAMPURL Pie-Bras. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Gompany. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st,1877. . . . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,780,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred..............+. «+ - $6,232,394 70 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............- 432,609 40 $5,799,689 30 
Interest received and accrued.......... ieearsnaaias 2,168.015 85 
$7 667,156 47 


Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... meer 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... eceeccces © - $1,648, 128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted.............ccceeeeseees coe 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... ececeee o60escccccese siterccee 14 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2.421.847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenser, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.......$211,112 72 

Reduction on otber stocks......... Sencreses coccesces JEN @ 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

FOO ORLALE.... cecccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccce 250,000 00 = 473,142 72 = $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 33)...........ec0e0 Sinaseacwae esos. 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... Bae ee Ree ER er ee Ee re 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security).............. sees 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .........cceeeceeeeees 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878....... piimeanndan (icienneaien 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in couree of teoncenieaion and col 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; 





Ghuded te MabRithes)...cccoccccccccccccccccccesccce Sesesccces 167,183 57 
Agemts’ WSIARONS.. oo cccccccscoccccccccccccccccccccecccoeccoscoccs 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878....... padeuewes 815,805 35 

———_ $34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany tbe ucual 
apnual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitics over cO8t..............00e00e 504,345 64 
CRITE I Gs Bs FOTO ois osssc ic cscivinsccsccccsasinsincvoes $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated As follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878................44- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete........ 2. cee cece ee eee e cece ees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisie, net premium; von-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent..reserve on existing policies of that 

Biss ooo cn wes bineideas 406s inecesees eek asesseneiecceab ences 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............eeeeeeee eens 17,430 91 32,208,106 44 
PR AE OE © DORE isn iu oki h cckkcecisnsanscisisccessiainsiecinsciise $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies bave been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............0.00 sidaneniued 44,661 
Number of policies in force January 1,t, 1877............ oe ccceccce oe 000 442k 
Number of policies in force January Ist, I878........... cece eee cece ences 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..............-... Maeda eeeenen Seesveccedsee $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... eecccccese $6 *Ceececccecececes paekes eceee 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ sevocccccscccces sees pebeesecanescekouse re 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuaty. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Resldence 100 E. 26th Btreet, 
HENRY TUCK, M.Dh, Residence 15 E. Bist Street, | Aedteal amneaiel 
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Moung und Old, 


“AT HOME.” 





BY MARY D. BRINE, 


THERE are two little birds in the apple-tree, 
At Home” to their friends to-day. 
They have built them a house as snug as can 


Where green leaves with the zephyrs play. 
They have furnished their house with the 
softest moss — 
To be found in the shady lane. 
And young Mr. Robin is very proud 
Of his home and his wife. That is plain. 


He has finished his marketing long ago, 
And helped with the household cares, 

And eaten a breakfast of blossoms and buds 
(For a robin most daintily fares). 

And now he has helped his new wife to dress, 
And plumed his own feathers so gay ; 

And they sit in the apple-tree, waiting for 

friends, 

For they are “ At Home” to-day. 


And youvg Mr. Robin is singing this eong: 

** Come, big birds, little birds, all; 

For we’re housekeeping now, my wife and I. 
Pray, hasten and give us a call!’ 

And hither they fly, from the shady groves, 
And the meadows so green and fair ; 

A host of bird-neighbors, with song and with 

trill 

Ringing out on the soft spring air. 


And never was apple-tree half so full 
Of flutter and chirp and song 
As this same tree, which year after year 
Has flourished and grown so strong. 
And Robin is doing the honors well. 
“ My friends, when you're hungry,’’ says he, 
“You will find there are apple-blossoms 
enough 
And to spare, all over my tree.” 





THE TEMPERANCE BANQUET. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





THERE were once two little girls who 
had nobody to play with but themselves. 
They lived in Wisconsin when it was only 
a territory, and the Indian’s trail was plain- 
ly to be seen across the prairie and down 
by the river on their father’s great farm. 
There was « wolf’s den, too, in a big hazel 
thicket out in the most distant field; and 
they didn’t dare go to their next neighbor’s 
alone, because they lived a mile off, and 
their mother was afraid ‘‘ something would 
happen.” So they had to think very hard 
to know how to amuse themselves; and I 
believe it did them good. It would take a 
whole book if I tried to tell all the plays 
they ‘‘ thought up,” with their kind mother 
to help them. They had very few toys 
and no playmates, remember, and they 
seldom or never went anywhere visiting; 
and yet they never got lonesome. You see 
they just ‘‘ made believe” that everything 
was as they wished it had been; and that is 
the whole secret of the splendid times they 
used to have. For I do not find children 
anywhere, no matter how costly their 
clothes, how handsome their homes, or how 
many ‘‘loads of toys” they have, who 
really seem to get more happiness out of 
life than these little Western girls found 
on a Wisconsin farm, ever so many miles 
from anywhere. 

Now, just to give youaspecimen. One 
day they had been scouring up the little 
tin knives they had made by cutting up an 
old basin into the shape of blades, and fas- 
tening these in little bits of wood for han- 
dies. Last of all, they got out the Ger- 
man-silver medal which their brother had 
received when he signed the temperance 
pledge, many years ago, before the family 
moved West. As little Anna scrubbed 
away at the medal, she said to her sister 
Kate: ‘‘ Why didn’t you and I have tem- 
perance medals too? I’m sure we’re tem- 
perance girls.” And the dear, watchful 
mother, who heard the question, answered: 
‘*My little girls were too young to sign 
the pledge then; but I don’t know why 
they shouldn’t now.” Of course, the chil- 
dren were delighted with this idea, and 
gave their mother no rest till she arranged 
to carry it into effect. But she meant to 
have them think up ‘‘the how of it,” so 
she said, in her inspiring way, which al- 
Ways ‘‘stirred them up” to see what they 
could do. 

“Suppose you plan a temperance ban- 
quet. Get it all up yourselves, and then 
invite me to give you the pledge at the 
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‘« Temperance banquet!” That sounded 

just right, especially the last word. It re- 
minded the girls -of things they had read 
in their story-books, and whatever did that 
was always popular. So, with much ad- 
vice from their mother, they set about pre- 
paring for the great occasion. Between 
two huge trees (one with light, scaly bark 
and fringed with acorn-cups, called ‘‘ An- 
na’s Burr Oak,” and the other with glossy 
leaves, dark trunk, and sharp-cut acorns, 
called ‘* Kate’s Black Oak”) four stakes 
were driven, and a wide plank about six 
feet long nailed across the top. This was 
the ‘‘ banquet-table,’ and Mike, the “‘ hired 
man,” helped make it, telling the little 
girls meanwhile about ‘‘auld Ireland and 
Father Mathew, and how ever since he’d 
kept the pledge he took from the good 
priest at the altarin the parish church in 
County Cork.” Meanwhile their mother 
trimmed a snowy sheet with a border of 
red, white, and blue, and gave it to them 
fora table-cloth, explaining that, if they 
loved their native land, they must be good 
temperance children. Nancy, in the kitch- 
en, helped them make a shortcake, filled 
with wild strawberries, which the two 
girls had gathered over on the sunny slope 
of the “‘ Big Ravine.” She put this on a 
plate trimmed with the prettiest leaves that 
gentle little Anna could gather from the 
lowest boughs of the clean, bright hicko- 
ries near by. The table was made beautiful 
with prairie flowers, in two large flat 
bouquets, arranged on dinner-plates by 
their mother, after her most elegant fash- 
ion, with a bunch of wild roses in the 
middle of one and lady-slippers in the 
other. From the cold, gurgling spring, 
away down on the river-bank, the girls 
brought, the big milk-puil full of pure, 
fresh water, which Nancy poured into the 
nice large china pitcher, around the neck 
of which a garland of the old-fashioned 
sort had been hung and beside which 
she placed three tumblers. Then the 
little cold-water disciples put on their 
pink calico gowns, white aprons, and pret- 
tiest shoes; their mother dressed up in her 
‘*Sunday-go to meeting” garments; Mike 
took the seats out of the Democrat wagon 
and placed one on each side of the table; 
and Nancy blew gently on the gong that 
was used to call the men todinner. But, as 
they were a mile off, on the ‘‘ eighty-acre 
lot,” at work, they didn’t hear. But the 
girls and their mother did, as was Nancy's 
intention. Indeed, little Anna and she had 
planned this for a surprise; but Kate was 
scandalized, saying that ‘‘ folks in cities 
didn’t do that way, she knew, when they 
were invited to banquets.” 

As the two girls came out into the shady 
back yard, Anna had her favorite Maltese 
kitten—named‘‘ Trudge,” from its waddling 
gait—coiled up asleep in her white apron; 
and Kate was attended by her noble old 
watch-dog, ‘‘ Ranger.” Having so few play- 
mates, they always put this worthy pair—the 
cat and dog—ono the list of their invited 
guests; sometimes also including ‘‘ Dime,” 
thecalf, ‘‘ Nan,” the goat, ‘‘ Sin,” the cosset 
lamb, ‘‘ Graylocks,” the squirrel, or even 
their “‘ learned pig,” surnamed ‘‘ Vocifer- 
ous.” 

The girls’ mother now appeared on the 
scene, with the great old-fashioned family 
Bible in her hands, followed by Nancy, 
bringing pens and ink, all of which were 
placed on the table. The girls opened their 
eyes at this; but said nothing. They 
wouldn’t have known what it was for, if 
you paid them a sixpence apiece. For, 
you see, they wanted it to ‘‘seem like a 
story book,” and they never read the last 
chapter in such a book until they came to 
it. So they all sat down merrily to their 
nice repast, the mother talking of tem- 
perance, and telling them when and why 
she signed the pledge, at her father’s home 
in Vermont, when she was a smaller girl 
than either Kate or Anna. She told them 
that cider was not included in the pledge 
there; but she thought it ought to have 
been, for she remembered seeing farmers 
when her mother had said ‘‘ they took too 
much hard cider and it made them cross.” 
She knew when it was made it was only 
apple-juice; but the evil spirit of alcohol 
got in before anybody thought of it. 

Little Anna asked her mother a great 
many ‘cute questions, of which I should 





like to give my young readers some 





close. ” 





a thrilling story she had read, in which 
two girls had been the means of saving a 
drunken man from certain death by their 
bravery. Their mother then proposed that 
they should introduce the literary exercises 
of the banquet by singing 
* Sparkling and bright 
In its liquid light 
Is the water in our glasses.” 
She then asked whom they would choose 
as toast-master. Whereupon she was at 
once unanimously elected to that honora- 
ble office. Their glasses being filled with 
the “sparkling and bright” liquid of which 
they had sung, they drank first of all “ Our 
Mother’s Health,” which Kate insisted 
should be done standing, ‘‘ as they drink 
the health of the queen.” Then they pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Health of all our Folks”; after 
which ‘‘Our Native Land” was given, and 
they all sang ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” while 
Ranger furnished a bow-wow accompani- 
ment. Last of all, the mother gave as a 
toast ‘‘The Temperance Pledge,” making 
a very nice speech, in which she explained 
what it meant and what a right tbing it 
was for everybody to sign it, for the sake 
of others and for the safety of themselves. 
Then they all touched their glasses till they 
rang again; and the mother opened the big 
Bible, and showed them the following 
pledge, which their father and mother had 
already signed and under which the little 
girls now wrote their names: 
“A pledge we make, 
No wine to take ; 
No brandy red, 
That turns the head; 
Nor brewer’s beer, 
For that we fear, 
Nor flery rum, 
Which ruins home ; 
And cider, too, 
Will never do 
To quench our thirst. 
We'llalways bring 
Cold water from 
The well or spring. 
So here we pledge 
Perpetual hate 
To all that can 
Intoxicate.” 

So, with this good resolve and the sign- 
ing of their names in great black letters, 
which may still be seen in that dear book, 
ended the temperance banquet. Will not 
the boys and girls who read of it, at this 
long distaoce of time and space, tell the 
story to their mothers, and see if, in 
these blessed temperance days, they can do 
good to themselves and their playmates by 
getting up an entertainment like that 
which gave so much pleasure to our little 
Wisconsiu girls, ‘‘long ago and long ago 
it was.” 


THE CHASE AFTER A RABBIT, 
AND WHAT IT LED TO. 


BY THE REV. W. E. GRIFFIS, 











THREE-QUARTERS of a century ago there 
lived at Galway, in Saratoga County, New 
York, a boy whose chief title and decora- 
tion was ‘‘Jo.” His chief business was 
playing with pet rabbits, For books he 
cared litueor nothing. He ‘‘ bated ” study, 
though, of course, be went to school. His 
teachers, reversing the teetb of the old saw, 
thought that it was all play and no work 
that made ‘‘ Jo” a dull boy; for so he was 
considered as regards books. Those who 
knew him well noticed that he was fond of 
animals and of observing their ways. 

He especially loved rabbits, in spite of 
their powers of multiplication, which com- 
pelled him to provide more.food and watch 
his pets more carefully. 

One day a rabbit got loose, ran out of 
the box, and, after tilting its ears in the 
most tantalizing way, scampered off. Lit- 
tle Jo gave chase, and followed it across 
the space between his house and the village 
church, near by. There it ran into a sort of 
box-hole or ventilating shaft, and disap- 
peared. 

Though Jo cared little for knowledge, he 
did not miod the pursuit of rabbits under 
difficulty. So, crawling into the hole, be 
pulled himself forward through the narrow, 
cobwebby chink, until he saw light. Emerg- 
ing, he found himself in a sort of library 
room. Or was it the pastor’s study? De- 
ponent speaketh not exactly on this point. 
However, among other books lying round, 
he found on a table a novel, of about 
the dime order of excellence. At any rate, 
he himself called it ‘‘ trashy” many years 





afterward. 


account; and her older sister, Kate, told of | 
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Out of curiosity, he began toreadit. He 

was interested. In a few moments he was 

absorbed. Rabbits and supper were alike 

forgotten. He finally closed it with a sigh 

and laid it down, because the sun was no 

longer up. 

He crawled out as he had entered, and 

went to bed, with a new-born hunger and 

thirst, which water could not quench nor 

rabbit satisfy. He was bound to know the 

end of that story. No sooner was school 

out, the next day, than he squeezed himself 
through the vent-hole, like a coil of fine 
wire through a draw-plate. Standing up 
at full length in the room, he brushed him- 
self off and sat down to the novel. 

He seized the book, and, beginning where 
he left off, made his ‘‘ stent” of the entire 
book, never resting until he had read 
** finis,” with which word all books of that 
day, with their f that looked like ‘‘s,” 
made their farewell bow, and signified that 
it was time for reader and book to part 
company. ; 

I have read of a tree-frog that, by trying 
many times to clutch and climb up a wil- 
low branch, led the Japanese noble, who 
had neglected his education in youth, to 
become a great scholar and penman; I have 
heard how an ant or spider encouraged 
Bruce of Scotland, and Tamerlane of Tar- 
tary, to heroic perseverance in war; I 
bave read how that by following an old horse 
a great Chinese army in ancient times, that 
would have perished in the cold, marched 
in safety to their native country; but I 
have never before heard of a rabbit leading 
a lazy boy into the path of knowledge and 
up the mountain of science. For this rab- 
bit-hunting boy was Joseph Henry, Secre 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Nestor of American science. Dying 
with eighty years of honor on his glorious, 
snowy brow, with a breast fullof decora- 
tions from crowned heads and crown-con- 
ferring societies, with the world doing hom- 
age at his funeral, there was yet no honor 
great enough to add luster or dignity to 
the simple name Joseph Henry. 

‘‘When the cunning bare is caught the 
fleet hound goes into the cooking-pot”’ 
saith the Chinese sage, in a land where 
dogs are still delicacies. Had little Jo 
found his rabbit, he might not have found 
the book; and if he had not met the novel, 
his thirst for reading and knowledge might 
not have been awakened. Who knows? 
Was it only a ‘* Molly cotton-tail ” that led 
him; or was it He who guides the falling 
sparrow and sent the ravens to Elijah? 
Who shall say? 

Truth if is, however, that ‘‘ Jo” began 
to read more and more. At first only sto- 
ries; then travels and adventures; then 
books on science; then only what wus best. 
He learned the trade of a jeweler; he stud- 
ied medicine; he became a teacher; he 
was for awhile a surveyor; then he began 
those scientific experiments that have re- 
sulted in the telegraph weather prophecies, 
now daily laid before us in the newspapers; 
and the fog-signals for lighthouses, which 
some of the readers of this sketch may 
thank his memory for before they die. 

His life was full of quiet work in enlarg- 
ing the area of knowledge. It would re- 
quire many puges of ‘HE INDEPENDENT to 
tell all he did and how faithfully he did it. 
Like Agassiz, he had ‘‘notime to make 
money ”; and, like the great Lord Bacon, he 
came to his death through cold taken while 
carrying on his scientific experiments. 

“ From the humble basis of A, B, C 

The dome of learning ascends, 
Where the princes of science in dignity meet 


And the crowned philosopher takes his seat, 
While the world in homage bends.” 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





PRESIDENT ANGEL, of Michigan University, 
announces a change in the course of studies 
there, which brings elective studies into more 
prominence. The class system will be less 
strictly followed. The couree will be continuous 
with the studies of high schools in respect to 
English and modern languages, ending with 
the degree of bachelor of letters. The degree 
of bachelor of arts will depend upon the 
amount of efficient study done ; not upon the 
time of doing it. The present classical and 
scientific courses will be rearranged, and the 
latter will be materially changed, so as to make 
it more distinctively a scientific course. The 
Univer-ity hopes to offer about one hundred 
and twenty subjects, each of which wiil be 
taught through ove term. If a stadent is tak- 
ing too many studies, the faculty may require 
him to take fewer ; if he is taking too few, they 





may require him to take more. 






Selections, 


THE MODEL CHURCH. 


WELL, wife, I've fouud the model church! fF 
I worshiped th: re to-day. 

It made me toiok of good old times, before my 
hairs were gray. 

The meeting-house was floer built than they 
were years ago; 

But then [ fouad, when I went in, it wasn’t 
built for show. 


The sexton didn’t seat me ’way back by the 
door. 

He kvew that I was old and deaf, as well as 
old and poor, 

He must. have been a Christian, for he led me 
boldly through 

The long aisie of that pleasant church, to find 
a pleasant pew. 


I wish you'd heard the singin’, It had the old- 
time riog. 

The preacoer said, with trumpet-voice: ‘ Let 
all the people sing !”’ 

Toe tuoe was “ Coronation,’ and the music 
upward rolled, 

Till L thougnt I neard tne angels striking all 
tueir barps of gold, 


My deafness seemed to melt away, my spirit 
caught the fire, 

I joined my feeble, trembling voice with that 
melodious choir, 

And savg, as in my youthful days: ‘* Let angels 
prostrate fall ; 

Bring forth the royal diadem and crown bim 
Lord of all.” 


I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that 
hyinn once more ; 

{ felt like some wrecked mariner who gets a 
glimpse of shore. 

I almost want to lay aside this weather-beaten 
form, 

And anchor in the blessed port forever from 
the storm, 


The preachin’! Well, 1 can’t just tell all that 
the preacher said. 

Il know it wasn’t written; I know it wasn’t 
read. 

He badu’t time to read, for the lightning of his 
eye 

Weat passing ‘long from pew to pew, nor 
passed a sinner by. 


The sermon wasn’t flowery; ’twas simple Gos- 
pel truth, 

It fitted poor old men like me, it fitted hopeful 
youth. 

’ [was full of consolation for weary hearts that 
bleed ; 

’Twas full of invitations to Christ~and not to 
creed. 


The preacher made sin hideous ia Gentiles and 
in Jews; fe 

He shot the golden sentences straigat at the 
finest pews ; vit 

And, though I can’t -e very well, 1 saw the 
falling tears, 

‘That toid me Hell was sume way off and 
Heaven very near, 


How swift the golden moments tied within that 
holy place ! 

How brightly beamed the light of Heaven from 
every happy face! 

Agaiu | ionoged for that sweet time when friend 
shall meet with friend, 

When cougregativos ve’er break up and Sab 
baths have no end. 


I hope to meet the minister, the” congregation, 


too, 

lu the dear home beyond the skies that shines 
from Hee ‘en’s dlue. 

I doupt not li rememoer, beyond life’s even- 
iog gay, 

Toe face of God’s dear servant who preached 
His Word to-day. 


Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought, the 
victory be won ; 

The shioing youl is just ahead, the race fis 
nearly rao, 

O’er the river we are nearin’ they are throngin’ 
to the shore, 

To shout our safe arrival where the weary 
weep DO more, 


la 


“THE JERKS.” 





I HAVE conversed with a number of per- 
sons who infurm me that they had ‘‘ the 
jerks” in some parts of the West as late as 
1834 or 1835; but they were not so com- 
mon nor so violent after 1825, probably. 

Rev. Barton Stone, in his ‘* Autoviogra- 
phy,” tells us he was an eye-witness of 
these strange bodily agitations irom the be- 
gioaing; and, as he had seen no history of 
them but from the pens of enemies or 
scorners, he proposeu (when over three- 
score years and ten, and nearly all the first 
witnesses were no more) to give a true ac- 
count of them, which is found in the sixth 
cbapter of his book, 

I may add that the old people here where 
these things occurred contirm everything 
stated by Mr. Stone aud tell me some 
things still more surprising. I know the 
readers of the Herald will thank me for giv- 
ing them Mr. Sione’s aceount of these agi- 
tations without abridgment: 

“An ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE RELIG- 
10U8 EXERCISES WITNESSED IN THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE NINETEENTH CEN1URY. 

“ The bodily agitations or exercises attending 
the excitementin the beginning of this century 
were various, and called by various names—as, 
the falling exercise, the jerks, the dancing ex- 
ercise, the barking exercise, the laughing aud 
singing exercise, etc. 

‘* The failing exercise was very common among 
all classes, the saints and sinuers of every age 
and of every grade, from the philosopher tothe 
clown. Toe sundject of this exercise would 
generally, with a piercing scream, fall like a log 
on the floor, earth, or mud, and appear as dead. 
Of thousands of similar cases 1 will mention 
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one. At a meeting two gay young ladies, sis- 
tere, were standing together, a'tending to the 
exercises and the preaching at thet'me. In- 
stantly they both fell, with a shriek of distress, 
and jay for more than an hour apparently ina 
lifeless state. Their mother, a ptous Bi ptist, 
was in great distress, fearing they would not 
revive. At length they began to exhihit symp- 
toms of life by crying fervently fur mercy, and 
then relapse into tae same deatu-like state, with 
an awful gloom on their countenavces., After 
awhile the gloom on toe face of one was suc 
ceeded by a heavenly smile, and sbe cried out 
‘Precious Jesus!’ and rose up and spoke of 
the love of God, the preciousness of Jesus, and 
the glory of the Gospel to the surrounding 
crowd, in languaye almost superhuman, and 
ser ater exhorted all to repentance, In a 
ittle while af er the other sister was similarly 
exercised, From that time they became re- 
markable pious members of the church. 

**{ have seen very many pious persons fall fn 
the same way from a sense of the danger of 
their unconverted children, brothers, or sisters, 
trom 4 sense of the danger of their neighbors 
and of the sinful world. 

“The jerks cannot be so easily described. 
Sometimes the subject of the jerks would be 
affected in some one member of tae body and 
sometimes in the whole system, When the 
head alone was affected, it would be jerked 
backward and forward, or from side to side, 60 
quickly that the features of the face coud 
not be dictinguished, When the whole system 
was affected, I have seen the person stand in 
ove place and jerk backward and forward in 
quick succe-siou, their head pearly touching 
the floor behind and before. All classes— 
saints and sinners, the strong as well as the 
weak—were thus affected. 1 have i: quired of 
those thus affected. They could not account 
for it; but some have told me that those were 
among the happiest seasons of their lives. [ 
have seen some wicked persons thus affected, 
aod all the time carsing the jerks, while they 
were thrown to tbe earth with violence, 
Though sv awful to behold, I do not remem- 
ber that any one of the thousands | bave seen 
ever sustaived an injury in body. ‘This was as 
strange as the exercise itself, 

“ The dancing exercise, Tois generally began 
with the jerks and was peculiar to professors 
of religion. The subject, after jerking awhile, 
began to dance, and then the jerks would 
cease, Such dancing was, indeed, heavenly to 
tue spectators. ‘There was notbiog ia it like 
levity vor calculated to excite levity in the 
beholders, ‘The emile of Heaven shone on the 
countenance of the subject and assimilated to 
angeis appeared the whole person. Sume- 
times the motion was quick and sometimes 
slow. hus th: y continued to move forward 
and backward in the same track or alley, till 
nature seemed exhausted, and trey would fall 
prostrate Oa the floor or eartb, unless caught 
by those standing by. While thus exercised, I 
have heard their solemn praises und prayers 
ascending tu God. 

“<The barking exercise, 88 Opposers Contempt- 
uously called if, Was nothing but the jerks. 
A person affected with the jerks, especially ia 
his head, would often make # grunt, or bark, 
if you please, from the suddenoess of the jerk. 
Tois name of barking seems to have had its 
origin from an old Presvytcrian preacner of 
East Tennessee. He had yone into the woous 
fur private devotion and was seized with the 
jerks. Standing near a sapling, be caught 
noid of it, to prevent his faliing; and as his 
head jerked back he uttered a yiuut, or kind 
of noise similar tua bark, his face being turned 
upward, Some wag discovered him io this 
position and reported that he fouud him bark- 
ing up a tree. 

** Lhe laughing exercise was frequent, confined 
solely with the religious, It was aloud, hearty 
luugbter, Dut one sui generis, It excited 
laughter in none else, Toe eubject appeared 
raplucousiy solemn and his laugoter excited 
sulemuity in saints aud sinners, it is wuiy 
inde scrivbable. 

* Lhe running exercise was pothing more than 
that persuus feetny sumeching of toese vudily 
agiiatiour, throuch fear, attempted to run 
away, and tuns escape from them, Bat itcom- 
Muuly pappened thut they ran vot far before 
toey tell, or became 80 yreatly ayitated toat 
tney could progcead po tuither. I knew a 
youog pbysician, of a Celebrated Jamiiy, who 
Cawe some distance to a big mectinu, to Bee 
Lhe strange thi gs he bad beard of, He anda 
young lauy baa sportively agreed to watch 
over and take Care of each otber it cilner 
sbould fall, At Jength the physician Lelt sume- 
thing very uncommon, ana started from the 
colyregation to rub into the woods. He was 
discovered ruuning as for life; but did not 
procecd far till he fell aown, and there lay ull 
he submitted to tae Lord. He alterward be- 
came # Zeaious Member of the church, Suca 
Cases were Cummou, 

**T shall cluse Lois chapter with the singing 
exercise, This is more UuaccuUntadic Luan any- 
toing else Lever saw. The subject, in a very 
happy state of mind, Wuuld siug most melo- 
diousiy, nut frpm the mouta or ose, but en- 
urely lu toe breast—tne sounds issuing Lnence. 
Suco music sueuced everything anu ablirucved 
tue atceution of all, Lt wa8 most heaveuiy, 
None cvuuld ever ve tired of hearing it, Dr, 
J. P. Campoeil and myself were tugetbher ata 
meeting, ana were attending tu a pious lady 
thus exercised, and concluded it to be some 
thiug surpassing anythiog we had Kuown in 
Nature. 

**Tuus I have given a brief account of the 
won tertul things that appeared iu tue great ex- 
citement m the vegiuniog of the century. 
That there were maoy ecceutricities and much 
fanaticism in this exci.ement, was ackuowl- 
edged by its warmest advocates. Iuadeeu, it 
would have beeo « wonder 1f such things had 
bot appeared, in the circumstances of toat 
time. Yet tue good effects were seen aud ac- 
KBoWledged ia every neighbornoud; aud 
among ibe different sects it silenced contev- 
tivn and promoted unity for awhile,’’—** Aulo- 
bio. Kev. B. W. Stone,” chap. 6. 


In addition to the above, I will state that 
Rev. Tuos. Bottomly—a very intelligent 
superannuated Methodist minister, now re- 
siding in Hopkinsville, Kentucky—tells 
me that at a camp-meeting he was once at- 
tending they heard continuous laughter in 
acertain tent, and deputized a venerable 
minister to go in and stop it, as they thought 
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it would bring reproach on their meeting. 
He went; but returned laughing and 
could not stop. Mr. Bottomly then 
resolved that he would go in and put 
a stop to it. He started with the 
mos€ solemn purpose; but as be was 
about to enter the tent he sudden- 
ly commenced laughing, and was so 
chagrined and mortified he ran off into the 
woods. But it was some time before he 
could stop laughing. He saw nothing puar- 
ticularly to laugh at, but was moved by an 
uncontrollable impulse. 

The venerable Bishop Cavanaugh, of the 
Methodist Church, a few duys ago gave me 
a very interesting account of the jerks, us 
he had seen them in former days; but I 
have not space forit. Suftice it to say he 
fully substantiates the accounts given 
above.—A B.CaBAniss, in Religious Herald, 





THE SEA-SERPENT OF NAHANT. 


THERE is one topic with which the annals 
of Nahant are inaissolubly united that we 
feel a natural diffidence in approaching, 
yet cannot in conscience ignore; aod that is 
the sva-serpent. Words are inadequate to 
describe the widespread consternation 
which the apparition of such a monster 
created among the hardy population of our 
New Englund seaboard; for he was soon 
perceived to possess none of the attributes 
of a sportive and harmless fish, but to 
belong strictly to the reptile tribe. And 
what a reptile! The most exaggerated 
reports of his length prevailed in the fish- 
ing towns of Cape Ann, One skipper 
swore that he was as long as the mainmast 
of u seventy-four; another would cat him 
if the steeple of Gloucester meeting-house 
could hold a candle to him for length; still 
another declared upon his ‘‘ affidavy ” that, 
having sighted the shuggy head of the spake 
early in the morning, with a stiff six-knot 
breeze and everthing full, he had been half 
a giass in Overhauling his tail, as he lay 
motionless along the water, 

For atime nothing else was talked of 
but the wonderful sea-snuke which was re- 
peatedly seen in Gloucester Bay in August, 
1517, and occasionally also in tue waters of 
Nahant Bay, by hundreds of curious spec- 
tutors, WhO rav to the beaches or pushed 
off in boats at the first news of his ap- 
proach. There was not a fishwife along 
thirty miles of coast who did not shake in 
her shoes when he was repoited in the 
olling. But, as time wore on and the ser- 
pent’s pacific, even pusillanimous disposi- 
tion becume evident, Courage revived; aud, 
tuough the fish was a strange one, tue fish- 
ermen determined, with Characteristic bold- 
ness, on his capture. 

Stimulated, also, by the large reward 
offered for the serpent, alive or dead, ves- 
sels were fitted out, manned by expert 
whalesmen, which cruisedinthe bay. ‘The 
revenue vessel then on the station was 
ordered to keep a vigilant look-out aud her 
yzuus double-shotted tor acuion, Nets were 
ulso spread in his snakesbip’s accustomed 
haunts; and one udventurous fellow, who 
had approached so neur us to see the white 
of his glittering eye, emptied the cuntents 
of a duckiag-gun into tue monster’s head. 
Bul he bore w charmed tite, anu, having 
eusily eluded his pursuers, derisivery shuok 
the spray of Nahant Bay from nis tail ere 
he oleppeared in the depths of tue ocean. 
Since wbis Ume the pgigaatic opuidian bas 
never revisited Nahant, tnougn tidings 
have lately come of him from otacr climes, 
Hlis stuffed skin was never desuned to 
avorp tue Walls of a Museum, aud 1b 1s 
doubtful if he will ever Know other pickle 
than his native brine.—S. A. DRAKE, tn 
** Harper's Magazine.” 

. ——————— ———— 





A WOLF STORY. 





TuE Davenport (Lowa) Guzette says: “A 
remarkable wolf story 1s that told by Mr, 
Christ. Pabl, of Butfalo Township. He 
brought a wolt’s skull into the @ouaty 
auauor’s Office, and said he had prepared 
it for the zudlogical cabinet at the acauemy. 
He stated that the wolf was captured when 
acub, had been raised at bis house with a 
dog und cat, and tuat these turee Were as 
friendiy as could be. In fact, the woit 
scemed us Lame us though he belonged to a 
tripe of domestic avimals, except lu ove 
particular. He would devour cuickens, ava 
no amount of punishment that yould leave 
him alive couid cure him of>his love af 
live poultry. Mr, Pahl had a gon ten yer 
of age, beuween whom ana tHe wolf ub re 
was almost Cunstant intimacy and warm 
friendship. They would wander all about 
the farm together and frolic every Qay; but 
love for the boy had no effect on the wolt’s 
tustefor fowls. When the beast’s food was 
brought to him, he would scatter it about 
him, and then lie down with his face resting 
on his fore-paws, feigning sleep. A com- 
pany of bens would surround him, to eat 
his tood; and woe to the biddy that came 
within reach of his paw. She was devoured 
in atrice. There was no help forit. The 
wolf must be killed, or poultry-raising 
must end on tbe farm. So Mr. Pahl tired 
a charge of large shot at the wolf; but did 
no more than wound him io the thick hide 
of his neck, and he put off for the woods. 
The farmer and his men fullowed him two 
miles before getting another pop at bim; 
and thea he was shot in ahind leg. He 
crawled into a thicket, and the hunters, 
thinking he was done for, went home, 
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The very next morning the wolf came to 
the -kitchen-door of the farm-house, when 
the family were at breakfast, and scra!ched 
for admission, The boy was delighted 
ran out, and boy and wolf had the hap- 
piest kind of a time all aay. Mr. Pahl] 
resolved to spare the wolf for his boy's 
sake; but the very next morning tbe wolf 
was st his old trap for the chickens and 
devoured two roosters, avd he was killed 
instanter. He had grown to nearly the 
size of a Newfoundland dog.” 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 











DRY GOODS! 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 
> ‘ 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
of Boston, the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House 
in New England. We are now offering our immense 
stock at retail at prices lower than were ever quoted 
“ut wholesale betore the War. These unparalleled 
bargains have crowded our 1mmeuse stores with cus- 
tomers from all parts of New England, and we desire 
every one in the Middle, Western, and Southern 
States to take advantage of these, the groutest bar- 
gains ever offered in America. Sed at once for our 
new Catalogue, complete in every detail of descrip- 
tion and price. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufactu'ers’ Prices. 


WARKEROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


¢®@™ All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


UBY & RY EARL 


Surfacs-Burning We Self-Feeding 


FURNACES 
fake EF Wrought 


Iron, 
tible Flue Furnace. 
Reve BIICK LIND VLRE-POT. 


STAL 


Wrought Iron Furnace, 

WITH CAST-IRON FIR&G-POT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 

Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
Worl). Centennial 
Awaid American Insti- 





















tute. 1867, 69,71, 75, "7. 
Send for Catalogue, A- 
ISLEY. Manu- 


fuccurer, 372 6th ‘A venue, 


New York, corner 24d St. 


TESTIMONTAL. 


Madame Secor. M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston. 
Permit me to express my gratitude to you for the 
removal of an Ovaria, Fibrous Tumor which 
t.oublea me for more than ten years, occasioned vy 
a falt during the erection of the Continental Theater, 
in 1865. | was confined to mv bed for munths, caused 
by external and internal injuries received at ¢t 6 
time. I employed an eminent surgeon. He on 
me of an injured spine, ua frectured sho ilder-bla id 
and dislocated shoulder, but my imternal Injurie 
still remained. Although I_¢ nsulted able phyas 











sorption, the most fastidious laay would not o 3 . 
to it. I feel grateful vo you as a pionecr tm oy 
method of cure, and will gladly impart my 0 
perience to uny persons similarly afflicte Mrs. J- 
may wish for {future information. Address Faas. 
B. PAGE DOLLY, 65 Clarendon St,, Boston, . 
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SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
onstructed on 
Hygienic saith Geoeetiaaves Principles. 
Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


d by GEORGE FROST & CU. 
Manu; Devonshire Street, Boston, Maes. — 
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FiG. 2. 

Fig.1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ully acknowledged to be the best of the strict 
ly Hygien c Dress-Reform garments of the 
Waist kind. Made for Ladies and in white 
only, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, $1.75; 
Trimmed, #3.00. 

FIG. 2 isthe Dress-Keform Cors t Waist—a compro- 
mise between tne Corset and the extreme 
Wuist. Made for a'l uges, both in drab and 
white. Ladies’, in sizes 18 to 35, $175; Misses’ 
and Children’s, in sizos 19 to 27, $1.12 and 87% 
cents, respectively (The Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s are made without the fulled bosom- 
piece.) 

Petterns are not for sale, All these girments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 
AND #KIRT-SUPPORTER 
is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays anv resp ‘ct to Nature’s movld, and may 
be worn with periect ease, at the same time giving 
all the stylish eftect which is so generaily sought for 

in all Corsets. 





FIG. 3. HIG. 4, 
Fa. 3 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which 
148 the Most complete chest-expanding shqul- 

der-nrace ever made on any Corset, unu which 
is daily yro* ing more ard more vopurar. Made 
in draband white, in Ladies’ sizes. 18 to 34. 
Satreen, $1.75; London Cord, $2.50. Misses’, 19 
to 27, Satteen only, #1.50, 

Fiq. 4 is our Ex ra Long or Abdominal Corset, which 
is d st ned to meet the requirements of ail 
tully developed Ludtes, as well as those stout- 
ly built. The present fashion of cutting and 
fi ting dr sses 1s such that this Corset is pecu- 
liar .y adapted in giving the fl-ure that pleas- 


ing uppeara ce which is at once stylish and 
uraceful. Mad in drab and white in Ladi s’ 
sizes, 19 to 65 inclusive. Satteen, $2 50; Cou- 
till +, $4.00. 


In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure wuround waist.and be sure to say whether 
tuken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. Send for Circulars Adadress 

GEORGY -ROsST & ©O., 
2*7 Devoushire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Orders irom any part of the United Stases will be 
sent by mal, postage prep id, onr ceipt of price. 

Piease state where you sa@ this advertisement. 













PRICES: 
$125 TO $6,000. 
Strong, Accurate, 
Durable. 


CAPON SPRINCS ANO BATHS. 
Hampshire Co., W.Va.,open May ) 5th, 1878. 
Unequaled by any mineral water in America for the 
cure of Kidney and Biadter Troubles, Uterine Ail- 
ments, Gout, and Acid Uyspepsia, and Diseases of the 
Skio. its waters are alkaline and contain also Salts 
of Lithia, It is an unfailing solvent of Calculi. 
Capon has proved of great value im other diseases, 
but can be more confidently relied on in the above- 
named than any other mineral springs in this coun- 
try. Fine Chaltybeate Springs, rich tn iron, on the 
grounds, and a White Su phur Spring of excellent 
quility easily accessible, The air o’ this elevated 
region is pure and delicious and the plunge and other 
baths superb I guarantee the finest Bundof Music 
south of New York. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 

m. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


The SINGER New Family Sewin 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send fur Cirenlar. LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th 8t..N.Y. 


—_—— EE 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT ince the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to suppiy those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
On it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
Ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder 1s given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 


! MUSIC 
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DLC IAP GRAND 


The Hudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by matl, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





53 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ” (3 mos.), ” 75 
4 “= (Lmonth), “ “ 35 
2 2 weeks), 7 i 20 
1 Number (1 week) bs 10 
523 Numbers, «after 4 months, bs 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, . 4.00 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearuges is made, as re- 
quired by law. ‘ 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE KECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FLRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week ufter the money is re- 
ceived. But when «a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 183 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—ts responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper ts taken from the 
office or not. - 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
scans laanacnsiaharaaiaieiansaaaiaie 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATH LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Page& Business Notice 
time 7be.| 1 time 


4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month) ..85¢, 
= — a 18 “ (three — 
bide Pr F he 


“ 


.60c. ; = 7 
ba } = .0c.\52 “ (twelve “ 050, 


a nd ce hake dav anacdansaaensataanunns $i. 
4 times (one Month)... ...eceeeeeee ee scvaasss 
1 0 (three he 90c. 
‘ six ry 
a * twelve “ ¥ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... ae DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 





RELIGIOUS NOTIOES............ FiIrTy CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37*7 Wew Vork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plicd, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar InpE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals wiil be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agricultarist .....ccccccccccccccoc$ 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly..........seeeeee 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 
ank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 
rodey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
““The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 
Harper’s Mdgazine...........00- 
Harper’s We *kly............eeeee 
Liagper’s Basat....ccccccccccccces 
Home Journas.........eeeeeeeeee 
Ladies’ Flora: Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Jourmal...........essee0 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly............+.- 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
Tue Literary World (Monthly), 
Pe iaakedns cures “teeede 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 
The Christian.....cccccccccccccee 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs. ) 
Forest and Stream..............- 
Eclectic Magazine........sccceses 
Waverley Magazine............+. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,’ an [lustrated 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK’S WORKS. 


’ We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” 
‘““ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a rovised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$150 per volume. We will mail a eopy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $550 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 














1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

&. David Coppertield. 520 pages. 22. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. i4. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 5382 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock etc. 
10, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Fach additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gid Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytinck, JR The original cost of the stereotype 
piates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens himself wrote: 

‘“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST «READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The — oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Eograving. Size, 
eg a Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tha 
Jnitea States. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘*Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the bes} pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and oa Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be fund in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while It was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but 1 RUE in all essential particulars. There has been no dispo-ition to sel-ct from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any senee isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « betéer insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. 

This really wond rful book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail — yaid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY suBsc IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of tbe book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given awa prone prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. . 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 








MILE-STOPPAGE —CAUSE, TREAT- 
MENT. 





Inqureies in regard to stoppage in cows’ 
teats are frequently received from all parts of 
the country, and often appear in the agricul- 
tural press, indicating that such cases are num- 
erous, and that there is no clear idea in the 
minds of dairymen either as to cause or cure. 
Many valuable animals go to the shambles 
annually because their owners do not know how 
to give the needed relief. That the reader may 
get a cleft idea of the situation of the stoppage, 
I give an illustration of the anatomy of that 





part of the udder in which it occurs. By look- 
ing at the first figure, it will be seen that the 
cavity in the teat is separated from a cavity in 
the udder, just above, by a sort of diaphragm, 
which has a small hole in its center. This hole 
in the living subjeci is about the size of a pea, 
but sometimes smaller, and around its edge is 
a small bundle of very fine elastic tibers, which 
are c)vered with the membrane lining the adja- 
cent cavities, This bundle of fibers forms a ring 
or cord, by the contraction of which the aper- 
ture, between milkings, is kept closed and the 
passage of milk shut off. There are multi- 
tudes of very small cavities, not figured in 
the illustration, distributed all through the 
udder, in which, between mi'kings, the bulk of 
the milk is held and its weight kept from 
pressing down upon the teat. The outlet of 
each of these little reservoirs, for such they 
really are, is provided with a diaptragm, which 
is punctured and closed in the same way as 
the reservoir figured in the illustration, 

The large reservoir at the top of the teat, 
when tbe udder is fully distended, has about 
the form and size of a turkcy’s egg, but may 
be smuller or larger, and serves as a sort of 
receptacle for receiving milk from the smaller 
reservoirs, with which it is connected by a 
tystem of tubes and conveys it onward to the 
teat. The cord of elastic fibers surrounding 
the apertures in all the diaphragms, large or 
small, are, by a connection with the abdominal 
muscles, mere or less under control of the 
wiil, and do a duty precisely analogous to the 
muscular bands surrounding the neck of the 
bladder, When the cow desires to be relieved 
of her milk, as at milking time or when 
her calf is sucking, she releases this cord, 
when the apertures open and the milk flows 
down rapidly into the teats. All the reser- 
voirs, large and small, are liable, from clotted 
milk or severe swelling, to become closed, and 
the milk partly or wholly prevented from pass- 
ing along. The cord surrounding tbe hole at 
the top of the teat sometimes permanently 
contracts and fills up, and becomes rigid or 
draws up into knots (as do the cords some- 
times in the fingers of rheumatic people)» 
when the cow loses control and is unable to 
relax it; and milk can ouly be obtained by } 
pressing on the cavity above and forcing it 
through the closed hole to fill the teat. This 
is the cause of the stoppaze in question, which 
80 Often occasions the loss of valuable cows 
by permanently drying up one or mora quar- 
ters of tne udder. 

The cause of this contraction, rigidity, and 
knotting up is usually chronic inflammation, 
ottener than otherwise induced by a tco free 
use of rich or heating food before parturition— 
such as cora-meal, cotton-seed, or oil-meal, too 
much fresh grass, or other milk- producing 
fuod, Prevention is better than cure; and if 
dairymen would be careful about feeding, be- 
fore cows come in, such food as tends to en- 
large and inflame the bag, the cases of stop- 
page in the teats would be very much less 
frequent. The psrticular manner of milking 
has also something to do with the stoppage. 
If, while the bag is ioflamed, the milker 
jerks or pulls down hard upon the teat, the tend- 
ency, a3 will be readily seen, is to increase the 
irritation in the parts over the teat, and there- 
by to increase the contraction and rigidity of 
the cord closing the passage. Bad milking very 
much aggravates the matter; but chronic in- 
Hammation first originates the tendency to the 
difficulty. Care should always be taken by 
judicious feed and milking to keep bags, espe- 
cially of heifers and young cows, soft and pliable 
till the milk begins to flow pretty freely, 
when it will generally take -care of itself. 
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Tbe remedy consists in catting or stretch- 
ing the contracted cord. William Horn, of 
Wisconsin, dovs this with a small silver instru- 
ment, resembling a miniature butter-tryer. It 
is a half-round concave, like the half of a 
tube, four inches long and three-twenticths of 
an inch in diameter, with a slight taper, and 
with edges sharp evough to cut when snugly 
pressed. This is inserted into the teat and 
crowded through the hole st its top, when the 
contracted cord will be either cut or stretched 
80 a8 to allow the milk to pass. 

When the stoppage was very close, I have 
sometimes successfully used a cutting instru- 
ment made by taking a piece of steel wire or 
a large steel knitting-peedle, and flattening a 
spot half an inch from one evd and making 
both edges sburp. By passing this up the teat 
through a quill or tube, to prevent cutting the 
orifice of the teat, it can be pushed through 
the closed aperture, and cut the constricted 
cord op opposite sides. Then, turning it a 
quarter of the way round, it will cut it again 
at right angles when it is withdrawn, making 
a sufficent opening for the milk to flow. But 
unless some means is employed to prevent, the 
lacerated bole will often soon grow up again 
tighter tban before. To obviate this, by what- 





ever means the hole is opened, a plug of bard 
and tough wood, of a length suited to the 
length of the teat, and of the form shown in 
the second fivure, should be inserted and left 
in the teat between milkings for a few days, 
till the wound heals up and the size of the hole 
becomes adapted, as it soon will, to the size of 
the plug, when it may be safely leftout. The 
plug need not be over one-third of an inch in 
its largest part and should be well soaked with 
oil before using. If taken in season, tue stop- 
page may permanently and sufficiently enlarge 
by using the plug alone a few days at a time. 
It is hoped that these illustrations and explana- 
tions will prove sufficiently ciear to bring the 
remedy for this frequent cause of trouble and 
loss within the reach of the average dairyman. 
—Proressor L. B. ARNOLD, in “ Weekly Tri- 
bune.”” 





HOW TO RAISE SQUASHES. 





[From J. W. Prerce’s Prize Essay.| 





THE squash isa gross feeder and delights in 
an abundance of nitrogenous manure. All 
kinds of manure seem to agree with it except- 
ing kelp, salt fish, and other mauures contain- 
ing salt. The equash is very rich in nitrogen- 
ous substances, and consequently requires 
nitrogenous manures ; while it does not need so 
much phosphoric acid as the cereals. I bave 
found ben-manure the best fertilizer I could 
apply tosquashes. Itis very heating and ts rich 
in nitrogen. I find by experiment that home- 
made superphosphate will grow better corn 
than hen-manure, while the hen-mauure will 
grow double the amount of squashes that the 
superphosphate will. As a general rule, the 
more mauure we apply to equasbes the larger 
crop we obtain. I have never found a limit to 
the profitable application of manure to 
squashes, Of course, there is such a limit, but 
it is very ¢eldom reached. The more manure 
we apply the surer we are of a crop, in spite of 
a possible drought ; for well-manured squishes 
will flourish, while others growing on a short 
allowance of this indispensable article will 
wiltand dry up. Indeed, we need not fear the 
drought, with good land, plenty of manure, 
and thorough cultivation. The past season I 
applied eight cords of green manure from un- 
der the cow-stable, spread on, and a shovel- 
ful of dry hen-manure in each hill; and I 
would recommend more, rather than less. 
Great care must be taken in covering the ma- 
bure in the hill, as hen-manure or other strong 
nitrogenous manures will destroy the seed if 
they come in contact with it. It will not be 
safe to rely on kicking the dirt over the ma- 
nure with the foot ; but a very much better way 
is to have aman go ahead with a hoe to press 
the mauure downand cover it with an inch ef 
fine eartb. Guano, night-soil, or well-rotted 
stable-manure may be used with good success. 
If stable-manure is used, I would apply not less 
than three or four shovelfuls in each hill. We 
must have manure enough to warm the soil 
and give the plants a good start, so as to drive 
them abead ef the bugs. The roots of a squash- 
vine run very close to the surface ; and, conse- 
quently, we should apply the manure at the 
surface and work itin very lightly. Itis also 





best. to.apply part broadcast and a part ‘in the 





hill ; for that in the hill will give the plants an 
early start, driving them ahead of the bugs, 
while that applied broadcast will help to sus- 
tain the vines after the roots have got beyond 
the hill, and will also be found by the little 
roots which grow from each joint after the 
vine begins to ran. 

It will be a safe rule to plant as soon as 
cherry trees begin to blossom. The squash 
needs the whole season of warm weather to 
perfect itself, and should be planted as soon as 
the ground is warm and dry. It is better to 
plant too early than too late, for when planted 
too early we only lose the seed and can plant 
over again. In ordinary seasons the fifteenth 
of May is none too early. 

Having plowed the land and worked a good 
dressing of manure into the surface eoil, the 
rows should be marked out seven or eight feet 
apart each way, and a slight hole, large enough 
to hold the manure below the surface, should 
be made. I find seven feet about the right 
distance apart, and better than a greater dis- 
tance, as missing hills will be covered by the 
vines from other hills, making a more even 
field. Press the manure down level and cover 
it with an inch of fine earth, and drop six or 
seven seeds in each hill, taking care to spread 
them evenly over the hill, and cover, if the 
soil is moist, only ove inch deep; but if dry, 
one and a half inches is better. I do not like 
to press the soil over the seed, unless it is very 
dry or sandy; for pressing moist soil makes it 
cake and obstructs the tender plant in com- 
ing up. 





VARIETIES OF SQUASHES. 


I, SumMER SQuasHEs.—Summer Crookneck.— 
This is very early, productive, and of fine fla- 
vor, and is the standard for an early kind. 

Yellow and White Bush Scalloped.—These two 
varieties are alike, excepting in color, and are 
early, scalloped-shaped varieties. They are ex- 
tensively cul'ivated at the Soutb, for shipping 
North. In New England they are not as pop- 
ular as the Summer Crookneck. 


If. FALL AND EARLY WINTER SQUASHES.— 
The American Turban stands at the head of 
this class. Itis the largest and most produc- 
tive squash [ know, excepting the mammoth 
varieties, which [ do not consider much better 
than the pumpkin. Some specimens are as 
sweet and dry as the Hubbard ; and the flesh is 
usually finer grained and of a better color, be- 
fog of a bright orange and free from green 
streaks. It is not as uniform in quality as some 
kinds, some specimens being light-colored, in- 
sipid, and waters ; but when you get a good 
ove you bave 4 superior table squash, 

They are a soft-skinned variety, of yellow 
color, in form somewhat like a peck measure, 
with a peculiar acorn-sbaped mark at the calyx. 
In some specimens this acorn is quite promi- 
nent, standing out boldly from the squash. In 
selecting seed of this variety, I have always 
discarded those in which the acorn stood out 
very much; yet I would have the mark quite 
distinct, but. not very prominent. 

Cocoanut Squash. —This is an excellent little 
squash. It is very prolific and grows some- 
what in clusters; but the fruit is so small 
(about the size of a cocoanut) that the weight 
of the crop is quite light. It is the handsomest 
of all the squashes, being spotted all over—one 
end bright yellow and orange, the other dark 
and light green, the division between green 
and yellow being even and straight around the 
squash, giving it the appearance of parts of 
two different-colored ap joined together. 
The flesh is fine-grained, sweet, and very dry, 
and of excellent flavor. It is toosmall for gen- 
eral cultivation ; but for small families, which 
cannot use the whole of a large squash at 
once, it is wore desirable than if it were larger. 


Boston Marrow.—This is a very popular fall 
squash, of a bright orange color, and is probably 
more extensively raised by market-gardeners 
than any other variety. Ido not like it, and I 
do not consider it worthy of cultivation, as 
compared with the Turban. 


Ill. Winter SquasnEs.—Hubbard.—This is 
the standard winter squash. Pure well- 
ripened specimens are of a brownish-green 
color, with a shell of flinty hardness. The flesh 
is very sweet and dry. It is au excellent 
keeper and is too well known to need any ex- 
tended description. 


BLutman.—This is a new squash, introduced 
by Mr. Gregory, in 1875. It is a hybrid, 
originated by Mr. Butman, of Maine, and was 
produced by crossing the Hubbard with the 
Yokohama, and certainly is an acquisition. [ 
consider it the best winter squash yet pro- 
duced. The Hubbard isthe standard at the 
present time ; but there are some points in the 
Butman which I think are an improvement 
on the Hubbard. It is sweeter and finer 
grained, handsomer, and more attractive. 
The outside is of a beautiful green, with white 
spots; and the flesh is a sort of lemon color, 
being lighter and more delicate than the Hub- 
bard or most of the popular sorts and entire- 
ly free from those green streaks which are 
found inthe flesh of the Hubbard next to the 
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shell and which fojure its appearance when 
served for the table. The shell is as hard as 
the hardest Hubbard, and when quite ripe is 
often somewhat warty. It seemsto be a little 
later than the Hubbard, the vines remaining 
green after the other kinds are dead. They 
do not. grow quite so large as the Hubbard; 
but they set more thickly on the vines and 
will probably produce as much weight per 
acre. My largest specimens this year weighed 
ten pounds, with the same cultivation as pro- 
duced specimens of the Hubbard weighing 
eighteen pounds. The Butman may be called 
a pure bred squash, being remarkably uniform 
in color aud quality, proving it to bea variety 
of established purity, which it {s difficult to 
obtain in the squash family and which, when 
attained, requires great care to preserve. 

Marblehead.—This is a new squash, intro- 
duced a few years since, by Mr. Gregory. When 
ripe, it is covered with a hard shell, eimilar to 
the Hubbard, but of a blueish-green color. It 
grows a little larger than the Hubbard and the 
flesh is brighter colored and freer from green 
streaks, with a flavor very much the same. I 
have tried it; but do not like it and have 
abandoned its cultivation. It is too late, and 
has too many seeds and too little flesh, being 
almost as seedy as a pumpkin. 

Yokohama.—This is a variety from Japan. It 
is flattish in shape, deeply ribbed, and greenish 
colored, turning yellow when quite ripe. It is 
recommended as a good squash; but I[ have 
never tried it. 

Winter Crookneck.—This is an old-fashioned 
squash. It is excellent for pies, one of the best 
of keepers, and still has its friends; but I do 
not consider it as wortby of general cultivation. 





ROSES. 





Lats in April, 1877, I got a dozen small roses. 
I had another dozen I had started from slips 
the fall before. I had ready a bed four feet 
wide, twelve feet long, and eighteen inches 
deep, piled with equal quantities of garden 
soil, well-rotted chip-dirt, and sand, In plant- 
ing the roses, I put a little hen-manure around 
each, shaded them for a few days, and did not 
water until they showed signs of growth (then 
only once or twice), but forked them frequent- 
ly and never allowed insects of any kind to 
stay about them. They soon commenced 
blooming ; and I can aseure you {it was a bed of 
roses, indeed. 

Until frost got them I was never without 
blosecoms. But I failed to say they were 
ever-blooming varieties, I have a Marechal 
Neil, which I bought from a Maysville nursery. 
It was about ten inches high and had one bud 
on it. I had been told it was hard to raise, and 
had made up my mind to make a desperate 
effort to raise it. I got some leaf-mold, sand, 
and good soil; mixed them well, about one- 
third of each; cut off the bud, then cut the 
bush*till it was only five or six inches high ; 
put it in a six-inch pot, with tbree or four rusty 
nails stuck in the soil from the top. 

In a short time my rose commenced growing; 
and I discovered five small buds, which I cut 
off, so as to throw the strength into the plant. 
Towasd fall it made another effort to bloom, 
haviog thirteen buds on it, twelve of which I 
cut off. The other I let bloom, as the rose 
looked so showy and healthy. I cut it when it 
was about three-fourths out, and it filled one 
of my coffee-cups. It was a clear sulphur 
color and of a delightful fragrance. 

It is now three years old, is in a water- 
bucket, with the same kind of soil, and 
bloomed three times last summer. It had from 
twelve to twenty large buds on it each time. [ 
rarely ever allow them to develop fully. I 
enjoy them much more in the bud, and I think 
it is better for the bush.—F. C., in “ Ladies’ 
Floral Cabinet.” 

oo 


SMALL FRUITS IN GARDENS. 





But few people seem to know the value of 
small fruits to a family when grown in their 
own gardens. You commence with straw- 
berries. They continue about a month. You 
pick, perhaps, from six to twelve quarts a day. 
You have them on your table as dessert, if you 
please, at noon; and your tea-table is loaded 
with them at evening, and you want little else 
but your bread and butter. Your family con- 
sumes, in one way or another, about eight 
quarts a day ; and while they last no medicine 
for bodily ailments is required, as a quart of 
strawberries daily will generally dispel all 
ordinary diseases not settled permanently in 
the system. After strawberries, raspberries 
come, and continue about three weeks. Then 
we have blackberries, where the climate is not 
too cold for cultivated varieties ; then the cur- 
rants ripen, which remain until the early 
grapes mature; and, taking the season 
through, any family with a half acre of land in 
the garden can grow small fruits that make 
country life delightful, and at the same time 
hundreds of dollars can be saved in the supply 
of the table.—Chatauqua Farmer. 
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CURRANT WORMS. 


One habit of the currant worm is worth a 
careful notice, as it is the key to a successful 


fight with the pest. The eggs are laid on leaves 
elose to the ground, and when my first hatch 
the broods are confined to avery limited area 
about the roots of the busbes. If the bushes 
be examined with care and doctored with bel- 
lebore in water when they first star’, it is very 
little difficulty to overcome them and saves a 
good deal of chewing of the leaves. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


HOT BLAST 
OIL STOVE, 

for Baking, Bfoitiag. Roasting, 

and al! Cooking, for Laundry Use. 

it has no equal. Fuel costs 1 cts. 

per hour. Send for Circular. 

Whitney & Hail M’1’g Co., 











E. K. THOMPSON ’sS 


AROSMA 
Nwoemuw 


ACK - ACHE | 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 

(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. C.) 
Prepared by E K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Drugagist. Titusville, Pa. 

For sale by Spencer & Bullymore, and Powell & 

Plimpten, Le rg Buffalo, N +3, by 

Strong. Cleveland, O. by R. E. Sellers & Co., Fabne- 
pw a and Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and zeists generally. H 
Whelesale Agent, 76 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


The Cooley Cream are be’ introduced into 
dairies at the rate of ‘per week. They produce 
re Butter, and of finer quality than any known 


process. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, October Ist, 1877. 
This isto certify that we have bought the Butter 
made by L. L. Reed, Auburn, Ohio, manufactured 


we paid four cents per pound above the highest quo- 
tations for the same, and that the quality of the 
Butter was far suvecior to any other dairy that came 
under our inspection. We cheerfully recommend 
the Cooley System above any and all others that we 
have examined. i. Be 

‘freasurer Gilt-Edge Butter Company. 


{ From Massachusetts Aguoultnras College form.) 
AMHERST, Mass.. February Yth, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY: 
Weare so well pleased with the Cooley Creamer that 
I feel bound to say a word inits favor. It takes us 
only twenty minutes to churn, and the extra yield of 
Butter is wonderful. I nave cheerfully recom- 
mended it to the Japanese Government above al 
other systems, Yours, very res cefylly 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, Farm Sup’t. 
Send stamp for circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphesphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
Kew ves RED . qome Street. 


Farmers and Dealers 
dg Dealers are invited to send for 








ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


0. H. P. CORNELL, Prop’r. 


, mma) | 
a 


ALACUSON. Ah SANE 


Established 1847. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 





This Thresher and Cleaner combines the best points of machines of this class which have survived 


the nearly endless inventions and attempted improvements for the last twenty-five years. 
it is built of the best materials, in the best manne ical pri 


nished with cast-steel shafts and Babbitted bearings. 


r,and upon sound h 





ipl It is fur- 


he power ordinarily lost in the rapid reversal of motion in the Shaker and Cleaner Shoes is saved by 
making these Shoes play agaidst adjustable rubber cushions, which give out the force required to stop 
them in aiding them to recover motion on the c OF MANU thus making a saving of 20 per cent. 


OF 


ANUF 


E sTOCK 
FARM AND PLANTATION MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, 


such as Railway Horse Powers (1 and 2-horse), 


and Separators, Threshers and Cleaners, 
Planters. V egetable-Cutters, Do 
reasonable rates. 


Jotton-Gina and Condensers, Corn 
zx and Sheep Powers, Plows, etc., etc., always in stock, at 


Lever Horse Powers (1 to 6-horse), Threshers 
and Seed- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 









Carbine 





Model '66. Model'73. Model '76. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 $27 00 835 00 


ae bs a 2300 2700 3500 
“Round - 2200 2500 32 00 


aveee aadadaececeusaateases 2000 2400 2790 


t# Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





Th 


THE HARDEST, 
KNOWN: 
‘SUBSTANCE 
_ THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL. 


ie Carbon Metal is s practical mixture of refined steel, wrought tron, and oth 
jearter than steel or — surface-chilled iron. Combining great strength weer. and durceiien ae: 
bee fine polish and guarante: Costs less 


iteel. arrante 
tlealarswne See one! Try one Bay one! If there are none for saiein your locality. AAT, tor 


004 work 
ful) par- 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL Cu., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 


N.B 


or 57 Reade St., New York. 


‘Also Ring Penn Lamarere of the celebrated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 


ht and Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. 





BIRDSELL’S 
x 





iL MAN'P'G CO., South Bend, Ind. 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAP- 
PINESS 


by Purchasing Land tn 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL, 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 
Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
Points. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BUBNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER y. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Seb. 


t@ REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. _g3 


LONE Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
p EPA ED THE past 18 THE MAR. 
AINT WARRANTED. 


Body of same ts LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


“PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as jong as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 
Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 


NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 
Northboro, Mass. 


EVERY FARMER IN THE U.S. 


holding 5 and 10 pounds each, and the CAMPBELL 
REFRIGEKATOK SHIPPING AND RETURN 
BUTTER-CASK, with Ice-Chest, and get 5 to 8 cents 
per pour d more for your Butter. 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 
ag Box to any address for 40 cents, express pre- 


SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER Vt. 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks, 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

§@ For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. 1 























OTIS & CORSLINE, 
S51 Powern’s Block. 
jester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIBD.GAL®-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


tsade in this eoutry. 
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be HELP! 


FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 


DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement, 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 








These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a —— nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fulmess of blood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, an 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless eights, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, — tation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusion of ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples.and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, an@ even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, toe, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
TMaodesty or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and happiness wheu there 
is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPrIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Uop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Bax Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. r Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Cancer 


Qured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 

D epzaged in avery extensive and 
successful at Romt,N.Y.,for more thas twen. 
ty years. Thousands of persons cured of this much- 
dr disease, Who came from various parts of the 











w.s. P. KINGRLEYV. U.P. Rama N ”- 


OW E’S NEVER FAILING AGUE 
H ) CURE AND TONIC BIT- 
ERS. $106,000 reward if it tailsto cure. Sold 
by 





ts, or address 
—- C. B. HOWE, M.D., 


Seneca Falisr, N. ¥ 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior guelis of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
[2 Illustrated Catalegue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 

ll Founders. West Troy, N. V. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur URURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANKE & CO., 

BALTIMOR -, Md. 

guckeve Sel FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637. 


Superior Bells at Caper ond Tin, mounted 
the best Rotery Hangings, for Churches. 
Parms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

















Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


See 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,,| MIDDLETOWN PLATE Co.'s 


Superior Electro -Plated Ware. 


UNION SQUARE, HARD METAL 
NEW YORK, HEAVY PLA 


MANUF AOTURERS OF FINE FINISH. 
~ 7 Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, Factory, Middletown, Conn. 

Porcelain-Lined Ice | : For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


= UNION ADAMS, 


Table Cutlery, etc 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas ' 
WERE peresitr =" THIS a MEN CP ORNISHING 005, 
‘Suparigr” Silver-Plated Ware} 4 4 oz eameal 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 

* Their large v: ty of Silver-Plated White Metal 
Hollow Ware is 0 e »xceilent quality and finish and 
ot tusterul designs.’ 

“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are 
of superior qualify and excellent finish. ‘heir XII 
Piating or extra plating on exposed parts deserves 
commendation.” 









BETWEEN 








DOWN 
with High Prices! 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT: CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 
“Tbe Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitch- | 68 and 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III 





ers are Al, and possess ALL the qualities the com- 
pany cluim ” 

“We consider the goods made by this company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 
believe in the world.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhib- 
ited from Worid’s Fuir, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and av Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exnibition, 1876. 





JOHN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN | 4-Ton Hay Scales, $60. Orn Price $160, 
is made of fine Gold, pointed with the best Iridjum iy We 8, oe oo ee ene, 
Diamond points They possess the firmness of the £ weer og arranted, ne tor & n 
Celebrated Faicon steel Pen, with the smoothness Fice-List. 
and durabil ty of the Gold Pen. My Gold ren will _ — 
be tound far suprior to those of any other make, «8 
they are made by @ patent process. One of them will 
not only give more satisfaction in writing, but will 
outluet a hundred grossof the best Steel Pens. If 
not so'd by your stationar, rend $2.50 for one, which 
will be senc in a registered letter toany address, and 
ifn tsutisfactory can be exchbaneed 

JOHN HOLLAND. Manufacturer of all styles of 
bes: quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. .19 
West éth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The best, most common-sense BABY CARRIAG® 


inthewor@ Get 
Addre-s Bair C nam 
Special ' Te rms. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW ” B E q T 
OUNN. 
Branco Warehouses: 


and 87 John St., New York 


@ne, and you wil! never regret it. 
Ta bo. , Brie, Pa., for Oircuiar and 















and 197 Lake St.. Chicago. AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden MOsT 


Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 


Hydrants, Street Washers, ECONOMICAL 
etc. 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 183? 
Highest medal awarded 
pee by ie Datvorent ae. stinasesd 
1ibition a ris. France, in 
7. Vienu®, Austria. in 1878, y 
tt Centennial Exhibitio: W 0 RL D. 














_ THE SEASON 


In the srrirg and summer the system Is in a less nerv- 
ous condition than when under the bracing influence of 
a colder tempcreture. Keep the bowels unobstructed, 
the digestion active, and the bloud cool in warm weather. 
To eflect this object,take occasionally a oose of TAk- 
RANT’S KFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. It is a 

«ntle cathartic, a woolesome tonic, an antidote to bil- 
ousners, a biood depurent, snd @ Moat delightful “Sonal. 
fuge, united in one sparkling foes elixir, prepared 
in a moment and without the slightes' trouble. 





TABLE WARE |CHNA AnD stasswane 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 
Fine White french China Dinner Lie) complete 3) 9 3 


rea 
Five Gold-band French China Tea a Note 44 pre 44 pieces 4 
Fine White erence China a Cape = ree doz. 2 i 


Chamber Sets, 11 white... 3 00 
ALL OUsier te RhisHiNG Sisoone 

GOODS FROM ¥ EEKL SALES A SPRCIALTY. 

“aa Getalogne and Price’ tise maiied free on appli- 


Cc 'L Hadley, Cooper Institute, JN. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and wep transport- 
— ‘ome of chatee, Sent C. or P. -O. money- 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 


Tva Sets from £14; Cnamber Sets, | 66 99 
from $2 95; Fine Engraved Goblets, 
$1.25 doz.; ivory-Handied Table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-plate 


Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- . 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- pt BR ele bom 
ware; everything new and beau- selling and best satis- 
tiful for your house and table; and fying in the market. It 
REFRICERATORS (BEST MADE) at has a very large shut- 
greatly reduced prices. Goods care- tle, makes the | 
fully boxed free, and shipped dally stitch. is simple jn 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- atrustion, 
list and Refrigerator tist free by 
mail. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13. 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, ! Ty Rg 


For Washing Windows. 


NEW YORK CITY. PN ce pOE NS Siicings ‘irom. Wire 


SPECTACLES. 


R. & J ECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
okncect Bt., a" hila., invit s your special actention to tory should be wichout the Fountain t 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes fel Pee te and M afaoe 566. Broviautoerat. 1 
Opera Giasses, Speciacl.s ana Eye Giasses, Ther- e Proprietorand Manu urer, 1, at. 2. 


greatly rived ofees Og eecoret tere eo 
eatly re L) e uy alic 
INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 








ote 
rely fur terms to 
bite Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., levee 
land, O. 














forans address. 













Send for 
Circular to 


PERIL. 








ngs. Send for 
4 Pai tos REDU 
BOLD. BY ALL PDAOGITS. W.E SITE ® C0. 





toy PRACT 


OORAE 
UNIFORM, EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT? Buildings 
sages - Prepared Paints, if not satisface 
Always the Same. | “"”*™ painted at our Expense. 
7 PEARL es N. ¥. 


~ 








ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 





oe 


HAM 
Ke =a 26, John St. 






——= 
<> WMELER EERE TA ERLE. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR Us 
Received the Highest Award from the Cent yners hd Beauty and Durability. Beware of 











Pocaions 


CALCICAKE; 


Gu ESRSSED CALCIMING. 
‘heuay ise use = can be applied ~— any one. Samp.e Cards sen 
by mate ying t 


Something New for Walls, C slings. nS 


AVERIL 
32 ons Se N. ¥.; 171 BILL, CHEM St., At PAl NT, go East’ River 8t., Clevelan 5 
Cor. Fourth and Hace Sts., Philadelphia; 191 High St.. Boston, Mass. 


LADD PATENT STIFFENED GOLD WATCH GASES 


for the movements -y the various American Watch Co.’s Gents’, Ladies’, 
Boys’ sises Key and Stem Winders, and in the following styles: : BASCINE 
¥LAT-BEVEL, aod MANSARD(this latter as originally named, modeled, and in- 
troduced by tne), forming the most complete and varied line of elegant Cases 
ever offered for sale. itis now eleven years since these Watch Cases were intro- 
duced w the public, during which period of tims they have stendiiy gained in 
pooular confidence and estecem,as is evinced by the unprecedented fact in the 
history of the Watch Trade that more than FIFTY THOUSAND ot them have 
been manufactared ana sold. Made of thick plates of Guid and Nickel Compo- 
sition (this Composition is harderaod tougher than any other meta! except the 
goid ttself, and suggested theterm STIFFEN SD, originally used by us to aesignate 
thisimporiant improvement; no other case inthe worid is made like: it), thor- 
oughly welded together and rolled to the reguired thickness, they are, while 
po bandsome, strooger and mure ducable than the tinest Solid Gold Cas 8 
tue same thickness of metal, and at ONE-C HIRD OR pe ant gel tHE C 
and, witn good movements, they make the cheapest, moat elegant, and servicesbic 
Gold Watches in mark t. ‘The critical eximination of thes wouds by the pubiic 
isinvited. four sale by Jewelers generally. 


ALL GENULNE WATCH CASES OF OUR MANUFACTURE HAVE" G. W. Ladd’s 


Patent, June llth, 1867” sTAMPED UPON THE SIDE-BAND UNDERNEATH THE 
GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others. Send tor full descriptive circular 


J. A. _BROWN & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Office and Salesroom {1 Maiden Lane, New York. ~ 














Gentlemen's Clothing. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Measure and Ready Made. 


|B ueipess ont?’ | Drew coobe”’ Hadad AY ° * Shed =* Sto ste” | 


| 7 e ee inany part of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of Self- 
Orders by Mail 








Measure, with guaranteed certaintyof receivingthe most Perfect Fit attain- 


able. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of 
Fashions. 


ULES for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List. 
Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


Geo. L Burr, Merchant Clothier, 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, se S. pos 


BEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED 1863. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE - TOPS, READY for USE. 


FACTORIES; 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 
DESIRED. 


Rubber Paint Co, DunDEE, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : Ail of our customers who hive used 
Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. your Paint speak in the highest terms of 1ts covering 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: capacity, Fo en oth er frvint tally equal 
‘ consider two coats 0 e Ru ry a. 
Cleveland, Rew York, C —— St. Louis. to three couts of White Lead and 


Promptly Fil'ed.; 























ta Send to, A TAD OLL AND BUK’G CO. ‘te SEND FOR ea, ANETT & CO. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman 8St., N. Y., 
we a _ -Manufact 


WINNS ” 
odfNence bd “nee in ” 





rer of all 
Cinasot first 





“ a Cie etor of the 


! 
Ju ee ws re genuine Pa- 
Avsondnwen wars, VATEPRERE cxmcu an miLLes ‘ vem Saw. 




















Tus INDEPENDENT PRESS,NOS. 31 AND 93 ROSE STREET 


NN 
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